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olf-Catching with Roosevelt--Jack Abernathy 











THE VALUE BEFORE YOU BUY? 


What you get out of an outboard motor depends upon what the 
manufacturer puts into it. Check and see if you are getting all 
the refinements. Find out what you may expect in the way of 
smooth performance and complete outboard happiness. 


TWIN CYLINDER ALTERNATE FIRING gives you a pleasant, si/ken- 


smooth flow of power... 

FULL PIVOT STEERING permits complete maneuverability—360 degrees 
steering radius... 

SHOCK ABSORBER DRIVE protects your motor in shallow water oper- 
ation and among obstructions . . . 

PRESSURE-VACUUM WATER SYSTEM provides trouble-free cool- 
ing — no pump, no moving parts... 

UNDERWATER EXHAUST, with water-cooled muffler and exhaust pas- 

sage, insures peaceful quiet... 

ROTARY INTAKE VALVE admits maximum charge of gas to crankcase; 
result, greater power. . 

REE-KOIL STARTER (at slight additional cost) makes starting a joy; 
electric starting also available in larger models... 

88 AUTHORIZED SERVICE STATIONS and dealers all over the 
country insure prompt service. . . 

PERMANENT, HIGH TRADE-IN VALUE makes the cost of Johnson 


motors unusually low... 


L CHECK THE VALUE before you buy and kaow what you are buying. 


ee Se See Se eS 


. 
Your 






BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 


OULU. 





/T)IOBNSON 
Dependability ' t ro for SEA-HORSE Handy Chart which gives =r 


specifications of the entire series of Johnson motors. 
JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co. Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 














SEA-HORSE SERIES 
$ 1 1 ie tie ceaeesk en 
and the super power of 
“P the SEA-HORSE 32, 


Johnson offers you a brilliant and depend- 
able motor for every outboard need. 


JOHNSON SFA:-HORSES 


STANDARD MODELS 


Two big values. Light Twin, 3 normal h. p., 
$97.50. Standard Twin, AS LOW AS 


7 normal h. p., $135.00. 

Underwater Exhaust on 50 
both. 

( Prices f. 0. 6. Waukegan) 





Dealer for a ‘“‘Johnson Ride’?’—and FEEL 





the Difference 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 


samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 





Come to 
WASHINGTON 


during the 


BICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


Make your reservations now a e 


One block from Union 


capitol Park. 


Station and Capitol, facing beautiful 
nas The fasum Geentestable enone 
J melike ne als sssure you 4 


Very Reasonable Rates 
C. L. Hutchinson, Manager. 











* ALASKA 


this Fall 

Glacier 
Goat 
now 


expeditions 
Brown, Grizzly 
Sheep, Caribou 
Book hunt 


Thrilling pack train hunting 
for $750, up Hunt Kodiak 

and Black Kear, also Moose 
Folder available to sportsmen 
Cable Address AGTA 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
Anchorage, Alaska 


Box xk* 








BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE CASSIAR 

I have purchased the pack horses and equipment of 
the Calbreath estate and am splendidly equipped to 
outfit Big Game Hunters in to one of the finest countries 


for Big Game in America. Grizzly and Black Bear, 
Sheep, both Stonei and Fannini, Goats, Moose and 
Caribou in large numbers Write now for further 
information Both spring and fall hunting, reliable 


Will furnish best of references. 
GEO. B. BALL 
Successor to Frank J. Calbreath, Telegraph Creek, B. C. 


guides 











CAMP EUCAROMA 


*“‘Where the Family Spirit Prevails’ 
BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO 


Make vacation never to 
be forgotten Bring the family to the 
north woods Every home comfort. 
Splendid fishing hiking, canoeing, 
bathing Good beds, wonderful home 
cooking Reached by rail or auto. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


this year’s a 








September Canoe Trip 
J. Cc. K., IND.:—Regarding a canoe trip in 
Northern Minnesota during month of September. 


If you will take a detailed map of the state 
of Minnesota you will see, up in the northeast 
section, the city of Ely. This pretty little town 


of some 6,000 is the starting point of thirty-six 
different canoe routes. This of the state 
is the only exclusive canoe country in the world. 
Combined with the Quetico National Forest, which 
is the Canadian counterpart of this wilder- 
ness known as the Superior National Forest, the 
trips possible are many and varied. The whole 
thing is a string of lakes and rivers, teeming 
with many kinds of fish such as wall-eyed pike, 
northern pike, bass and lake trout. 

There are several outfitting companies that will 
outfit you or a party with everything you will 
need on a canoe trip. They will, if you wish, 
furnish guides, canoes, tents, grub, maps, and 
even fishing tackle. However you will most like- 
ly have your own bedding, tackle, etc., and in 
such cases the cost of the trip is materially re- 
duced. 


The 


section 


vast 


are the 
is quite a 
the guides 


two most complete outfitters 
= ME Gh ass. Be ws 
new, but efficient organization, and 
know their stuff. 

There are several other canoe territories in this 
section of the state but I have told you about the 
best only. The cost per day runs from $10 to 
$20 depending upon the amount of equipment the 
outfitters furnish and the number of guides you 
have. 


The fishing in this section and on the many 
trips is unexcelled anywhere in the country. 
The amount of game animals seen and _ photo- 
graphed makes the trip well worth while, and the 
scenery is very fine. 

I hope this has answered your question. TI 
have made no attempt to suggest any one trip 
that would take from a week to ten days, be- 


cause there are a dozen such, all equally inter- 
esting and each giving you returns on your money, 
many times over. 

Write me if there are any other questions I 
might help you with, to make your trip a suc- 
cess.—C. Roy Teller. 


Satisfied With Our Service 
EDITOR:—I wish to thank you personally, and 
the publishers of Ourpoor Lire, for the wonder- 
ful service you have given my inquiry about 
bass and pike fishing in the Adirondacks. 
I know of no service offered anglers compara- 


ble to Ovrpoor Lirr’s, and I am sure that with 
the many replies I have received from Mortimer 
Norton, E. E. Schermerhorn and E. D. Stewart, 
I shall secure a place worth while fishing.—John 


HW’. Watts, Jr. 


Cariboo District, B. C. 

L. J. H., ORE.:—Answering 
date relative to a big game 
district of British Columbia. 
First Suggestion—This is the Barkerville area. 
It is good, exceptionally good, and is very highly 


yours of recent 
hunt in the Cariboo 


regarded by big game hunters of the Northwest. 
One never comes out of there without his limit 
of game. Take the Fraser River and Cariboo 


Highways, Vancouver to Quesnel, some 400 miles. 
From Quesnel it is 60 miles over good roads to 


the town of Barkerville. 

a and are the licensed guides 
and outfitters for this district. I recommend the 
former. Moose, caribou, mountain goat, mule 


deer, and black and brown bear are very plenti- 
ful. 

Sheep are not common to this district. They 
range farther north, in the Prince George area. 
Get in touch with . . . . at Woodpecker, some 
30 miles south of Prince George, for information 


R. D. Morgan, 728 Guardian Bidg.,Main 9485, Cleveland,O. | on sheep. 


The following printed letters are 


Be specific in all inquiries. 


This 1s the Chilcoti 
sport in g 


Suggestion 
the 


Second 


Plateau It offers maximum of 


game hunting. It is farther south and to the 
west of Barkerville and is not hunted as much 
is the others. The reason for that I do not 
know because, to my way of thinking, the hunt 
ing is better and the scenery more attractive 


The game includes moose, caribou, mountain shee} 
mountain goat, mule deer, and black, 


grizzly bear. 


brown and 


The plateau is reached via the Fraser Rive 
and Cariboo Highways to Clinton. Turn west 
there on the Hanceville road through Gang 


Ranch and Big Creek to Hanceville. ... ., at 
that point, is the licensed guide and outfitter fo: 
the Plateau. A good man You can’t 
go wrong on this suggestion. 
Third Suggestion—This is the 
50 miles east of the Cariboo Highway 
Mile House. Game includes moose, 
mountain goat, mule deer, and black, 


very 


Horsefly area, 
from 150 
caribe 


brown and 


grizzly bear. No sheep. Licensed guides and 
outfitters are... and... . 

A non-resident license costs $25. In add 
tion to that one must pay $25 for each moose, 
caribou, sheep, elk or grizzly; $15 for each mule 
deer, goat, or black or brown bear; $5 for each 
deer of other species. A non-resident must be 


accompanied by a licensed guide or a resident 
of the province. 
A big game hunt in the north we 


thing one never forgets. The trip costs mone 


ods is some 


it is true, but it is money well expended. The 
inroads of civilization reach deeper and deepe 
into the heart of the wilderness each year. While 
the north woods will be the last to feel the effect, 
nevertheless conditions are fast changing. lf 
you can possibly make the trip this year, by al 
means do so. Supplies are fairly cheap, con 
pared with former years. Guides’ fees remain 


the same, $5 a day, as do those for horses The 
average is around $2.50 a day per 

You failed to mention how you intend to trav 
el, by car or train. I the former, and 
am enclosing a section of an automobile map of 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia On 


horse. 


assume 


it I have marked the places mentioned. You 
can easily follow the route through from Vale 
to Prince George. The guides will gladly fur 
nish you with any further information desired 
If I can be of additional assistance to you, d 
not hesitate to call upon me.—Clinton W. Rowl: 


Trout Near Buffalo 
R. A. W., PA.:—Answering your 
Lire I will tell where to go for 
trout in the vicinity of Buffalo, N. Y. One of 
the best creeks is the Wiscoy, at Bliss, N. Y 


inquiry to 


OvTpDOOR you 





which is stocked heavily each year and from 
which some nice catches have been taken this 
season To get there go from Buffalo to East 
Aurora to Yorkshire where you turn left to 
Bliss. Anywhere below Bliss is good fishing 
but I would advise going downstream toward 
Pike, N. Y. This stream is very 


y heavily fished 
and it is practically useless to go there on Sur 
days due to the many fishermen 

You will also find trout in several creeks 
around Delevan, N. Y. Take the Olean Road 
straight through East Aurora to Delevan and turn 
right at the first stop signal. You will 
two creeks a short distance from the main road, 
the second of which is the best. Work 
from the road. Brook, brown and rainbow 
are all found in this stream and the writer 
taken a 2'%4-pound brown out of there this season. 
Another good stream is the Hosmer Brook at 
Sardinia. Four miles back from Delevan, turn 
left and Sardinia is 1 mile down the road. Fish 
upstream. 

The nearest trout fishing to Buffalo is in the 
Ellicott Creek at Williamsville. The creek is 


good for only a short distance below the falls at 


come to 


upstream 
trout 


has 
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Meals are 25 cents apiece 


Park and due to its proximity to Buffalo, 
. fish are very scarce and wary. However, some 
e trout are taken there each year. Fishing is 


re 


ractically all done with live bait as the stream 


not suited for fly fishing. 
Oatka Creek at Caledonia, on which there is a 


tate hatchery, is well stocked but fishing is re- 


icted to only 900 feet or so below the railroad, 
short distance downstream from the hatchery. 
et there, go out Main St. to Batavia, to 
._ to Caledonia. As long as you are going to 
it Buffalo, please do not overlook the excellent 
skellunge fishing in the Niagara River. You 
ll need a guide if you wish to have any suc- 
Best time is early July or late August and 
tember.—Howard H. Fischer. 


Ducks in Mississippi 
G. H., N. Y.:—Your inquiry 
in Mississippi was sent me for answering 
Ovrpoor LIFE. 
feel that you will find no better place in 
sissippi for mallard and the smaller ducks, 
the one I will mention below, I have found 
lace very dependable for the past five or six 
Come to Vicksburg, Miss., and any of the 
rting goods stores or filling stations can direct 
to Eagle Lake. This is a lake about 12 
es from end to end, and about 1 mile wide in 
ices. One side is thickly weeded with willow 
i other swamp growth. The shooting is done 
lecoys, from blinds on the wooded edge of 
lake The best shooting is generally during 
earlier part of the open season, from sunup 


regarding 


ntil about 10 o’clock, and from about 3 in the 
fternoon until sundown. 


The nearest town is about 13 miles from the 


ike, and there is no railroad nearer than Vicks- 


and the lake is 17 miles north of Vicks- 
[f you do not drive through, you will have 
a car in Vicksburg. 

rent for 50 cents per day. 
notor boat to and from your blind is 
by the one that rents you the boat. 
callers rent for 25 cents per head 
day Guides, or paddlers are $2 per day. 
Beds are $1 per night 
ns furnished with stove and beds to accommo 
parties of three or four, rent for from $3 to 
per week. You can get in touch with either 
three clubhouse men. ....,... 
Or if you care to use a tent, camp 
plentiful and free to 
ly to boats and the lake. I use my own de- 
s, boat, cabin, and build my blind, and 
three different times last 
[f I can give you any other information do n 
it Ben Burney, Jr. 


at 
Towing 
done 
Live 


coys and 


these 


s are every one, and 
own 
the limit season 


te to write me. 


Florida Tarpon 
J. E. B., TENN.:—Boca Grande is 
enter of the best tarpon fishing territory on 
rida’s west coast but it is not the only place 


probabl Vv 


he west coast in this vicinity where tarpon 
found in numbers. Voca Grande is on an 
1 and while the hotel there offers excellent 


ymodations in way, it is rather high 
ed and exclusive; but of course if you like 
could not do better as you 
with plenty of 


every 


that way you 
ure to make connections 
from this point. 
Out of Ft. Myers are a number of good guides 
excellent accommodations close to excellent 
grounds. Suggest that you write , 
Ft. Myers, for up-to-the-minute conditions 
inish mackerel and kingfish will be running on 
eefs most anywhere around Pine Island in 
rust and they will furnish good sport. 
(nother good spot to work out of is Punta 
Here also are a number of good guides 
excellent accommodations. Suggest you write 
for up-to-the-minute conditions. Sometimes 
rpon are working in great numbers up the 
of the Peace River in what is locally 
| “The Big Hole’ and both... . are well 








inted with the river and reef fishing. Up 

ice River will also be found snook, redfish, 
trout which afford good sport. You can get 
1ccommodations at Cleveland, 4 miles from 

ta Gorda, much cheaper than in the larger 
ices, but you will have no trouble in finding any 
mmodation you wish to pay for most any- 

re in Florida this year. They need the money 
retty bad down there. You might write my 


iend . . . . who operates a fishing tackle shop 


Punta Gorda for information. 

[ am taking it for granted that you will want 
tel accommodation while you are there, but if 
u wish to camp in a tent, you better write and 


ell me what kind of an outfit you have and per- 


ps I can help you to make a more comfortable 
of it.-—-E. W. (Gene) Skinner. 
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The Rogue—A Fisherman's Paradise 

W. J. M., CALIF.:—yYour letter to OurTpoor 
Lire relating to fishing on the Rogue River has 
been referred to me for reply. 

There is no fishing from Grants Pass or Med- 
ford up the Rogue, one must go down the river 
from Grants Pass. The Savage Rapids Dam 
is just up the river from Grants Pass, and while 
there is a fish ladder there, fishing is not near 
as good from that point up the river. 
re ., Grants Pass, are com- 
petent guides with proper equipment, and either 
of them will take you to a point within 25 miles 
from Grants Pass down the river and pick you up 
at any time you may designate. If you go much 
farther than that down the river you will have to 
go on through to Gold Beach, which is the mouth 
of the river at the ocean. Rapids, falls and swift 
current prevent one from getting back to Grants 
Pass from below this point. 

Steelheads are an 
up the river to beginning along in Sep 
tember. The salmon run in the spring. There 
are lots of trout in the Rogue and may be caught 
anytime. 

Light deep-sea tackle is necessary for salmon. 
There is only one lure that will catch them, a 
single blade (brass) spinner with three-gang hook. 
Steelhead will take a fly. I have had the best suc- 
cess with a March-Brown No. 6 hook. They will 
also strike a small spinner. 

If you care to, you can go to 
(mouth of the Rogue) and 
made to take you and 
Agness which is 30 


or 


ocean run fish which come 


spawn 


Gold Beach 
arrangement may be 
your equipment up to 


miles up the river 


fishing conditions prevail. In either place you 
will be entirely free from auto horns or traffic 
signals. 

I do not know when you intend to go into 


this country, nor how long you plan to stay, 
but it might be well for me to tell you that 
+] 


Oregon like all the Pacific Coast is hot in 


interior during the summer. If you have an 
idea of going up there during July and August 
it might be well to consider going up the River 
from Gold Beach rather than down the River 
from Grants Pass. By the way, . at 
Gold Beach is the man to see regarding l« ats, 
etc 

The territory from Agness to a point about 
25 miles from Grants Pass is accessible only by 
packing in. It is one of the greatest game 
countries I have even been in Zane Grey has a 
cabin at a place known as Winkle Bar, it’s about 
mid-way between Grants Pass and Gold Beach; 
needless to say Grey knows his business in 
choosing this site for a cabin on the Rogue 


The country is all that could be desired for fishing 
and hunting. 


[ have fished the Rogue River for many years, 
and have made two trips with guides down the 
river from Grants Pass to the ocean, a distance 
estimated by the river as 125 miles I have 


hooked and landed 12-pound steelheads on a 
4-ounce fly rod, and on a bet (luck was 
me) I hooked and landed a 45-pound 
salmon steel rod; t took over an 
to bring him in, but I collected. 

If there are any 
shall be 
shall 


Frank J. Rogers. 


with 
Chinook 
with a hour 
questions that come to your 
glad to have yu =owrite 
attempt to set you _ right 


mind, I very 


me and I 


Bear in the Adirondacks? 
Se Ga Be. Be 


information 


C.:—I have your letter re- 
the 


questing about bear hunting i 


Adirondacks. I think some of the other places 
mentioned would be better, especially M ine 
Bear hunting in the ‘“‘Dacks’”’ depends largely on 


the beechnut crop If they have a good crop, 
bears are fairly plentiful, but if they have ( 
beechnuts bears are rather scarce. At least that 
is the way I have found the situation, and I 


Indian Lake and the Cedar 


Of course, if you want to 


have hunted around 
River Flow since ’25 


hunt deer also, the Dacks are a good bet 





Of course, you understand, I am only ae- 
quainted with this one section of the Adirondacks 
Our party has an average of about six person 
each year, and we have only taken two bears 
since ’25 and we are nearly all experienced hunt 
ers. The deer hunting is pretty good, but if 
I were going for bear alone, I most assuredly 


would not go to this section of the Adirondacks. 
You might get a bear the first day and 
you might hunt the entire season or even several 
seasons and never see one. I don’t want you 
to think I am running down the Dacks because 


again 


it is a beautiful country and well worth any- 
one’s time spent there, but it is not my idea 
of a good bear country. Perhaps if you would 
write ..... at Indian Lake, N. Y., he would 


3 


Send + the Trophies 


of Your Spring Hunt 





Send your trophies to a 
Master! It costs no more— 
often less—and you are assured of a 
life-like work of art that will rank with 
specimens mounted by Jonas for the great- 
est naturalists and hunters in the world. Jonas’ 
skill is famous everywhere—used exclusively 
by thousands of sportsmen year after year. 
Write for FREE catalog. 
Uaster Taxidermists 
SS 
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At the End of the Road = 

AN OUTDOOR VACATION IN = 
BEAUTIFUL GATINEAU = 

Fish in ten privately-owned lakes for= 
Small-mouth Bass, Lake and _ Brook = 


Trout, Pickerel and Great Northern Pike. 
Arrange now for your wilderness 
canoe or hunting trip. 

We control 71 square miles of fishing 


and hunting territory. = 
Ask Jerry Grace 
| 
| GRACE HOTEL 
| Gracefield, Quebec 
a A semamnel 





Yorks Log Village 


LOON LAKE, RANGELEY, MAINE 


In the heart of the lakes, mountains 





and woods. Individual homes with 
service, modern sanitation. Unusual 
lodge with community dining room 


and lounge. Wonderful food. Ameri- 
can plan. All sports. Excellent trout 
and Salmon fishing. There is not a 
place in the famous Rangeley region 
that cannot be readily reached for 
a day’s fishing when a change of 
fishing grounds is desired. Three 
golf courses near by. Gentile man- 
agement. Write for catalog. 








DALSEG’S 
Virgin Pine Camp on 
Lake of the Woods 


EAL MUSKIE fishing where they're big 
and plentiful, lake trout fishing at its 
best in May and June, bass and pike in 
unexcelled locations, fine fishing from our 
auxiliary camp on Crow Lake. 
Thoroughly Comfortable Accommodations 
OUR ACCOMMODATIONS are of the 
very best and our guests will tell you we 
do everything possible to please. We outfit 
for canoe trips of any duration and we old- 
timers know the best fishing places. 
For further information address 


M.N.DALSEG, —™®, ontario, 
formerly of Morson CANADA 


| 
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Outdoor Life Book Shop Mount Morris, IIL, 
can supply you with any book on the care of 
your dog. 


sccccooooooooooooooooooooes 
MAJO DUDE RANCH 





s 

4 Spring bear hunting, summer ranch accommoda- 
tions and pack trips into Yellowstone Park and 
= surrounding mountain country, and big game hunts 
@ in fall. For further details, booklets, and reserva- 
@ tions write. to— 

4 Peter L. Nordquist, 

é Majo Ranch, Valley (via Cody) Wyoming 
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LAKELAND LODGE 


WAHNAPITAE LAKE 

Sudbury District—Northern Ontario ) 
Good automobile road & railroad to lake. Meals & } 
accommodation for tourists at Lodge. Also outfit 
parties for camping trips to Dougherty Lake, & other 
lakes northwest of Timagami, through virgin tim- 
ber Good fishing and excellent scenery Just the 
place you are looking for! For information write to: 
Alphonse Rioux, Skead Post Office, Ontario, Canada. j 
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Canavan’s Island Camp 


Hunting and Fishing on Sabaskong Bay, 
ke of the Woods 


\ USKIE, bass, wall-eyed pike, lake trout, great 
* northern pike, moose and deer One-half mile 
from Nestor Falls and Kenora highway First clas 
accommodations Canoe trip Housekeeping cabins 
H. CANAVAN, Emo, Ont., Canada 











HUNT WITH | HUNTINGTON 
In the Big-Game Fields of Wyoming 


Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, Deer. I guar- 
antee shots at big game. Pack trips in summer 
to Yellowstone Park, Bridger Lake, Two Ocean 
Pass and Other Points. 


CECIL J. HUNTINGTON, Cody, Wyo. 


——COME TO waenem 
MISSANABIE, ONTARIO 








Finest fishing in waters which have never been 
fished by tourists 
Small Mouth Bass Great Northern Pike 
Wall Eyes Lake Trout 
Speckled Trout 
Finest canoeing, hiking, and bathing Finest a¢ 
commodation amongst the most beautiful seenery 
Only one night’s ride on C. P. R Sleeper from 
Toronto. Write for further particulars to 


Wm. Jamieson, Chapleau, Ontario 





A VACATION I IN COMFORT 
On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened 
roomy house-boat—single floor beds, two guests to a 


room, two baths (one for the ladies) with hot run- 
ning water. There you can cruise around, hunt, 
fish and rough it with all the comforts ef home 
Plenty of Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake 
Trout, Bass and Wall-Eyes—Moose, Deer and 
Duck Come early for trout fishing when at its 
best Limited or exclusive use of house-boat may 
be had—normal capacity eight guests. Write for 


folder Third year in operation. 


_A. - ELMGREN, Rainy River, Ontario, Canada | 





CANADA'S WILDS -—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI ay 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
A real North Woods Bunga! 





Ontario, Canada 


with every comfort in 


he heart of four milion» wes “—< m foreet—1502 Lakes 
Wonderful and Bathin ing Beaches. Guides. Boats. 
Canoes and Launches. Bathing, Trametes, alt ht — 


Excelent table. Good A 
. Wabi-Kon Post Office. Timagami, 


Toronto or Montreal 
tor tT. es 
Ontario, Canada 


os After MUSKIES? 


Very at- 
for circular. 











untouched waters 
Smallest 
16 Ibs 


everywhere 


Come 
Lake 


aug 


to our new camps on 
of the Woods region 
ht at our camps last 
ix} Ib game is 


Send at once 


YOUNG’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 
Emo, Ontario, Canada (3c Postage to Canada) 


year 
Big 


active rates. 





ENNEALLY LODGE «» Se 


Northern Ontario, Canada ps 


= Without a Doubt Canada’s & 
Finest Muskie Fishing 
Uf interested write for folder, Address 

P. H. Ament, Hudson, Ontario 








Mention Outdoor Life When 
Writing Advertisers 


“MOOSE HUNTERS 


Make a real hunt of it this year. Come to where the game 
eally is. A little farther but what a difference in game con- 
ditions. For particulars and reservations write 


ANDREW A. DODDS _! Ghost River, O1 Ontario 


TROUT. BASS 











Speckled and lake trout 
in lakes and streams. 
Motor over good roads, 


145 miles from Mont- 
real, 57 from Ottawa. 
Bungalows. Write for Circular 
WHITE DEER LODGE R.F.D. No. 1, White Deer, Que 
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be able to refer you to a section of the Dacks 
where bear hunting would be good. 

Hope this answers your inquiry concerning this 
country and if there are any questions you want 
to ask will be glad to answer them.—John L. 
Van Sickel. 

Missouri—Arkansas 
J. H. L., MO.:—I have your letter requesting 


suggestions as to where to go for an enjoyable 
hunt this fall. 

If I assigned the task of selecting a 
suitable place for my party to hunt turkey, geese 
and ducks in the territory you mention, that 
southern Missouri or Arkansas, I believe I would 
probably follow this plan. Since I do not know of 
a place in this section where all three varieties 
may be easily hunted from the same camp, I 
would go into the Jack’s Fork country, some 
12 or 15 miles from Cabool, Mo., in Texas 
County, and hunt turkey to my heart’s content. 
Jack’s Fork is a beautiful little mountain stream, 
good fishing, and the rugged and 
scenic. Recent reports are that there is still good 
turkey hunting there. On the other hand, if my 
party preferred ducks, I know of no place better 


were 


is, 


country is 


than the upper Big Lake in northeast Arkansas, 
some 12 miles from Big Lake post office. This 
location would be in a wild country where deer 


are quite plentiful and the hunt might be varied 
if desired. For my goose hunting, I have always 


had to make side trips to the sand bars of the 
Mississippi River for them, usually, from Blythe- 
ville, Ark., by auto, or from Luxora, Ark., by 
motor boat to suitable bars up river. 

If I may be of any further service call or 
write me at any time.—O. Kerfoot. 

Trout in Nipigon 
G. F., PA If you are looking for extra- 


ordinary 
Nipigon 


good trout fishing I would suggest the 
country. This can be entered best 
through Port Arthur, Ontario. If you care to 
drive you can come up through Wisconsin, 
through Duluth and the road from there is beau- 
tiful in that it runs along the Lake and the 
scenery is wonderful. 
The hotel in Port 
drive to Nipigon not very 
one can obtain good hotel 
guides, etc.—Merritt Jones. 


excellent. The 
long and here 
accommodations, 


1s 


Arthur 


is 


Good to Know Where You Can Turn 
EDITOR: 
Where-To-( 
information 
Lake City, Utah. 

I just want to say a few 
and thanks for all the 
ceived through your department. 
good to know that can turn to 
what one looking when one 
I am ever able 
I have 
Again 
every 


Some _ time 
Department, 
on fishing in 


ago I wrote to 
asking for some 
the vicinity of 


your 
little 
Salt 


310 


words of appreciation 
information I have re- 
It sure is 
you and get 
needs it. If 
to follow up all the contacts that 
made through you [ will be going some. 
thanking you for your kindness and with 
good wish.—Patrick J. Dodd. 


one 


is for 


Deer and Turkey in Arizona 
R. B. A., IND.:—In 
wild turkey hunting in 
that the White Mountains, 
part of the state, and the 
northern part of the state 
ing. 
In the 
of them. The 


and 
say 


regard to deer 
Arizona, I would 

in the east central 
Kaibab Forest, in the 
furnish the best hunt- 
Kaibab one finds mule deer and plenty 
hunting is easy; all that is neces- 
sary is to drive to one of the control camps and 
then hunt either on foot or horseback. There 
are guides who help bring in the kill. There are 
no wild turkeys in the Kaibab. 

In the White Mountains there are whitetail, 
and blacktail deer. There are wild turkeys, bear 
and mountain lions. You can drive your car 
right into the heart of good hunting. The legal 
limit and game preserve lines are your only re- 
strictions. 

Guides 


on 


and good horses are available, and I 
refer you to the following ranchmen, who 
also act as guides, for further particulars: 

E. C. Becker. j 

Ducks and Quail in Same State 

T. J. K., ILL.:—You 
where you can find an 
quail in the same state. 

My recommendation 


would 


to 
ducks 


say want 
abundance of 


you go 


and 


to you would be to go 
to Brunswick, Ga., contacting beforehand ... . ., 
who operates several hunting and fishing boats 
out of that port, and... . who also has guides 
in his employ who know the water and land all 
about Brunswick. In that section there are more 


ducks than in any other that I know of in 
Georgia. Around the mouth of the Altamaha 
River there are creeks overshadowed by moss- 


covered oaks, and the ducks seem to feed on the 












orns from these oaks. In addition the mars 
hen shooting is very good there at high tide 

There is a non-resident license in Georgia, 
I am not sure what the fee is. A resident does 
not have to purchase a state and county licens« 
but the county license costing only $1.25 entitk 
him to hunt in the one county for which it 
issued. A state license entitles him to hunt a: 





where in the state. 

Quail are plentiful a few miles away fr: 
the coast near Brunswick. Last year not mar 
quail were killed anywhere in Georgia, but I be 
lieve that a good breeding season coupled with 
normal fall of rain will see a good supply 
quail in the section just inland from Brunswi 
In addition you will be within a few miles 
Okeefenokee Swamp, an immense, rgin, fres} 
water swamp teeming with every sort of wild lif 
that can be imagined in the climate. Plenty 
sh at all seasons. "Gators, some bear, cougar 
nd ducks, too, which are mostly wood duck 
and protected for that reason, of course. 

I confidently believe that could mak 
plans for you in advance, which would assu: 
you this fall of one of the of the greatest hunt 
you ever had in that section. I have a frie: 
in the Forestry Service of the State of Georgia 
who has been all through the Swamp, and h: 
tells wild tales of this land whose Indian nan 
means “trembling earth.’” The Federal Gover: 


ment has, I understand, been’ considering preserv- 


ing it as a premanent game refuge. 

| am asking the State Game and Fish Com- 
missioner to supply you with full details of the 
license laws in Georgia, season, and bag limits 

I hope you take this trip and would like very 
much to hear how you found things if you g 
I have not been in that section myself except 
for marsh hen hunting and some quail shooting 





and what I have told you about the ducks is based 


on hearsay, but reliable at that.—G. C. Candler. 


Ontario Moose 


L. H., OHIO:—I can well understand your 
desire to obtain a bull moose for a trophy and 
despite your statement that you have no money 


to throw away I still think you can get into good 
hunting territory and get your bull at a 


reason 
able figure. 

Your Savage .300 will be very satisfactory for 
moose and if you have any degree of luck you 
will be able to get a much closer shot than 250 
or 300 yards. 

I note that you are expecting to use your car 
in traveling and while that may be practical and 
while you may be able to get into good moose 
country with it, yet I have never been able t 

[I am going to recommend that you go to 
Minaki, Ontario, and pick up your guide and 
outfitter there. Suggest that you write 
at Minaki for prices on guides, canoes and full 
equipment for a moose hunt. I have hunted 
out of there twice and have found Mr 
ery reliable and his guides experienced and fully 
icquainted with the territory. 

ee Lene will give you a very fair price 
ind the territory surrounding Minaki is excellent 
for moose and deer. The season opens on Se} 
tember 15 and runs to November 25 Your 
cense fee will be $41 which not only includes big 
game but small game as well. Incidentally y« 
can secure some very fine fishing while travelins 
through the lakes. Right here let me suggest 
that you place as first consideration your desire 
to get a moose when you go after it. You may 
be able to get into good moose territory by auté 
mobile but there is a big chance that the country 


has been pretty well hunted over and the game 
scarce, 

You can secure special round trip tourist 
rates on the Canadian National Railway, just 
about as cheap as you can travel by motor and 
you can then get into country where there are 
no roads and thus you find virgin territory. 

It would be very fine if you could take 
friend with you and all you would need would 


he a guide apiece and one of the guides could do 


the cooking. 

Under separate cover I am sending you a book 
let put out by the Canadian National Railway 
which contains a map of Canada and I have 
marked on it the routing I would recommend 
I took a 300-mile canoe trip through that sectio1 
and saw a world of game.—C. H. Barr 

Deer in Michigan 

M. E. H., MICH.:—In reply to your lette: 
to Ovrpoor Lire in reference to the best hunt 
ing for deer in the Lower and Upper Peninsula, 
I find it rather hard to say where the best hunt 
ing is found. Good hunting can be had in s 
many places I would dislike to say where the 
best really is. 

Presque Isle and the southeast part of Che- 











on 
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hoygan County are good places in the Lower | 
Peninsula and as there are so many good places 
n the Upper Peninsula I would say you would | _ 
satisfied with Chippewa County. The vil 
Moose. Deer. Bear? 


lages of Moran, Newberry, and Ackerman are 
— 
Hunt in Canada 


nvenient to good hunting in Chippewa County 
ind Millersburg is quite central for the hunting 
1 Presque Isle and Cheboygan County.—Fred F. 


er. 





California Rabbits 

'. L., CALIF.:—There is some good rabbit 

nting in the Salinas River bottom south of 
Salinas; a few jackrabbits, some cottontails, and 
imberless brush rabbits. However, a _ good 
rabbit dog is necessary to ensure good success in 
sunting the brush rabbits. 

There is no open shooting here, but a little 

uting among the ranchers along the river 

ght to net you a permit. A good plan would be 

get in touch with our local game warden, 
Mit: . + 0 ou He might be able to put you in 
uch with some rancher who would be glad to 
have some one knock off a flock of rabbits along 
his lettuce fields. 

The open season in this locality is November 
15 to December 15. Limit: fifteen per day; 
hirty per week. 

There is an auto camp situated along the river 
it Riverside on the Monterey Highway. Other 
imp grounds similarly situated may be found 
Chular, 11 miles south of Salinas.—Will C 


ese 


DVENTUROUS days of grip- 
ping sport in the Fall-painted 





north woods of Canada. There'll be 
a grand old monarch bull moose 


somewhere, back in the forest. 


There'll be a glossy black bear on 


some far shore, a sleek gray buck 


deer poking his big neck and 
splendid new- polished rack of 











Please Be Definite horns up behind some windfall. 





UR Where-To-Go Department is operated ; ’ . s : * 
through the assistance of many hundred Successful calling, canoe or still hunting with expert guides in dependable 
iblic-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a P = - 
ertain section of the country. These experts territory recommended by our Scouts. Consult us NOW, for yourself or party. 
ersonally reply to letters from our readers | | Write or wire A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 


with regard to the districts in which they 
specialize. Consequently, in order to deter 
mine the staff member to whom your inquiry 


should be forwarded, it is essential that it be 
lefinite as to territory, preferably dealing with au aa 


not more than a single state or, better, with 
WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


7158 Windsor Station, Montreal, Canada. 


me locality or county. 


























It is not the purpose of this department to en — a — 
recommend the “best” general section of the SS — — 
ountry for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree | | FISH AND ADVENTURE 
1s to which is the better. We believe we ren- In America's Last Unspoiled Wilderness 
ler a service not elsewhere obtainable when The vast Superior National Forest and adjoining Canadian Quetico Reserve offer North America’s finest 
we give complete and absolutely unprejudiced natural playground. 
she ; Satria wwe) Check what you are interested in and mail to us. 
nformation on any district about which our CL) Canoe and fishing trips into virgin wilderness [} Beautiful locations for summer homes 
readers may ask us. The thoroughness and C} Splendid resort hotel accommodations } Airplane sightseeing trips 
value of the service we can give you is in di- ) Log cabins (furnished for light housekeeping) [] Motorboat excursions‘ to Canada 
rect proportion to the definiteness of your THE ELY COMMERCIAL CLUB 14 So. First Aye., East ELY, MINNESOTA 





question. Please make your inquiry as specific 
is possible and give us plenty of time in 
which to secure the desired data. 














P } YOU CAN MOTOR TO THE FAMOUS 
FISHERMEN ! FISHING GROUNDS atthe NORTHERN 
END OF THE LAKE OF THE WOODS AFTER JULY 1ST 
OUR LAKE IS NOTED FOR ITS PRIZE WINNING FISH!!!!2 


MUSKIES—BASS—WALL-EYED PIKE, Etc. 


Write us re our HOUSE-BOAT and CRUISER 
ACCOMMODATION FOR FISHERMEN AND HUNTERS 


“ ‘ 
- ‘HE J. W. STONE BOAT MFG. - le 
D4 >? 0. one BRE Lys OF THE Ba a NY < < 





Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when | 


A Personal Reply | 














properly filled out. 





When Writing Advertisers 


| “HOLST POINT’ Please Mention Outdoor Life 












Minaki, Ont., Canada. Comfortable and 
Attractive Summer Resort and Hunting 
Lodge. 3 hours from Winnipeg, 112 from 
Kenora. General Outfitter for Fishing 
and Hunting Parties. Everything: 
Guides, Food, Tents, Boats, Canoes. 


LEONARD HOLST, Minaki, Ontario 








Free Herbice 
Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
Lire and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 
































*°>MUSKIES” 


Over 1000 ‘‘Muskies’’ | 
including several Field | 
& Stream prize winners 
are caught each year at 
Calvert’s Camps on the 


Lake of The Woods 


where the world’s rec- 
ord Muskie and Salmon 
Trout were caught. 
Small-Mouthed Bass, 
Wall-eyed and G. N. 
Pike plentiful. 
Annual Muskie Rodeo, 
Salmon Trout and Bass 
Tournament. _All guests automatically entered. 
a Send for details and complete literature. 
a ee on pe eae / Write today for new reduced rates 


. s = 
ITOTOmOT OMOmG E. D, CALVERT 
ee) SUBUDUDUY RAINY RIVER ONTARIO, CANADA ' 
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Address ___... in See Te 
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Day’s End 
Etching by W. J. ScHALDACH 


Reproduced by Permission of the Artist and his Publishers, 
Harlow, McDonald Company 
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olf-catching with Roosevelt 


By John R. Abernathy 


In Collaboration with Monroe H. Goode 


“Catch ’Em Alive” Jack Abernathy, the former Texas- 
Oklahoma cowboy, is perhaps one of the most colorful char- 
icters that the old West has produced. Twenty-seven years 
ago his exploits as a professional wolf-catcher gained wide 
publicity and eventually won for him the admiration and 
friendship of America’s most distinguished citizen and 
sportsman, President Theodore Roosevelt. Never before or 
since has any man sought to duplicate his record of catching 
with his hands 1,000 wolves. Abernathy’s unusual feats of 
daring combined with his superb 
horsemanship so impressed the 
President that in 1906 the latter 
ippointed him United States 
Varshal for Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, a position of responsibility 
and trust. Within a few months 
the marshal had distinguished 
himself as an officer of the law 
wid established a reputation as a 
atcher of criminals that was 

»nparable with his record as a 
wolf catcher. 

This is Abernathy’s first story 
f the high lights of his career, 
told to me and repeated prac- 
tically in his own words. It ¢ 
hould appeal particularly to the 
ountless admirers of Colonel 
Roosevelt, to dag lovers in gen- 
ral, and to all who are attracted 
hy the glamour and romance 
f the West. 

MONROE H. GOODE. 


HE dauntless courage 
displayed by a faithful 
dog in mortal combat 
with a ferocious lobo 
was responsible for my career 
and took me from the cow 
camps, never to return. 

It was the spring of 1892 and 
the annual round-up of the 
north plains country was about 
to commence. Although only sixteen years of age, I was 
a full-fledged cowhand on the Goodnight Ranch, com- 
monly known as the JA Ranch. As we were starting on 
the drive which was to converge on the Matador Ranch, 
which lay to the south of the JA Ranch, our range boss 
‘ame to me and said: 

“Abernathy, I know how well you like to hunt, so 
[ am going to make an exception in your case and let 
you take your two greyhounds with you on the 
round-up. You may have a chance to get yourself a 
wolf.” I greatly appreciated this courtesy, for I pre- 





J. R. (Jack) Abernathy. 


ierred wolf-coursing to any other form of outdoor sport. 

[ had participated in hundreds of chases before and 
my dogs had killed many of the small prairie wolves, or 
coyotes, but they had never caught a lobo, which is a 
very large animal corresponding to the big timber wolf 
of the North; so when | spotted two lobos on the sec- 
ond day out, | started the chase with considerable mis- 
givings. Perhaps my feelings were akin to those of a 
commander whose raw troops were about to experience 
their first baptism of fire. 

The fleet greyhounds soon 
drew away from me, and I in 
turn outdistanced my com- 
panions. The race was a 
spirited one and several miles 
were covered before my dogs 
overtook the hindmost wolf, a 
ferocious animal of huge pro- 
portions. A terrific fight en- 
sued. By the time I arrived 
on the scene, the large woli 
had slashed one of the dogs 
across the belly and the poor 
creature’s entrails were drag- 
ging the ground, rendering her 
ineffective as a fighter. 

Hesitating not a moment, 
the wounded dog deliberately 
placed her hind legs on the en- 
trails and gave a vicious jerk 
in a vain effort to tear them 
eut so as to get at the wolf. 
This was the nerviest thing | 
had ever seen. 


HE wolf was getting the 

best of the other dog and 
I knew that unless I inter- 
vened, he would seriously 
wound him, too. I was so in- 
censed at the lobo that, throw- 
ing discretion to the wind, I 
leaped off my horse and en- 
tered the fray. The wolf at 
once turned upon me. I threw 
up my right hand and by accident thrust it directly into 
the wolf’s mouth and we rolled over in the dust. In- 
stantly realizing that if the wolf closed his jaws I would 
be severely injured, I pressed my right hand as far back 
into his mouth as possible, grasped his under jaw firmly, 
and found that he was helpless so far as biting that hand 
was concerned. We lay there, the wolf struggling with 
his body but apparently unable to do me any injury. | 
placed my left hand over the wolf’s muzzle, which greatly 
assisted me in steadying the struggling animal, but | 
failed to take into consideration the dexterity of his 


From a photograph 
taken about four years ago 
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powerful paws and paid dearly for my shortsightedness. 
Just when I thought I had him at my mercy, he gave a 
quick jerk with a front leg and succeeded in breaking 
my hold on his muzzle, but I still held onto his lower 
jaw with a death grip. 

In an unguarded moment I moved my left arm near 
his mouth, and in a flash he buried one of his sharp fangs 
in the flesh of my arm. It felt like the cut of a razor, and 
I knew that it had penetrated to the bone; the blood 
started flowing freely, part of it pouring directly into the 
brute’s mouth, and every once in a while I could hear 
him gulping it down. We lay there struggling for only 
a half hour, but it seemed ages. I was getting weak from 
the loss of blood and beginning to despair of ever getting 
away alive, when I heard the sound of a horse approach- 
ing at full speed, and I felt sure there was someone on 
the horse because of the regularity of the hoof beats. 
The rider proved to be my brother Van, and I was never 
in all my life more glad to see anyone. Advancing with 
pistol in hand, he was just in the act of shooting the 
wolf when I said: “Don’t shoot him. Get that baling 
wire off the curb of my bridle and we will tie him up. | 
want to take him to the chuck wagon alive.” And this 
we did. 


AN and I were standing guard that night but at dif- 

ferent watches, so I asked the range boss if we might 
ride together, as I had left my wounded dog 20 miles 
behind and I wanted to take her some food and water 
and, if possible, to do something for her. I was grateful 
when he consented to the arrangement, and as soon as 
we came off guard at 4:30 the next morning, we rode 
to the scene of the fight. 

The sorely wounded creature evidenced her joy at our 
approach by beating the ground with her front paws and 
by wagging her tail affectionately, and, if I live to be 
100 vears old, I shall never forget the look of gratitude 
that beamed from her blood-shot, feverish eyes. 
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With heavy hearts, we tenderly replaced her entrail 
sewed up the gaping wound, and bathed it with 
water. She could not take the food we offered but she 
sought to quench her burning thirst by lapping up great 
quantities of water from the top of my hat, which |] 
fashioned into a receptacle. Little did I suspect that ou 
labor of love was misdirected. The water we thoug! 

life-giving no sooner reached her stomach than she 
went into violent convulsions and, through 
moistened eyes, we saw her breathe her last. Her 
was a great loss to me, and, boy-like, I grieved for days 

When the wolf slashed my arm, he tore out a part oi 
the leader tendon and one end was hanging loose. We 
were 100 miles from a doctor, and as none of the bo: 
would cut it off for fear that blood poison would set in 

handled in such crude fashion, I bandaged the arm 
with a handkerchief. Three days later I happened to 
pass an old abandoned shed and the first thing that at 
tracted my attention was a pair of sheep shears—the) 
had probably hung there for years—rusty and dust be 
grimed; but I clipped off the leader with them a1 
fortunately suffered no ill effects from my rash act. 

[ had had a narrow escape but I was delighted wit! 
the outcome in spite of my injured arm and the los 
of my dog, because I had learned how to catch wolves 
alive, and I have been doing it ever since, although ver) 
rarely in recent years. Incidentally, I shall carry to m) 
grave the scar of my first encounter with a lobo. 

The catching of my first wolf was purely accidental. 
However, since I had made the discovery, I quickly real- 
ized the possibility of handsome returns for my efforts. 
There was a steady demand for live wolves, many zoos 
being willing to pay $5 or more per wolf. I found that 
[ could average about four wolves a day in cold weather, 
thus affording me a daily income of $20, less minor 
penses, which was lots of money in those days, at least 
to me, and it beat all hollow the wages of $30 per month 
I was receiving as a cowhand. 

As a result of my accidental discovery, 
I turned professional wolf-catcher, an oc- 
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Abernathy with the last two wolves caught on the Roosevelt hunt. 
Photo by Dr. Lambert 


One wolf was dead, the other alive. 
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cupation that afforded me much pleasure 
and no small amount of profit. All told, | 
have caught upward of 1,000 wolves, a rec- 
ord no man has ever sought to duplicate 
and one that will never be equaled, if for 
no other reason than because of 
conditions. 


[S 1901_with my newly-wed wife I 
up residence on a farm near 
a small town in the 


changed 


took 
Frederick, 
southwestern part of 
Oklahoma Territory. This section was a 
wolter’s paradise and I experienced no dif- 
ficulty in keeping the proverbial wolf from 
my door by catching live ones with my 
hands and selling them to the 
cuses, and wolf breeders. 
was devoted to farming and to breaking 
wild horses, but I considered wolf-catch- 
ing my principal vocation. 

The first wolf I caught after moving to 
Frederick deserves special mention. Ac- 
companied by Mrs. Abernathy and Jim 
Wyley, a nephew, I was hunting in the 
Comanche Indian Reservation near Deep 
Red Creek, a very narrow but deep stream, 
as its name would imply, when I spotted 
a lobo of particular interest and de- 
termined to capture him without delay. 

I knew from the way the wolf was run- 
ning that he intended to cross the creek 
and I realized that I couldn’t get across 
on my horse. A few feet from the water’s 
edge was a high bluff, but neither the wolf 
nor the dog even hesitated upon reaching 
its brink, hurdling over it madly. I dashed 
up to the bluff at full speed and attempted 
to rein in my horse, but he was headstrong 
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and carried me over the bank, which 
proved to be at least 30 feet, which was 
much higher than I had expected. I don’t 
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tnow how I got out of the saddle, but I 
think I just fell out. The horse veered to 
the right while I was thrown to the left, 
landing square upon the fierce battlers. I 
had voluntarily entered many fights of this 


erally catapulted into one. 


top, but all the time rolling and sliding 








trails and prairie dog mounds. By the time 
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-haracter, but never before had I been lit- 
We were a queer ball of man, dog, and 
olf, first one and then another being on 


lown toward the icy water a few feet away. 
‘resently, in some unaccountable manner, 
found I had caught the wolf by the jaw 
ind I knew he was mine for good. Even 
hough I was out of breath from my ter- 
fic struggles, I was pleasantly thrilled. 


N the meantime my horse had climbed 

back up the bluff, and as my wife had 
een me go over the embankment, I knew 
he would be frantic. She started driving 
toward me in the spring wagon at top 
peed, the wagon bouncing over cattle 


he got within 300 yards I had regained 
my breath somewhat and managed to climb 
art way up the bank; by the utmost effort 
hoisted the struggling wolf, which 
veighed 90 pounds, high above my head for 
er to see, and, of course, she knew I was 
ife. This was a very close call, and sev- 
eral vears later when I described the in- 
ident and pointed out the exact spot to 
President Roosevelt, he expressed amaze- 
ment at my miraculous escape. 

| caught wolves in this area for some 
me, as conditions were ideal. The wolves 
ere plentiful, the terrain was excellent 
xr horseback racing; and there were no 
fences or farms to impede the chase. It 

is very seldom that a wolf got away if 

had a fair run. 

On another particularly interesting hunt, 

had caught thirteen wolves and placed 
lem in a cage. My wife was driving the 

agon as usual and Jim Wyley accom- 
inied me on horseback. As we were 
breaking camp, I suddenly decided that I wanted one 
more wolf. I don’t know what prompted this thought 
inless I figured that the number thirteen was unlucky. 

\t any rate I made up my mind to add the fourteenth 
before reaching home. 

W. T. Waggoner, the Texas cattle baron, had leased 
irt of the Comanche Indian Reservation and had trans- 
‘rred several thousand wild, Mexican long-horned steers 
» the range. These vicious cattle were accustomed to 
en on horseback but they would attack a man on foot 

thout the slightest hesitancy. 

| had instructed Wyley to stay with the wagon until 
he saw me start the chase and then to follow on horse- 

ick as one never knew what might happen during a 
ild race. The country was full of prairie dog holes. 
eep ditches, and buffalo wallows, and a bad spill could 
e serious. 

l was about 34 of a mile ahead of the wagon when I 
liscovered three gray, or lobo, wolves 400 yards to the 
ight, and I recalled at the time that it was unusual to 
nd three wolves together so late in the morning. They 
peered at me for a moment, then dashed off to the south 

ward Red River, but shortly changed their course to 
the northwest, and followed a rough draw which gave 
hem a decided advantage. This is an old trick of crafty 
olves and. it greatly aids them in making a safe get- 
way. 

When they started back to the northwest, they sep- 
irated, and my two dogs kept after the center wolf. 
Coming in at an angle at my best speed, I was unable 
to check my horse and as a result ran over the lead grey- 
hound and killed him instantly. When my horse tram- 
pled the dog, he stumbled and went down on his knees 
tor 30 yards but never fell completely down. However, it 
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President Roosevelt and a fine horse from the Big D outfit of W. T. 
Waggoner. This was the horse the President rode on the hunt with 


Abernathy. Photo by Sloan Simpson 


checked my speed enough to let the other dog get ahead. 
[ had some rough running for a half mile, but finally 
the wolf took to the level ground, and I ran onto him in 
a jiffy. Dashing along by the side of the thoroughly 
frightened wolf, which was now doing his level best, | 
sprang from the back of the speeding horse and landed 
astride the terrified animal. The horse never slackened 
his speed and shortly was out of sight, the first time he 
had ever deserted me in this manner. 


I GOT my hold on the wolf without difficulty and was 

calmly surveying her fine pelage when a second wolf, a 
large male, suddenly appeared out of a clear sky and, 
like a flash, sprang upon me, inflicting a superficial 
wound on my right arm. It seemed that he was intent 
upon forcing me to release his mate, for after making 
the flying tackle, the wolf jumped off about 10 feet and 
crouched down as if to make a second spring. 

Just before the wolf made his second effort, however, 
I thought of my knife, which I habitually carried in my 
right pocket, but reaching into my left pocket, much to 
my surprise and delight, | grasped the knife. I managed 
somehow to open it, and when the wolf attacked, | 
jabbed it into his shoulder as best I could with my left 
hand, breaking off the only blade in the knife. This left 
me in a fine predicament. 

I chanced to glance over my left shoulder and there 
stood the third wolf glaring at me and apparently ready 
to attack. I hardly knew what to do, or which way to 
turn. In the meantime, my lone dog would snap at first 
one wolf and then the other, holding them at bay after 
a fashion, but not entirely removing them from the siege. 

Finally I got to my feet, still holding onto the female wolf, 
and started up the slope to the (Continued on page 70) 
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aie 
Mah .'s 
Ranges that lift rugged brows above an inspired 
world 


O HIM who follows the restless wind | 

dedicate this story. For he understands, 

and I should be happy to call him friend. 

We should ride the trails together and 
know the splendor of remote ranges which lift 
rugged brows high above an inspired world. Ours 
should be the silent companionship of wilderness 
camp fires, and we should make our roof the 
cold, star-pierced firmament. To this friend— 
whom I have never met—I give my hand, hoping 
that some day he and I may exchange greetings 
in some isolated sport-land. 

This man should learn to love the most beauti- 
ful trout that swims in American waters—Salmo 
roosevelti, the golden trout. <A fish that is truly 
the treasure of the High Sierras of Southern 
California, for here only, where he is native, does 
he grace the clearest of waters to reward the 
adventurous angler. 

It seems that the golden trout lairs only in the 
most elevated lakes and streams, seldom thriving 
below 10,000 feet. In lakes which are fringed 
with ice until July you will find him, and in 
streams which foam down precipitous slopes into 
high mountain meadows. But he has been intro- 
duced to nearly all of these waters. Only in the 
Kern River, and tributaries which were dis- 
joined long ago by geologic disturbances, was he found 
originally. From the denizens of Volcano Creek, a former 
tributary of the Kern River in California, have been de- 
rived the beautiful species which glorifies the majority of 
other golden trout waters today. 

On an afternoon late last June I spent restless hours 
fishing a stream which in the past had afforded me many 


happy days of sport. Why then, restless hours? In four 
days, on July 1, was to begin my first quest of the golden 
aristocrat of the high country. All had been arranged, and 
we were to start at dawn, June 30. Our party was to con- 
sist of five men: Elmer Brenfleck, husky war veteran; 
Earl Bieg, an outdoors-loving business man; Harry Culver, 
sure-fire angler and guide; Quince Sullivan, packer and 
cook; and myself. 

By June 29 it seemed I could wait no longer. The haunt- 
ing winds had done their work well. And since Brenfleck 
was suffering many of the same pangs, we decided to strike 
out twenty-four hours ahead of schedule. All of us could 
not leave, however, for the excellent reason that Earl Bieg 
had not as yet arrived in June Valley. Bren and I decided 
to while away this day and the next along the trail, meeting 
our companions at Lake Algiers, a glacier diamond set 
almost 11,000 feet into the sky. We chose to carry blankets, 
fishing tackle, cameras, and a small supply of food. Harry 
Culver mapped our route sketchily, and we set out with 
confidence which belied our knowledge of that vast Sierran 
country. Sure-footed cow ponies which had been reared in 




















Above—The stream lay ina 
series of splendid pools 


Right—Our packer posing 
with some trout he only 


orting Gold 


A Story of Fishing for 
Golden Trout 


By 
Paul W. Gartner 





the land of rock were 
our greatest asset. 
The mountains 
swallowed us. The 
trail led us beside 
deep chasms and along 
lake shores which wel 
comed and bade us 
sad farewell. From 
afar there grew a 
whisper of fast mov- 
ing water. Trails be- 
fore us diverged and 
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without hesitation we followed 
the branch which led in the di- 
rection of the heartening sound. 
Our crude map was forgotten. 
Of what importance are man-made charts when t 
glories of the earth are slowly unfolding to observing eyes? 

Emerging from a broad sweep of pine forest our trail 
again led up the steeps. But to the left we heard a tuneful 
murmur and saw a giant spray filled with colorful, refracted 
sunlight. No word was spoken as Bren and [ left the trail 
and rode towards the scenic sight. As we drew nearer we 
heard a sound that increased our pace, for what could a 


? 


human shout mean in this wilderness: 


he eternal 


HORTLY we came out onto a meadowland cut by a fine 

stream which was still unruly from the falls just above 
Here we saw the author of the surprising sound. In mid 
stream stood a man with capering flyrod; on the end of his 
line fought a trout which fairly churned the water. !n his 
sport the angler was totally unaware of our arrival. The 
fish which the stranger creeled was not a golden trout but 
a worthy brookie of perhaps 1% pounds. Now he noticed 
us and came forward with the sort of welcome which iden- 
tifies the genuine outdoorsman. He was a fish warden tak- 
ing time out to procure meat for a meal. We questioned 
him concerning Lake Algiers. 

“Algiers!” he exclaimed. “You’re almost 5 miles off the 
trail. Must have missed it at the first fork way below.” 
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This information was interesting but did not give us a outdoorsmen!” commented 
creat deal of concern. Tomorrow was another day, and Culver, but we couldn’t be 
surely we could retrace our route if necessary and still bothered by conversation 
rive at our destination in time to meet the remainder of with crisp trout ready for 














our party. the plate. 
The warden was kind enough to enlarge upon the map Appetites under control, 
siven us by Culver, and we journeyed on. The supple- we brought up the* subject 


mentary mapping indicated a trail to Lake Algiers which of fishing. The reports were 
necessitated only a partial return over our route. Evening © slightly discouraging, al- 
saw us on a barren crest, and we increased our pace in though a sufficient number 

' order to descend into the next basin before sun- 
set. That night we camped in a pine glade, 
lulled by the swish of needles overhead. 
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\ ITH the dawn we ate of our scant fare 
and started out in earnest to locate Lake 
\lgiers. Noon came and we ate the last of our 
food, still on the dim path which was supposed 
to join the main trail. Sometimes we were 
forced to pick our way around impassable slides 
ind washouts. The second night crept over us, 
and still the country was strange to our crude, 
ill-proportioned maps. Our food was gone and 
in the dawn we arose from cold blankets. 

Still across barren country, over snow-lined 
passes hardly discernible we crept and shortly 
before noon topped a rise which overlooked a 
vast area. In the distance we made out the glint 
of water, and as we pushed on we were able to 
identify the lake. Our map showed Lake Algiers 
; to be, actually, a pair of lakes joined by a nar- 
row neck; and the body of water before us was 
of the same conformity. Along a grassy shore 
there seemed to be objects moving: these would 
be horses. And was that smoke of a camp fire 
we saw rising from 
he hollow? Our ‘aa «2 . 
horses’ hoofs : 
plunged through 
midday ice as we 
crossed a meadow 
spring. Around a 
shoulder of rock we 
came upon four 
horses. Then we 
smelled smoke, but 
shortly the odor re- 
solved itself into that 
of trout frying. A 





Above — Appropriate 
reading for idle camp 
hours. Left—His net 
closed around a 1l-pound 
golden trout 


of pan-sized trout for 
a single mess had been 
taken. It seemed, 
however, that the fly 
had been a negative 
quantity until around 
11 o'clock when a 
slight breeze had liv- 
ened the surface of 
the lake. Near the 
narrows Culver and 
Bieg had managed to 
land nine or ten gold- 
en trout of medium 
size. It was around 2 
o'clock before the four 
of us set out with fly 
tackle. Harry and [ 
chanced to wander towards the connecting neck 
between the twin lakes. Here was the only spot 
where we could discern shadowy forms swimming 
in about 4 feet of water. Selecting feathered lures 
we cast above them, on a rippled surface. My 
choice was the far-famed Royal Coachman, while 
Harry tried a much-used Queen of the Waters.’ 


+ 


Right—A great op- 
pottunity for a cold 
bath. Below—Sport- 
ing gold from Lake 


Algiors UT the tantalizing fish were loath to respond. 


Only after innumerable casts did one rise to 
my fly. It was a small specimen and I lifted it 
without a net. Becoming disgusted with all flies 
in general Harry changed to a No. 4 hammered- 
brass spinner. As a result of his third cast he 
landed a 1-pound golden trout. 

His catch was more colorful than mine. The 
back was an olive-gold, shading to a lighter tone 
above the lateral line. The sides below were 
richly yellow, while a broad band of scarlet ex- 
tended from gill to tail. The back, tail, and dorsal 
fin were heavily dotted with black, while the other 
fins were mostly yellow. Indeed, the golden trout 
is a fish to inspire the artist, and even the most 
hardened woodsman will pause to admire its ra- 
diant coloring. 

After landing these two trout we cast for more 
minute later we came upon than an hour without getting another rise. As we moved 
three men engaged in pre- along Culver identified each location with sporting expe- 
paring a noon meal. Harry riences he had known in past years. Suddenly we heard a 
Culver gave us a look of faint murmur—the sound of tumbling water. ® 
relief, Earl Bieg came for- “A stream!” I exclaimed. “It may change our luck. 
ward with a warm hand, We followed our ears and presently came upon an outlet 
while Quince Sullivan said from the lake, a fast, inconspicuous stream. We saw that 
nothing but took two more it descended abruptly to a meadowland, so no doubt pools 
plates from the kyacks. would be found below. Climbing down a sharp slope we 

“You're a great pair of soon discovered that our surmise (( ontinucd on page 42) 
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ome Startling Dogs 


Describing Very Remarkable Points on Birds 


HE subject of the smartest By 


Archibald Rutledge 


things that dogs do may seem 

to be overworked until we re- 

member that every man who 
has owned and loved dogs has his 
own fund of stories concerning the sagacity of his favor- 
ites. I have always taken an unusual interest in this 
matter, and from my notes about my shooting dogs— 
notes that have been kept over a period of more than 
thirty years—I shall select a few in the hope that they 
may prove entertaining. 

Sut let me confess that I have no stories in a class 
with one a friend told me. He said that he took an 
amateur quail shooting with his old dog Prince—a sensi- 
tive and high-bred veteran. The tyro missed seven shots 
straight, at which the old dog disappeared. When at last 
discovered, he was found lying disconsolately in a ditch, 
his head ruefully laid on his outstretched paws, with 
great tears of disgust rolling down his cheeks! 

One warm, damp October morning, many years ago, 
I was driving in an open buggy with my old pointer 
Flora sitting on the seat beside me. I was not hunting, 
but had my gun with me. As we came to a particularly 
heavy stretch of sand, I let the horse walk. At the 
time I was paying attention to nothing especially. Sud- 
denly, however, Flora stepped down into the bottom of 
the buggy, moving gingerly. I felt her tremble against 
me, and knew that she was excited about something. 
Immediately | drew in my horse, which was very good 
at stopping and standing. At that moment Flora lifted 
her right foot, and right there in the buggy came to as 
pretty and 
stanch a point as 
asportsman 
could desire. 

Getting out on 
the far side of 
the buggy with 


* 


“I have it!'’ I said 
‘‘He’s pointing me; 
he is pointing this 
birdin my pocket!"’ 
Later I proved it 


































dn my gun and 
Pa . coming around 
to her, I tried to 


coax her down 
to the ground. 
But she would 
not move. I felt 
satisfied that she 


\t last I lifted her down; and in my 
arms she was still pointing. I set he: 
on the ground almost like an autom- 
aton. Her rigidity of pose never changed. The hot 
and heavy scent of the covey was too much for her. 
She had fallen into that kind of a fascinated trance that 
overtakes a dog under such circumstances. 

The eyes of a pointing dog show when a spell is on. 
I flushed the covey of eighteen birds, and Flo and I had 


great sport with them in an old sumac-grown clearing. 
But the achievement of the day seemed to me to be 


that point from the buggy. The conditions for scent 
were so good, and the birds were so near, that the dog 
just suddenly got her nose full of “odors of Eden and 
offerings divine.” She couldn’t do anything else but point 


NLY last autumn my old pointer Nell did a thing, 

both wise and amusing, the like of which even an 
experienced dog handler seldom encounters. She tool 
the trail of a ring-necked pheasant in some knee-high 
grass, and I followed slowly, not knowing whether | 
should get a shot or not, for cocks only were in season 
and there was no way for me to ascertain beforehand 
the sex of the fugitive. 

Nell did a wary and superb piece of trailing. Every 
once in awhile she would look back at me—probably to 
get my approval of her stalk and to make certain that | 
was “all set” to do my part when the bird took wing 
At last she came upon it, and drew to a steady point 
I walked up close behind her, whereupon a hen pheasant 
rose. Of course I did not shoot. 

I was watching the bird go when I was suddenly 
attracted by Nell’s peculiar behavior. She had turned 
around so that she faced me; she was sitting down; and 
she was barking at me reproachfully. There was no mis 
taking the meaning of her attitude. Simply interpreted 
it meant merely this: “Here I have done a grand piece 
of trailing; I got close to the pheasant without flushing 
it, and you were right behind me, with your gun all 
ready. The bird gave you a fine shot, yet you spoiled 
the whole thing by not shooting. O you men!” 

This rebuke I shall never forget, nor the intelligence 
of the dog that thus gently administered it. 

One December day I had been ranging the pinelands 
of my plantation for quail with Royal, my English setter. 
Having promised to be home at 3 o’clock for dinner, | 
took a short cut across the cotton fields toward the 
house. Somewhere near an old wild-plum thicket | 
missed Royal, but as we were near the house, I felt no 
concern, knowing that he would soon be in after me. 
When dinner was over and the sun almost down, my 


had winded a covey of quail in the 
heavy fence row beside the old road. 
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dog had not yet put in an appearance. Fearing that some 

iishap might have befallen him, I walked back toward 
the thicket where I had last seen him. This place was a 
kind of islet in the great brown sea of the cotton field. 
[wilight was coming when I reached the place. At first 
there was no sign of the dog. Then I saw him coming 
rather curiously round one end of the thicket, evidently 
intent upon business of his own. When I called him, he 
vave me a sharp, preoccupied look, then he crept forward 
ence more. Evidently he had game in front of him 
that was on the move. 


OMING up to the thicket, I heard, then saw a fine 

covey of quail running on the dry leaves under the 
tangle of bushes. They would not lie 
to the dog, and he would not let them 
run to the edge of the copse and take 
ving. I stood still, enjoying the perform- 
ance. Royal circled the thicket four 
times as I stood there, with dusk fading, 
and the mist rising in the wide field. 
He was literally herding the birds, making 
them “stay put” until I came. Every 
time they stopped, he would point; as 
soon as they moved, he moved also; 
and, by anticipating what they wanted 
to do, he shooed them back into the 
cover. There was no doubt in my mind 
that all the time I had been enjoying a 
leisurely dinner, Royal had been keeping 
up this singular and admirable perform- 
ance, alone, and with the hope of my 
return not very encouraging. 

In such cases birds probably 
take a dog for a fox, matching 
every maneuver of his with one 
of their own. I have always con- 
idered that while Royal did not 
actually hold a point for nearly 
two hours, he did something 
during that long stretch of time 
which was of a higher class than 
mere pointing. He had herded 
and held the birds against 
my coming. One Novem- fo 
her day I was hunting with f 
a friend in the mountain 
wilds of southern Penn- 
svlvania. We had with us 
Mike, a bold, brash, de- 
pendable, but homely 
pointer. Our game was 
ruffed grouse, but the dog 
was too fast for them. A 
slow, lazy dog is the best 
one for this prince of the 
woodlands. I have known 
a very badly crippled dog 
to be excellent on grouse. 
Our morning’s hunt had 
vielded us but one bird, 
which I had in my pocket. 
When this incident happened we were sitting beside 
‘ mountain rill eating our luncheon. There was no cover 
near us except a tiny clump of mountain laurel immedi- 
itely behind us, not larger than a dining-room table. 

Missing Mike, I said idly, “I wonder where that dog 
can be?” 

He was the kind that is always very much in evidence 
at lunch time. 

My friend happened to look around. “Easy,” he said; 
he’s right behind us, on a dead point.” 

It is hard enough at any time to kill a ruffed grouse. 
But to do so while munching sandwiches, with our guns 
laid by while we sprawled on the ground, seemed a feat 
ior some Houdini hunter. 

“He must be in that patch of laurel,” Jim whispered; 
‘of course, it might be a rabbit.” 

“Mike doesn’t point rabbits,” 
runs them.” 

Somehow we got our guns without being too awkward 
about it, rose to our feet, and gingerly advanced toward 


I reminded him; “he 



















What was my surprise when, only a 
few feet from the bank, he turned his 
body so that his head was upwind 


the pointing dog. He never moved. That far-away look 
in his eyes told us that some fascinating and powerful 
scent had completely charmed him. We walked past 
him and tramped through the patch of laurel. Nothing 
stirred. 

“Well, doggone!” muttered Jim. 

“Maybe he was pointing the lunch,” I suggested. “No 
—I have it! He is pointing me; he’s pointing this bird 
in my pocket.” 

“Ah, yeah?” asked Jim utterly unconvinced. 

But there was a way to prove my theory. I made Jim 
stay with the dog while I walked away. As soon as I 
got far enough away to cause the scent to be faint, Mike 
broke his point; but he trailed up to me, when he ac- 
tually pointed again. “My chance for a 
shot,” laughed Jim; “but there wouldn’t 
be as much sport in shooting you as in 
bagging a grouse.” 

This happening naturally leads one to 
wonder how in the world a dog with a 
sensitive nose ever manages to “sort out” 
the hundreds of alluring scents that he 
finds wafted to him in damp woodlands 
and across warm stubble. He will reject 
scores to follow up the right one. Of 
course, some scents must be indistinguish- 
able; for example, a land 
turtle will often fool the 
best dog; and certain spar- 
rows give off a scent that is 
as gamey as that from quail. 
| never blamed old Mike for 
“ex his singular performance, 
though it did give Jim a 
chance to say that the only 
grouse my dog would ever 
point was a dead one—in 
my pocket. 

While the following story 
is not of pointing, it seems 
to belong with this class of 
tales. When I was a boy 
I used to shoot ducks on 
the wild banks of an old plantation 
rice field. The birds came into this 
field to feed during the night, and sel- 
dom arrived before twilight. The 
shooting in that half-light was always 
uncertain and, even after a duck fell, 
| could never be sure of retrieving it. 
Not having rubber boots, I just used 
to wade right in, trying to locate my 
quarry by dead reckoning. One eve- 
ning | took along a setter named Red- 
bird, not in the hope of any help from 
him, but just because he had followed 
me to the boat. 


HE flight that evening was remark- 

ably abundant and fast, and I was 
so busy shooting that I did not stop to 
retrieve my ducks as they fell in the 
marsh. I decided to “shoot it out,” and then to spend 
the last half hour of dim daylight in searching. I had 
forgotten all about Redbird. As a matter of fact, I had 
not seen him after 1 began to shoot. When I was ready 
to hunt for the ducks, | called the dog. He came to me 
in a moment and as he brushed against me, I noticed 
that he was wet. 

We started down the dark bank together to cross an 
old log into the field. .The dog stopped in front of me 
and then he turned and looked at me for my approval. 
And well he deserved it! On the bank, in a neat row, 
were eleven mallards and two black ducks, all duly re- 
trieved without a word from me. ‘I thought I had shot 
down about a dozen ducks. Here they were—full meas- 
ure. And here was the real hero of the exploit. 

I have no doubt that Redbird had marked down every 
bird as I had shot, crossed the old log and retrieved it 
properly, and then laid®it in line with all due dispatch. 
[ felt as any one would ‘fel who, upon approaching a 
dreary and difficult task r (Continued on page 53) 
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Suggested division of the United States into three zones for a waterfow! season of ninety days. All 


maps prepared by More Game Birds in America, a foundation, from records of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
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A Permanent Solution Proposed by 
“More Game Birds in America,”’ 


a Foundation 


NDER the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, the Secre- 

tary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to 

determine and fix the open season for migratory 

game bird shooting, “having due regard to the 
zones of temperature, and to the distribution, abundance, 
economic value, breeding habits and times and lines of 
migratory flight of such birds.” 

In the past three years, the open seasons for migratory 
waterfowl have been changed five times, culminating in 
the highly unsatisfactory thirty day season for 1931. A 
steady decrease in the supply has necessitated several 
successive reductions in the length of open seasons. 
With each reduction in shooting time the difficulty of 
fixing open seasons by guesswork becomes more ap- 
parent. Last year, in the neighboring states of Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky, there were four dif- 
ferent seasons for waterfowl shooting fixed by Federal 
regulation. 

[t is highly important that the open seasons for migra- 
tory waterfowl should, if possible, be at the same time 
each year and should occur during the time when water- 
fowl are present in each locality. Such open seasons 
should of course be uniform in States having similar 
climatic conditions. 

Is there a sound and reasonable method by which the 
open seasons for wild fowl can be determined to the sat- 
isfaction of sportsmen and, at the same time, afford ade- 
quate protection to our ducks and geese? 

We think there is. 

The answer, we believe, is to be found in the natural 
conditions which govern—far more effectively than any 
man-made law—the periodic migrations of our waterfowl. 

Ducks and geese literally live on water; they subsist on 


Season 
Boblem 


water-borne or water-supplied food. When water freezes 
over, the birds temporarily lose their homes and larders, 
and they move. 

It therefore is reasonable to state that the annual 
sweep of Old Boreas from the north to the south is the 
real cause of the migrations of ducks and geese. And 
it is equally reasonable to assume that open seasons 
based on the average freezing or “freeze-up” dates in 
various sections of the country, provide a far soundet 
basis for fixing open seasons than arbitrary dates set 
by human decisions and subject to political or othe 
pressure. 


HE accompanying maps* are an attempt to illustrate 

the practicability of such a method of determining open 
seasons. 

In the preparation of the accompanying maps, the first 
step was to determine on what dates water in any par 
ticular locality freezes up, which gives a remarkably ac- 
curate idea of the time during fall or early winter each 
year when the main flight of ducks leaves a locality and 
moves south. 

To secure reliable data, we obtained from the United 
States Weather Bureau the average dates, over a period 
of about forty-six years, for every section of the United 
States in which the mercury drops to the freezing point. 
These were marked on a contour t the United 


map of 
States. Lines connecting points freezing up for the 


* Note:—Due to space limitations, we are able to print here only the 
Ist, 2nd and 5th of the total of six maps prepared by the foundation. Thx 
three that are missing (October 1, November 1, and January 1) are similar 
to the map of December 1 insofar as the tendencies they illustrate are 
concerned. 
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Normal mean temperatures on October 1, based on average records of about 46 years of the U.S. Weather Bureau. The average 
date of the first freezing temperature in the Dakotas, Minnesota, Northern Wisconsin, and at the higher elevations of New 


York and New England, ranges from September 15 to October I. 
October as far south as the northern portions of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, and the central 


In a normal year freezing weather occurs before the last of 
rtions 


of Arkansas and Oklahoma. Along the Canadian border freezing temperatures occur, on the average, on about 15 days in 
October, but to the southward the number decreases rapidly 


winter on about the same day were plotted. The map 
entitled “Average Date When Mean Daily Temperature 
Falls Below 32°”, resulted. This furnishes a clear picture 
of when freezing temperatures grip various sections of 
the country during average years and the pace at which 
they move southward over the country. For example, 
reference to this map will show that. certain sections of 
South Dakota have been “frozen up” by the middle of 
November during any normal or nearly normal year, 
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while the southern section of the State may be “open” 
for another week. This map also shows the various sec- 
tions of the country which are permanently above 32°, 
that is, sections in which freezing temperatures are in- 
frequent or unknown. 

Freezing temperatures settling on any section for the 
winter generally drive out the tardiest of migrants. 
Nature thus marks the end of shooting opportunities at 
about the “freeze-up” dates (Continued on page 70) 
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Normal mean temperatures on December 1, based on average records of about 46 years of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 


During 


December cold waves become more frequent and severe, and in the interior portions of the country very low temperatures 
occur occasionally. Temperatures of 10 to 15 degrees below zero have been experienced in December as far south as southern 
Kansas and Missouri and 5 degrees below in portions of Tennessee and North Carolina 
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Right—The author with a 
Stone sheep. Photo taken in 
camp the morning after the 
kill. Circle—A good sized car- 
ibou bull in the Cassiar Dis- 
trict. Bottom—Geo. Ball, 
guide, with Fannin ram 
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A Sheep and Grizzly Hunt 


By 
Roy Schoeb 


OU get in touch with George Ball at Telegraph Creek Seattle where we boarded a steamer for Wrangell, 
and he'll show you a fine hunt.” These were the traveling through the Inside Passage and still water al 
words of Capt. Barrington, and the starter for a hunt way. At Wrangell we again met Capt. Barrington and rod 
in the Cassiars for those old monarchs, Ovis stonci with him up the Stikine River to Telegraph Creek. On thi 
nd Ovis fannini, rams of the wind-swept ridges between way up the river we saw a number of goats and several 
58 and 60 north. We were‘on our way back 
» the States from Alaska where we had 
hagged Kenai moose, Dall sheep and wood- 
land caribou, when we met the Captain 
nd started to plan another trip into the land 
of big game, rainy days, cold nights, camp 
life, and thrills galore. A letter to George 
Ball brought back a reply—after several 
months, for the mails are slow and the life 
of a guide and trapper in the northland is such 
that a reply by return mail cannot be expect- 
el—that he could outfit us and take us into 
i country where we could see moose, caribou, 
sheep, both stonei and fannini, goats and 
grizzlies. As soon as the letter came I called 
my good friend Mike, pal of mine on several 
previous big game hunting trips. He came 
in from his ranch that evening and we began 
to enjoy planning. For two years we wrote 
letters, read various articles, and talked of 
our trip into the Cassiars of British Columbia. 
The day came and the start was made, to 

travel by train some two thousand miles. 
Our route took us through the Canadian 
Rockies, wonderful beyond description, to The pack train on a mountain side 


I 
















































Mike and George with two of George's sled dogs 


black bears. We were getting into game country. Our guide, 
George Ball, met us at the boat and again assured us we 
were going to have a fine trip if his preparations had any- 
thing to do with it. In order to save time he had sent the 
pack train ahead and we took a car out to Diese Lake, 78 
miles, and crossed the lake in a motor boat, 25 miles, thus 
making over 100 miles the first day, a good six days’ drive 
vith a pack train. At the end of the lake we started with 
the pack train and in two days’ drive were in game country. 

\ few days riding horse back and some hiking and our 
ook, John Dahl, began to peel more spuds and fry more 
eat. The fine meals he prepared seemed to agree with 
ike immensely as he gained 20 pounds in forty days, twice 
s much as I could gain. 


[' WAS a pleasure to see Nanuk Etzerza, the Indian boy 

who acted as packer and second guide, lash packs and 
andle horses. He was one of the best I have ever seen 
n his work and it was really uncanny the way he could 
ind his way through the muskeg and over the slightly 
narked trails. Twenty-eight years he had spent in the moun- 
tins around Telegraph Creek and was never more than 200 
liles from home. He had never been outside as far as 
\VWrangell and had never seen a picture show or a paved 
treet. His knowledge was that of a good native of the 
Northland; he knew the mountains, the rivers, the game and 
he fur. He spoke good English, was clean and very de- 
pendable. In all he was one of the best and most dependable 








Telegraph Creek on Stikine River, the end of navigation 
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natives in the district. Only a 
short way out from Diese Lake 
we were seeing moose and car- 
ibou and saw them every day 
during the trip, until we were 
back in Telegraph Creek. As 
near as we could estimate care- 
fully, we saw at least 15,000 
caribou and some 500 or 600 
moose. After traveling to the 
north slope of the mountains 
near Tuya Lake, where we 
made camp, we began hunting. 
George and I started out early 
to look for sheep, climbing to 
the top of the mountain where 
we hoped to get a look over a 
large plateau and locate some 
rams. We had hardly reached 
the top when George stopped 

















Mike's record caribou with a 5644 spread and 19 points 


me by saying, ‘“There’s a ram,” but the ram had already 
winded us and was gone. It was quite a large Stone sheep 
with large base but short curl, and with him was a Fannin 
ram as white as any Dall in Alaska. He, too, had a short 
curl and small head. After getting on top, we sighted an- 
other small ram, and during the day saw five more—all 
small. It looked as if sheep hunting was going to be easy as 
we had located sheep in less than an hour after leaving camp 
and had seen eight during the day. Mike went out during 
the day and looked over some other mountains, but no sheep 
were seen. It seemed as if the place where the rams were 
staying was quite small, so we decided to move on to larger 
country for them. Several more days were 
spent traveling and hunting to locate a ram 
mountain. We saw a number of ewes and 
lambs but no big rams. On the day we reached 
our permanent sheep camp where we were go- 
ing to hunt sheep from fly camps we located a 
grizzly some 2 miles away and Mike and 
George started after him. I went along to 
see the fun. We rode up within about 1 mile 
of him and took out on foot. The bear was 
traveling along a mountain side in open coun- 
try and was never out of sight of us so the 
stalking was fairly easy. After some fast 
climbing, running, stopping, and then crawl- 
ing along low to keep out of sight of the bear 
we were up to where we thought he would 
pass. In a few minutes he came, stopping 
here and there to look for roots, berries or 
gophers—a grizzly seems to be always hun- 
gry. He walked up to within about 60 yards, 
and Mike let him have it. Immediately the 
bear started bawling and rolling down toward 
us. Another shot and he stopped dead, only 
about 30 feet away, the first one having hit 
him in the heart, the second in the back. Mike 
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John, the cook, left, and Nanuk, the guide and wrangler, 
pose with the head of the Fannin ram 


tn olin. - . 7 


had his first grizzly and the first trophy of the trip. 

Che next ten days we worked harder than all the rest of 
the time on the trip trying to locate a mountain with some 
large rams. We could find plenty of ewes and lambs and 
ome small rams but no large heads. We simply could not 
locate the real ram mountain. George and I got so far 
from our fly camp one day that we could not get back, so 
it was up to us to siwash out. Fortunately we were in the 
land where there are plenty of caribou. In the valley below 
us were some 1,500 head, so I decided to get a caribou head 
right there. We needed him. We looked over the heads 
of those near by and decided that one of them had a pretty 
fair head that would do to take in, so we stalked him and I 
stuck a bullet through his lungs and thus took my first 
trophy—a caribou hide to sleep in, and meat for supper and 
breakfast. It was just about as exciting to kill a caribou 
where they were so plentiful as it would be to drive out in 
the Flint Hills and shoot a Texas longhorn. 


Ar TER taking off the head and cape, we took the hide, 
“ a rib roast and the tongue and started for timber where 
we could make a camp and have some fire. It did not take 
long to set up camp with a caribou hide and some meat. 
(George started a fire and roasted caribou ribs and tongue in 
the open fire while | cut away some brush with my hunting 
knife and gathered some mountain feathers (balsam boughs ) 
for a bed. It was dark when we started camp and in about 
in hour the cook announced that supper was ready and we 
feasted on caribou ribs (camp fire style, a /a Ball). George 
seemed to make out pretty well at this but really I cannot 
say that I enjoyed it very much. Such a night as I put in 
trying to sleep in a green caribou hide, freezing on one side 


and burning up on the other! Final 
daylight came and we were up and h 
breakfast before sun-up; more carib 
ribs and tongue and we were on ot 
way to camp on foot, about 12 mik 
away. The fresh meat we had been e 
ing made us very thirsty and we dra: 
from every little stream, which made 1 
very weak and the going hard. \ 
reached our fly camp about noon a: 
Nanuk was there with the horses 

take us in to the main camp. A hor 
certainly looked good to me then, 

how I did eat potatoes, canned pea 
bread and jam with good black tea. T) 
world looked much brighter afterwar 
On the way back to main camp Nanu 





Williams’ Point where the Fannin ram was living 

went by and brought in the caribou head and cape. 1 
horns had forty points, a good spread and were quite heav 
The next day we moved our main camp over to whet 
we thought we could locate the ram mountain and the fir 
day out Mike located them and brought in a good Sto 
sheep with 37%-inch curl and 13%-inch base. George ai 
[ hunted all around the locality where Mike had found h 
ram but we couldn’t find anything with a good head, loo 
as we might. The third day on the ram mountain, Mik 
brought in another nice head with 36-inch curl which can 
up well past the eyes, making a complete curl and a vet 
pretty head. George and I decided to make a final, la 
effort to get a good ram in the country we were hunti1 
before we moved main camp, so we started out the nex 
morning with fly camp and grub enough for two days. W: 
were going to get sheep if any were there. Mike a 
Nanuk went along to bring the horse 
back, and to show us where we coul: 








get a good ram, on a mountain wher: 
they had seen one a few days before. 
We were within about 2 miles of th« 
small mountain when George spotted 
the ram and we left the horses wit! 
Nanuk and Mike, and started after him 
He was feeding when we first saw hi! 
but soon lay down on a small ridg« 
where he could see in every direction 
Our only chance to get him was t 
shoot from a certain peak across to th: 
ridge where he was lying, a distance o! 
about 250 yards. We worked our wa 
around behind the peak from which we 
had to shoot and climbed to the top 
George looked over and there lay the 
ram, a big fellow with a fine head. 
took a good breathing spell befor: 
shooting as I had looked a long tim 
and traveled several thousand miles fo 
this opportunity and did not want to 








Pack horses patie ntly awaiting their loads 


fail now. A miss and he would be gone 
























own the other side of the ridge before 
| could shoot again. I then crawled up 
to where George lay watching the ram, 
rested the rifle over the rocks, took 
areful aim and squeezed it off. 

‘You got him,” George cried. The 

im tried to get up but could not, then 

rolled down the ridge and out of sight. 

was not sure whether I had a sheep, 
nd rushed over to where he was lying 
is fast as I could go and looked down 
elow—and there he was, stone dead. 
[he bullet had broken his neck and 
shattered his lungs. He was a fine 
Fannin ram with 14%-inch base, 35- 
nch curl and 28-inch spread—an old 
tellow. 

\ll the time we had been stalking him 
like and Nanuk had been watching us 
through the glasses and could see every 
move we made, also the sheep. It was 
a real show for them. Now that I had 
one sheep, George was sure that I could 
get another over on another mountain 
n country where wé would have better chances for bear, so 
we moved camp the next day and started out for grizzly. 
There were plenty of bear signs in the country but the 
veather was too nice for bear hunting. What we wanted 
was snow, not too much but enough to put the bears to 
digging gophers. That night.a light snow came and bad 
veather set in, lasting the rest of the trip. It either rained, 
snowed, or was windy and cold every day. “We will get 
hear now,” Nanuk said while we were eating breakfast. 
George and I went up on top where we could look the coun- 
try over and after about an hour George said, “With this 
much bear country in sight we ought to see a bear.” I took 
my glasses down from my eyes to answer him and looked 
down the slope below us and there was a big grizzly. I 
replied, “There’s your bear.” We looked him over and 
decided he was traveling toward us, so we worked down the 
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The writer and his first grizzly where it fell 





mountain. By this time I had emptied my gun and George 
handed me my other one. The first shot from it brought 
him down and I had my first grizzly—a good medium size. 
in fine fur. 


HE next day we moved camp into new country that had 

not been disturbed, for bear, caribou and moose. It had 
set in for bad weather and we hunted most of the time in 
rain and snow. Mike and George left camp at noon and 
came in that evening with a caribou head, a head with only 
nineteen points and no blades in front but with a spread 
of 56% inches—a record for spread. 

Nanuk and I looked over a number of caribou and moose 
but did not see any good heads. | counted twenty-two moose 
in sight at one time, some feeding in small lakes and others 
in the willows. At the next camp we had a fresh snow, and 
started out for grizzly. George and I saw fresh tracks of 
three bear, one of them exceptionally large, but we could 
not see any bear. That night when we got into camp Mike 
had brought in another caribou, a very fine head with fifty- 
two points and heavy brows and blades. He, also, had seen 
fresh tracks of a large grizzly. From here we moved camp 
to the mountain where George was sure I could get another 
ram and we also would have a good chance for bear. We 
left camp early in the morning and by 9 o’clock were up 
where we could see over a large slope of the ram mountain 
and stopped to take a look with the glasses. In a few min- 
utes we located five sheep so far away we could not make out 
for sure whether they were rams but they were all large 
sheep and we thought they must be rams. We decided that 
the thing to do was to get up where (Continued on page 66) 









Basin where Stone rams were located 


mountain to keep him from winding us, 
ind started toward him. He would lie 
lown, get up, nose around for some- 
thing to eat, walk first one way, then 
nother, until we hardly knew how to 
set close enough to get a shot as we 
wanted to keep above him and the wind 
vas bad. Finally we got up within 
tbout 250 yards of him and he walked 
ight out on the slope in front of us so 
that we couldn’t get any closer without 
lim seeing or winding us. I started 
hooting and emptied my _ bolt-action 
rifle without touching him. He seemed 
confused and did not know which way 
to run at first but finally he located us 
and started off in high right up the 








The author and “‘Spark Plug’’ out for grizzly on a cold day 
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LL our sporting magazine- 
feature articles on mus- 
kies, steelheads, bass 
and trout. But why 

ignore the humble catfish, friend 
of our boyhood days? Granted, 
he is not beautiful, and his man- 
ners leave much to be desired: 
but how about his good points ? 
He is widely distributed and his 
appetite and constitution are both 


excellent. When he bites, he does so with convincing thor- 
oughness, and after you catch him you can wrap him in some 


in the Land of Manana 


Cat Fishin’ 


By E. I. Miller 





tackle, or plenty of line to tur 
him. The channel cat always 
looked to me like an overgrown 
blue cat, which he may be, for all 
[ know to the contrary. The yel 
low cat is more sluggish, and has 
a wider, flatter head. His meat 
is very white, and delicatel 
flavored, even in the larger spec 
imens, up to say, 25 pounds 
Above that size the meat of all 


varieties becomes more or less coarse and tough. Then, ot 
course, we have the pollywog cat, a ratty-looking customer, 


wet sacks, haul him around for halt a day, and then drop all head and fins, which, so far as I have observed, never at 
him in water and he will calmly swim away. Naturally a tains any size—but did you ever, in a misguided moment 


catfish taken from a half-stagnant slough is a rather muddy- 
flavored and lifeless specimen. This is not the fault of the 


run your finger down one’s mouth? Don't! I think the in 
ventor of the first steel trap got his idea from such an ex 


fish, but of his environment. In the swift, cool streams of perience. I made his acquaintance on the banks of the 


the Southwest he is a very dif- 
ferent individual. If you doubt 
me, bring your light tackle to the 
banks of the Rio Grande, or the 
Pecos some night, sink your hook 
into a 25-pound blue cat, and see 
what happens. As for his eating 
qualities—just slice him up cross- 
ways, roll him in meal, and fry in 
deep, very hot fat, like a dough- 
nut—then pass the ketchup! 

So I am going to bat in his 
behalf; not because I consider him 
the “king of our game _ fish” 
(though he might pass for court 
jester) but because most of us go 
fishing primarily for the fun there 
is in it, and cat fishing ts fun— 
lots of fun—under the right cir- 
cumstances. 

There are three main varieties 
of catfish in the above-named 
Texas rivers: the blue, the yellow, 
and the channel. The blue cat is 
the trimmest built of all. His head 
is smaller, and he is very power- 
ful. While he does not run so 
large as the others, he is the hard- 
est to land. When the hook pricks 
him, he departs like an express 
train, and it takes very strong 








IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Casuals of the Southwest 
By ROBERT FROTHINGHAM 


The well-known sportsman and favorite amona 

OUTDOOR LIFE authors describes an unusual 

hunting expedition that took him after mountain lions 

in this country and then after yavalina and other 
game of Mexico 


Overgrazing’s Aftermath 
By ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 


1 vital and vivid presentation of what excessive sheep 
? : 
grazing on our public domain is causing in the way 
of disastrous erosion 


The Tide-Runners of Long Beach 
By R. D. CAIN 


Few sportsmen have written of Eastern sirf fishing 
with anything like this author's zest and charm 


A Wyoming Hunt 
f treat for the big game hunter, in which GEORGE 
B. JOHNSON tells of getting elk and moose in the 
Cody region 


It Couldn’t Have Happened— 


But it Did 
By P. ALLEN PARSONS 


An amazing true story of that “big brook trout” in 
Ontarw waters 








Nueces, one dark night, and it 
took the evidence of a high-pow 
ered flashlight, and a lot of still 
higher-powered argument to pet 
suade me that he wasn’t a 5-foot 
water moccasin! 


ALK about your variety of 

baits—they use everything, in- 
cluding laundry soap, numberless; 
prepared lures, on down throug! 
various kinds of live and dead 
baits (some very dead), to turkey 
buzzard! Each, as usual, with its 
staunch champions. The best bet 
of all is live bait, either frogs, o 
small fish; only, let there be lots 
of them, for the turtles and ga 
are like the poor. 

A catfish has rather bad eye- 
sight and will frequently pass 
quite close to the hook without 
seeing it. Therefore, if you want 
results, you need plenty of hooks, 
either trot line, bank hooks, or 
both. I have seen the limitations 
of their vision demonstrated sev- 
eral times in feeding tame ones 
in the rock tanks of the country. 
When food is thrown in the water, 
which is perfectly clear, all the 
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will rush over toward the splash, but 
lunder around, hunting for the bread, etc., 
loating in plain sight. 
Of course this type of fishing makes no such 
mands upon the angler’s skill as, for example, 
fishing; but it has a technique all its own, 
nd the possibilities of various mishaps are 
houndless. Neither does our hero compare in 
chting qualities with a big muskie, or tarpon, 
but at that the safe landing of a 30-pound blue 
cat, from the steep, treacherous banks of these 
rivers, at night, without a gaff, and often with- 
out much light calls for rather careful manipu- 
lation, while the removal of one from a trot 
line in 4 to 8 feet of swift water (no boat) 
is a decidedly lively undertaking. In the event 
that your catch turns out to be an alligator gar, 
which has failed to cut himself loose, things are 
further complicated by the fact that he can, and 
bite like a wolf. These gar grow to a 
length of 6 feet or more, though of course there 
no holding one of that size. They are a ter- 
rible scourge to all classes of other fish, and 
ire by no means safe swimming companions 
after they have been roused by the scent of 
blood. I have seen what happens when they find 
one of their own kind that has been wounded. 


EPTEMBER, 1929, found three of us with 
“a few days of liberty on our hands. It was 
the dark of the moon, and word reached us that 
“they were biting.” Our preparations were not 
elaborate; some grub, a bed roll or so, and a 
few odds and ends (our fishing tackle, needless 
to say, was ready at all times) and a short 
while before sundown we fired up the old fliv- 
ver and departed. 

Our destination was a seldom-visited stretch 
of the Rio Grande, about 100 miles west of Del 
Rio. Here the river flows, swift and narrow, 
between high rock cliffs, with numerous deep 
holes and eddies. Our ob- 
ject in starting a 200-mile 
journey at dusk was to 
reach some big dirt tanks 
ilong the road after dark, 
catch our frogs, and push 
on to Devil’s River, there 
to camp for the night. 

This frogging is quite a 
porty proposition in itself. 
The correct procedure is 

one man to keep the 
roposed victim well daz- 
led with a flashlight while 
his partner slips up and 
claps his hand over him. 
Sounds lots easier than it 

, and the acquisition of a 

uple of hundred frogs is 

several hours job, as a 

Doc so far outshone Jim 
nd me that finally we 
urned the catching part 

er to him, with appro- 
riate remarks on the size 

| his fist, etc. We car- 
ed the lights, the sack 
ull of frogs and green 
ranches. Frogs were plen- 
ful and Doc’s batting 
verage was way up around 
1000 per cent, so a couple 





hours saw our quota made up, and the lights of Del Rio 


ding away behind us. 


On reaching Devil’s River, we camped on a little Ber- 
1uda grass patch, just before crossing the causeway, carry- 
ng our bed rolls a little to one side, where the car lights of 
ite travelers would not disturb us. We were 
pecting some more of our bunch in another car to join us 
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Three good channel cats 


deed. 














































A highway in the Texas river country 





here, and I appointed myself a committee of 
one to give each incoming car the once-over, as 
it passed slowly around the turn and up on the 
bridge. While admiring one big, sleek-looking 
touring car | chanced to notice a determined 
looking chap on the back seat, who was eyeing 
me over some kind of a shooting iron. I still 
insist it was at least a ten gauge. Probably a 
load of liquor out of Mexico, and they had mis- 
taken us and our car with the rifles on the out- 
ide, for rangers. I appreciated the compliment 
and all that, but on second thought decided | 
really ought to go help the boys get supper. 


NEXT morning about 9:30, we left the high- 
4S way, slowly worked our way down an 
abandoned road to the river. 

This is a deceptive country. To a stranger, 
the wide, grayish green landscape, cut here and 
there by deep, rugged, dry canyons, seems the 
essence of desolation. The occasional jack rab- 
bit, drifting away, with lop-sided, effortless gait, 
generally excites conjecture as to what he finds 


to live on; while the apparition of a band of 


sheep, wild as deer and fat as butter, seems an anomaly in- 
As a matter of fact the grass and weeds, while sparse 


s 


enough, contain a high degree of nourishment, and the very 
necessity for light stocking of the range renders the animals 
of this section unusually thrifty and free from disease. 

The ranch roads of this district are in themselves a liberal 
education in how to herd a flivver (Continued on page 41) 
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N ALL quick-draw work, speed in 
bringing the gun into firing position 

is of paramount importance. Ac- 
curacy of fire must be subordinated 

to this as the gun is pointed instinctively 
from the firing position it can reach most 
quickly after leaving the holster. This 
is principle number one and must be ob- 
served if a fast draw would be developed. 
The placing of the holster on the body 
is the second consideration. Speaking 
mechanically, some positions are faster 
than others and all have their advantages 
and disadvantages which will be taken 
up in order. While the gun, and holster, 
and method of firing the gun, all con 
tribute to or detract from the quick draw, 





[ will not consider these things here 
which I have already covered in a pre- 
vious article (Cf. “Practical Defensive 
Shooting,” Ovutpoor Lirr, Feb., 1932) 


but rather with the mechanical side of quick-draw work. 

In the placing of the holster on the body, the distance the 
hand has to travel to reach the gun as well as the angle of 
its swing must be taken into consideration. This one factor 
more than anything else limits the speed of a given posi- 
Because of this reason the Butt Draw, for instance, 


tion, 
is mechanically and inherently faster than the Shoulder 
Draw. 

Still, there are gunmen who can draw faster from a 


shoulder holster, purely because of the amount of practice 
they have put in on it, than from a belt holster. That big 
Cherokee Indian peace officer, Tom Threepersons of New 
\Mexico, is one. He is a veteran of more than two-score gun 
duels ranging from C central Mexico. But the 
point | make here by this digression is the fact that well- 
directed, consistent practice will do wonders in increasing 
vour speed on the draw and rectifying mechanical errors 
to some extent. In fact, steady practice is absolutely nec- 
essary to success in this phase of pistol work. 

The most important principle of the quick-draw is simply 
that the hand can cover the distance between two points 
quicker by moving in a circular or elliptical motion without 
stopping than it can by making two straight-line movements 
of forward and back and stopping and starting again at each 
end of the swing. In the former case the hand picks up the 
gun en route as described later instead of stopping to grasp 
it and then starting again. You can prove this to your own 
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uick Draw 


satistaction by trying to pick a fly 
the air by reaching the han 





ifter it, then catching it by giving a « 
cular sweep with the forearm, the elb 
acting as the pivot. You will find 
latter motion to be much the faster. 





Simple as this may sound it is rea 
the secret of the gunfighter’s quick dra 
and has been entirely overlooked by th 
written on the subject fro 
There is no lost mot 
in this circular action as the hand ne 
stops moving but snatches out the gun 
it goes by, and the inward flip of tl 
elbow snaps the gun 1 into fir 
position. This is illustrated in cut 1 
Shoulder Draw. 

Note the angle of the hand’s swit y 
indicated by the dotted lines and arro 
next to the holster. The right hand 
moved up to the gun as the left pulls 
coat or vest aside and the last three fingers hook under t 


who have 
time to time. 


aroul 





gun butt, starting it from the holster. As this is done tl 
forefinger lays across the trigger and the hand tightens 
the butt as the gun is pulled upwards and to the right whe 
it comes to rest near the right breast as indicated by 


arrow point. At this instant the elbow snaps down to 
side as shown by the dotted line and arrow thus bringi 


the gun around into firing position. 


\ HEN the gun is drawn as just described from a 
slung pouch holster, it can be done faster than by pu 
ing it sideways from a spring-holster and snapy it do 
to the hip. This is the most comfortable position for car: 
ing a heavy weapon, though it is not as fast as several of t 
belt positions. *k draws 






no 
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It is the only one of the quicl 
making use of hip shooting. 

The proper method of hip shooting I have illustrated 
cut 2. Note that the hands are held at waist level 
above and out in front of the body. This allows them 
swing free in co-ordination with the eyes and 
cramp the fingers or wrists. This, I know, is 
unlike the popular conception of hip shooting as shown 
Wild West movies, but nevertheless, I have never seen 
quick-draw artist or first rate gun slinger who ever mad 
use of the “gun held low down against the hip” positiot 
Try it yourself and you will readily see the reason why 
cannot be done. 
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While hip shooting has its limitations, still it has come 
n for a lot of unjust criticism by those incompetent to speak 
on the gunman’s “triggernometry.” Using it, one could 
hardly hope to punch holes in a bull’s-eye at 50 yards, but 
ior the purpose for which it was developed, that of putting 
. cylinder-full of lead in a 12-inch section of a man’s inti- 
mate personality at 5 to 20 feet in the shortest possible space 
f time, it cannot be duplicated. Over fifty years of use in 
: the West proves this and it is the position the gun snaps to 
; most quickly in making the quick draw. Consider the Un- 

lerhand Cross Draw illustrated in cuts 3, 4, and 5, and you 


11 


| see why this is so. 


"THIS draw also makes use of the circular motion pre- 
viously explained but the wrist, in this case, is brought 
nto play instead of the elbow. Also, there is one important 
hing I want to point out here, insignificant in itself but 
omething that makes for an all-important quickening of the 
lraw. Note that the position of the shoulder and upper arm 
as remained unchanged, the elbow alone acting as the pivot. 
[his forearm motion is very much quicker than any move- 
ent of the shoulders could possibly be and the holster 
hould be placed so that the hand naturally swings up to 
he butt of the gun as shown. 
In executing this draw the hand swings up to the gun 
ith the last three fingers crooked to hook under the butt, 
ut 3, and as the hand continues moving past the gun a 
light tensing of the fingers serves to pull it clear of the 
holster, cut 4. As this is done the hand has reached the apex 
f its swing and starts downward again at which instant a 
d nap to the left is given with the wrist as the hand starts 
lropping, which causes the gun to flip up into firing posi- 
on, cut 5. Its upward and sideward movement is stopped 


ee een) 


+ 


hen the outheld forefinger hits the trigger and curls 
round it. 
\t no time during this process is the butt held so tightly 
t the gun cannot pivot in the hand and it is only as the 
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forefinger snaps across the trigger that the grip upon it is 
tightened. This draw, when properly executed, is the fastest 
of the gunman’s quick draws and though lengthy to describe 
can be performed faster than the eye can follow. 

Its companion, the Backhand Draw illustrated in cuts 6, 
7, 8, and 9, is executed with the left hand should the right 
become disabled in action. It is a trifle faster than drawing 
the gun upside down with the little finger across the trigger 
and permits a fast second or third shot which the other 
does not. Also should the shooter desire, the gun is in posi- 
tion for the execution of the Border Shift—the throwing of 
it from left to right hand. 

In early Western days it was one of the tricks developed 
by gunmen to help along the sudden and violent demise of 
an enemy. This would be done by attracting the opponent’s 
attention to the right hand when the left would suddenly 
execute the Backhand Draw. Needless to say, it is a very 
disconcerting maneuver to one not expecting it. 


N EXECUTING it the hand snaps up to the gun and 

slides between the body and the gun butt, cut 6, with the 
palm of the hand against the butt end and finger crooked 
slightly to hook under it. Then the hand is simply swept 
upwards and to the left, partially freeing the gun from 
waistband or holster and causing it to pivot around to 
where the last three fingers can close over the butt, cut 7, 
and as soon as this is done the forearm and elbow is raised, 
completely freeing the gun, cut 8. At this instant the elbow 
snaps down to the side, cut 9, flipping the gun up to firing 
position where the forefinger snaps across the trigger, stop- 
ping further movement of the gun. This draw takes an 
unusual amount of practice as it is almost pure juggling, 
but it can be done faster than the average man can draw 
with his right hand. 

Perhaps the best known of all the quick draws is the Butt 
Draw, featured so much in Western fiction. This is illus- 
trated in cuts 10, 11 and 12 and is widely used in the West 
by mounted officers, cow- 
boys and other outdoor 
men. It is the only prac- 
tical method of bringing 
two guns into action at 
once and for that reason 
was developed to a high 
state of perfection by the 
two-gun men of a genera- 
tion ago. Mechanically 
and in point of speed it 
runs the Underhand Cross 
Draw a close second. 

In cut 10, the hand with 
last three fingers crooked 
to hook under the gun butt 
has snapped up to the gun 
in an upward and forward 
swing to the front. As the 
fingers contact the gun the 
forearm is raised, cut 11, 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Right—The canoe broke 
the placid water with the 
grace of a greyhound. We 
felt like explorers going to 
probe the secret beyond 
Below—Making friends 
with a Grassy Narrows dog 


























LEASE 


Dad, let me 
sibly get lost with airplane maps and everything,” | 
coaxed. 


go—honest, we couldn't pos 


‘But I thought girls were supposed to stay home 
and bake pies and mend socks.” Dad countered with a 
twinkle in his eye. That “twinkle” told me I had won! 

After days of coaxing I could hardly realize that in a 
few hours we, Martha and I, would start on a three-weeks 
canoe trip. There was nothing definite in where we were 
going, but our direction was to be mainly north. As we 
lived at Hawk Lake, Ont., on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, our route would take us to the National Railway. Dad 
said this would be a two-day hop; from then on we had 
no plans. 

The tollowing comprised our outfit: 16-foot canvas- 
covered canoe, two paddles, an 8 x 10 tent, eiderdown robe, 
a three-point Hudson’s Bay blanket, axe, hatchet, .270 Win 
chester rifle, a leather bag containing our toilet articles 
minus mirror and face powder—though it did include fly 
repellent, fishing line, two spoon baits, gun oil and cleaning 
rod. We carried our clothes in a gunny sack, and the grub 
in a two-compartment orange crate. The following was to 
last us till we reached a four pounds bacon, two 
bread, two tins of butter, syrup, jam, coffee, evaporated 
apples and prunes, flour and baking powder, salt, pepper, 
onions, wild rice, a small piece of salt pork, and a little bag 
of vegetables for a stew. And, oh yes, I almost forgot to 
mention the box of cookies mother made for us. Early 
in the morning of June 6 we left home, my brother’s, “That's 
the country where men are men and women are a nuisance,” 
and Dad’s, “What do you want for dinner tomorrow night ?” 
still ringing in my ears. 

It was a glorious morning. The canoe broke the placid 
water with the grace of a greyhound, and birds flittered 
along the banks eager for us to race with them. We felt 
like explorers going to probe the secret beyond. 

The first portage, just a jump-over, let us into Williard 
Lake. Rounding the point, far down on the stretch a thin 
haze of blue smoke hung over the trees. It proved to be 
from the camp of Mr. James, a trapper north of Hawk 
Lake, on his way home after coming out for supplies. Nos- 


store: 


ing in along the flat rock we stopped and talked for a few 
minutes; he asked us to have coffee, but we were bent on 
moving. 


He said he was pulling out for his shack in a few 


addling Our 








Own anoe 


By May L. Busch 


waited till he loaded up and we 
The Williard-Bruin Portage, about 44 m 
Shoulders that seldom carri 


minutes, so we paddle 
along together. 
took away some of our pep. 
a canoe, and heads that were not creased by a tumpli 
objected strenuously to being burdened. But as Martha sa 
“we had to be tough.” The next two portages were dece! 
ones, and soon we found ourselves on the clear, sparkli 
waters of Loon Lake. 

Lunching together on a flat rock Mr. Jam 
recounted many incidents in his years of trapping, flav: 
ing his recital with moose stories that should have gaine 
him entrance into any “Tall Story” club, even pointi 
out the place where he had seen nine bull moose swi 
across, while twenty-four more sat on their haunch« 
along the shore and watched the proceedings. But the o1 
in which he got two moose with one shot was just a st 
higher in the science of moose taming. It seems he w 
poking along the shoreline one dull, cloudy day, not 1 
from home, when he spotted two old codgers coming towa! 
him, one leading the other. He up and shot the fore on 
the other one reared but did not run. Going up to it, | 
discovered it was blind! “No use wasting a shell,” he sai 
to himself, so tying a rope around its neck he led it hom 
where (I figured he was going to say he backed it into tl 
meat grinder) he cut its throat. 


point, 


WE MADE camp on the second narrows on Danie! 
Lake; did not put up a tent, just rolled our blanket 
and robe out under the stars. Martha said her shoulde: 
needed liniment, and I told her I needed new shoulder 
Next morning we counted our aches. Martha had fourtee 
places that said “ouch,” every time she touched them; 
had only thirteen unless I could count my big toe that 
had stubbed on the last portage. a 

Pancakes for breakfast and we proceeded northward. T! 
Bush portage, almost half a mile long, was not just t! 
thing to help raw shoulders, but then, “we had to be tough 
Saw two deer on Bush Lake, our first sight of game. On 
the Bush-Little Canyon Portage we were greeted at t! 
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ck by fishermen, whose lodge 

estled among a grove of pines 
beside the portage. They helped 
us with our load across a 500-yard 

tage. One of the guides, car- 
ving over my rifle, noticed that it 
was loaded, and proceeded to give 
me a lecture. It had been an over- 
ight on my part, as I had loaded 
it the night before to keep the 
“Side Hill Godgers and Wild 
Ravines” from devouring us, and 
had forgotten to empty it. From 
then on, we referred to this por- 

ige as “the place where you un- 
load your guns.” 

There was a head wind on Lit- 
tle Canyon. We went under the 
track, through a cement culvert 
into Big Canyon, a lake running 
parallel to the railroad track for 

distance of 18 miles. Here we 
laid up two hours, pushing on 
when the sinking sun had quieted 
the waves. Opposite Canyon Sec- 
tion House, we made camp for 
the night. We soon discovered 
ve were next-door neighbors to a 
beehive, but did not make any 
calls to get acquainted. Made a 
well, roaring fire, and while I stewed prunes and apples for 
he morrow’s breakfast, Martha took a 10 o’clock dip. After, 

e sat around the fire in our pajamas and made toast. It 
rained during the night, and pools of water gathered on 
our robe (we had not bothered to put up the tent). The 
mosquitoes held a special committee meeting over our heads, 
no doubt debating on whether to carry us away bodily, or 
just eat what was exposed. 


WE PADDLED all day against a head wind, with a 

fine drizzle to keep us from getting overheated, and 
made five portages on Canyon River—two good ones, and 
three rotten ones. The rain made the clay (for we were 
now touching the edge of the clay belt) very slippery. It 
seemed strange to see clay as we had left sand and rocks 
only a day behind us. The birch and poplar were many 
inches larger in circumference and many feet higher than 
those around home. 

\bout 5 o’clock we hit the Wabigoon River. In the next 
two hours we sighted eight deer feeding along the numer- 
ous grassy bays. About 7 o’clock, we landed, wet and hun- 

ry, at the portage into a marsh that Dad had told us about. 
Camp was made on the portage instead of looking for a 
lace where the wood was handy. Had a difficult time in 
the rain to secure dry wood; and setting up the tent proved 
no easy task. If at any time in our trip I wished myself 


Above—He proved to be 
Mr. James, a trapper 
operating north of 
Hawk Lake. Oval—Two 
of the dogs at Grassy 
Narrows. Below—A 
bunch of the children 




















home baking pies it would have been then. To add to the 
unpleasantness mosquitoes, bent on destruction, came by the 
thousands. They were the long, rangy kind with a whine 
in their cry tor blood. 

June 9. “Daylight in the swamp,” I heard Martha call 
gaily, and a faint aroma of steam- 
ing coffee drifted through the 








Canoes drawn up on shore near the dock 


open tent flaps. A lovely, bright. 
sunny morning and soon we were 
both down to the lake washing 
clothes and bedding that had got- 
ten wet. Later we cut dry poplar 
wood across the creek and carried 
it to the tent. Gathered some bal- 
sam boughs for the bed (cedar 
were not available). Then it be- 
gan to rain so we sat in the tent 
and sang, mended, and _loafed. 
When it cleared up, we took the 
canoe out and went fishing. The 
first bite proved to be a jackfish, 
so we broke his neck and left him 
for the gulls. A lovely, golden- 
tinted pickerel could not resist the 
little kidney-shaped spinner that 
flashed past his jaw. We had 
fried pickerel for our evening 
meal. Getting caught in the rain 
coming home, put us to bed shortly 
after 7 (Continued on page 44) 











Right—A snap- 
shot of a rhino 
scenting danger 
and on the alert. 
Below—Mrs. 
Johnson astride a 
recently killed 

rhino 
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IV. Some Grim Batties o-r Great GAME 

ANKIND is trying to eliminate war and the fight- 
ing instinct, as something primeval and barbaric. 
It is. I know of few wild creatures which will 


not fight to the death on occasion. But in nearly 
every case the cause of battle is the same. That cause is 
the desire for a mate, or a meal, equally desired by a rival. 
A sufficiency of both assured, it is seldom that battles would 
occur in the wilds. Man alone does battle for sheer lust 
of power, which proves him either more, or less, barbaric 
than the forest giants—according to the individual viewpoint. 

Sut while the above is true as regards the males, the fe- 
males sometimes fight from a nobler motive; which is the 
protection of their young. I have been privileged to wit- 
ness a few battles of both kinds during my years of wan- 
dering, and surely one of the latter was as savage and 
relentless as any so far recorded. The courage of the 
dauntless mother equaled that of any mate-mad bull. 

While hunting along the Quito river in Angola, I camped 
one morning in elephant country, resolved to put in a few 
days reconnoitering, to ascertain whether any heavy tuskers 
were about. 

Getting a semi-permanent camp fixed occupied the morn- 
ing, and after a rest I went out in the late afternoon with a 
few boys to get meat for the camp. We soon got a reedbuck, 
and with one native I wandered on for a few miles to look 
around, leaving the others to take the meat back to camp. 

Making a wide detour we turned towards camp about an 
hour before sunset, and had only gone about a mile in the 
new direction when we heard ferocious growls in a dense 
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patch of thick bush to our right and ahead of us. We quick! 
halted to listen, and as the growls rose to a_ snarling 
note, there followed the squeal of an enraged rhino. 
The next moment there sounded a dull thud, and above the 
low bush rose a cloud of whirling dust. At the same time 
the snarls increased in volume and malignity. Evident), 
something unusual was taking place and we went forward 
as quickly as was possible with due regard to caution, 
discover just what it might be. 

The bush was of the interlacing mutema variety, and t 
force a way through this would give warning of our ap 
proach and hamper our movements considerably if the an! 
mals charged. Judging from the dust cloud, the scene ws 
wanted to witness was being staged no more than 20 pace 
within the edge of the bush, although, from the ground 
level, we could see nothing of it. Then we noticed a ta! 


tree with spreading limbs and devoid of foliage, about 1!) 


paces to our right and some yards from the edge of the bus! 
This promised a bird’s-eye view, and we hastened to climb 11 


S WE mounted the tree the low growls burst into 

crescendo volume that was almost a roar, and we be 
came certain that more than one lion was very close to u 
The snarls were answered again by that sound that wa 
half squeal and half grunt; followed this time by a sharpe 
squeal, and the sound of a heavy blow. As this latter sou 
reached ‘me, I secured a foothold on a limb about 15 fee 
above ground, and grasping the trunk of the tree to stead 
myself I looked in the direction of the sound. Most surel) 
the scene before me was well worth the climb! 

There in a small clearing of about 20 yards circumfe: 
ence, due to a break in the mutema bush, stood a rhinocer: 
cow rooting the ground with her horn in a very transpo! 
of fury. Eyeing her savagely from a distance of 5 pace 
stood a big lion and lioness. They stood close together wit! 


half-opened mouths and bared fangs, while on the groun 
behind the cow, lay a baby rhino only a few days old. Fro: 
the ineffectual struggles of the little creature to rise, 
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eemed that it had already been badly hurt. As I noted the 
ctors in the drama, the cow backed cautiously beside her 
calf. Then with a quick side sweep of her head she hurled 
the calf behind her, beneath the shelter of the close-growing 
bush. Only for a brief instant was her head turned away, 
but in that split second the big lion sprang, and landed on 
her shoulders. As her head swung back in a vain attempt 
to dislodge the lion, the lioness passed her on the other side 
a limping rush, and made for the calf behind her. It 
looked as if the calf was doomed. Then the cow did an 
mazing thing. I have often thought since, that surely the 
aternal instinct had sharpened her usually dull wits. 


AS THE lioness came alongside, and in the instant her 
* “ striking paw rose to sheathe its talons in the youngster, 
e cow deliberately dropped on her stomach, and with the 
ion still on her shoulders rolled clean over on top of the 
mess. The same movement dislodged the lion, who fell 
lear. The lioness’s head jerked back from the calf and bit 
vagely at the ponderous quarters which pinned her to 
rth. As her teeth sank into the tough hide the cow jumped 
her feet almost as quickly as the lion. 
He came again with a rush, but this time the cow’s low- 
ed head met him squarely, and although he twisted aside 
» avoid it, her horn caught him behind the shoulder and 
pened a long wound from shoulder to flank. But for that 
cat-like twist she must have disemboweled him. 
With a roar of pain and anger he struck once only, leav- 
g the bloody trail of his claws on the gallant cow’s neck, 
en bounded out of reach and turned to watch her from 
hout 10 paces off. Without pause the cow turned to the 
mess beside her—who was struggling desperately but 
iinly to rise—lowered her head, and with a mighty heave 
urled the yellow form high into the air. It fell a few 
irds away and lay gasping painfully, the fight gone out 
it, and portions of the entrails showing through a great 
le in the stomach where the cow’s horn had entered. The 
w had won definitely and decisively, but her gallant fight 


Left—Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson 
resting on an 
elephant they 
had shot. Be- 
low — Mr. 
Johnson with 
a lion killed 
while feeding 
on a zebra 





Photos by cour- 
tesy of Martin 
Johnson whose 
new book “Con- 
forilla” has just 
been published 






had failed to save her calf. Before we arrived, one of the 
lions must have succeeded in mauling it severely. The cow’s 
well-meant roughness had done it no good and the lioness’s 
final assault had sealed its fate. It lay now with closed 
eyes, breathing but faintly, and evidently “all in.” Seeing 
this, I took careful aim at the lion, still standing a few 
yards beyond the lioness, and brought him down. At the 
shot, the cow plunged for the bush and disappeared. I 
noted as she went that her tough hide was opened and bleed- 
ing in many places, yet I do not think she was vitally in- 
jured, and I hope she survived. Her gallant victory surely 
entitled her to live! 

Another shot finished the practically dead lioness, and 
then we descended the tree in the last of the sun rays. The 
little calf was already dead, and several punctures from 
leonine fangs and deep claw wounds in the soft skin, showed 
the reason for its decease. But this was no guarantee that 
the cow would not return and treat us as the enemies. It 
was too late to skin the dead lions, so we made for camp 
with only the memory of an epic. battle as a trophy. 


NE? morning we found the hyenas had been busy. The 
calf was entirely eaten, and the lion hides so torn as to 
be valueless. 

I am of the opinion that those lions had met the cow and 
calf when unusually hungry, and had braved the cow’s anger 
to secure the calf. It is seldom they will take such chances, 
and the issue in this case proves their prudence and wis- 
dom. The lion, also, was so severely injured that if I had 
not shot him he would still have been incapacitated for hunt- 
ing for some time. A hungry lion and lioness are formid- 
able foes even for a rhino cow, especially when the latter 
is handicapped with the care of a calf, and although the 
bulls are always doughty fighters, I had not known until 
then that the cows could (Continued on page 67) 
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ulldogs of the Okefenokee 


By 
Charles Newton Elliott ) 


HEN the harvest moon begins to appear nightly on Valdosta-Waycross highway, and there turned southward 
the horizon, when the cool pleasant days and cold over an old road leading through the edge of the Okefenoke: 
windy nights come again, when crimson tints the Swamp. 





leaves of the maple and sourwood.and the sweet This swamp, which is one of the wildest regions of the 
“eum turns purple, a curious little tingle invades my spine south, covers some 600,000 acres of land and lies on the 
ind the hair roots of my scalp. At night I find myself slip- Georgia-Florida line. A great portion of it is impenetrable 


ping off into my den to haul out and polish up my camping except by boat and many spots in it probably never have 
equipment. My vacation comes in the fall, which to me is been seen by a white man. In the swamp is an abundance 


the loveliest time of the year for camping. of game, it being the refuge of deer, bear, 
Sometimes I go north to the mountain raccoons, otter and a great many other ani 


mals prized for their meat or fur. The re- 
mote lakes, hidden in the area and which on 
finds difficult to reach once he finds them, 
are indeed paradise for a fisherman. The 
finny tribes are entirely unacquainted wit! 
the tricky lures of the white man and onc: 
in Billie’s Lake I actually saw a black fis! 
taken with a white piece of clot 
tied on a hook. 


rails and the grouse and trout. Sometimes 

go south with the squadrons of ducks and 

veese to the black rivers and swamps, where 

the big bass and jackfish shorten the life of 
plug by their viciousness. 

Last fall I was somewhat in a quandary 
as to where I should like to grow my an- 
nual beard. There were so many 
pots in nature’s big back door- 
vard that I had never been, or, 
wanted to see again, that I could HIRTY long miles separat 
not bring myself to a decision. It Homerville and Fargo, the last 
was Steve’s letter which finally . town on the southern edge of the 








persuaded me. It read, in part, as Autumn great Okefenokee. It is veritabl; 
iollows: “. . . . October 15 will ; the last outpost of civilization i: 
find me following the narrows The 7 of oe blackbirds and the whistle this vast expanse of wildernes 
into Billie’s Lake of the Okefeno- Ww ich the ‘ume of the partridge in the forests’ area. Here we crossed the Su 
kee Swamp. From there, | plan i -—- ) wad, aii ial es eat in wanee River, that famous stream 
to hit the run northeastward to laced with frost which has its beginning in_ the 
Minnie Lake. They say that Min- —~ ay a carol like 2 message heart of the swamp, and turne 
nie Island is somewhere in that The fiddling of the crickets when the sun is northward into a_ wild, roug! 


. 8 . oe . . . owes hanging low, iain ine? wee S 1. = 
vicinity, located close to the exact And Ge -aemmen dey to teoded with Geos the road. Traveling over 5 miles pe 


center of the swamp. They say hue of snow; hour was impossible. We chugge: 


at few > > ave ever The pleasant sense of living when the summer's a PST: : yet 
also that few people have ever a through dry creek beds, whic 


seen that island, that it is small And it’s time to call the bird dog and polish would have been flooded during 
and a hard bit of land to find. up the gun. wet year. We dodged stump hole 
The lake is so full of trout..... The razzle-dazzle pine > Ag aye 4 ie, Geo prene, and rocked over rickety pol 
. ° of ‘Lhe ‘ ; J t itt aun . . . 
well, you'd call me a liar if I Th a her eer ce ee sai bridges. I did not doubt that we 
made any comparisons. It’s the The absence of mosquitoes and the crystal, lim- were leaving civilization. 
finest bit of fishing water in the pid pool Three hours of. thi | 
nest bit of Nshing water in the Where yesterday you entered a piscatory duel; ree hours of this sort Ol 
south. ..... So tie up your rod A Seems in the timber and a mighty balky travel brought us to Lem Griffis 
rs eart ° . . - 
case and toothbrush and come That a fellow doesn’t fancy is ever going to place on what is called the “‘main 
along. [The canoes are in fine start; ; land,” near Jones Island. Le: i 
” A promise that you're certain to have a month * 8 ‘ 
shape. And so on. of fun, was an old friend and so we 
Say—it's time to call the bird dog and polish stopped to chat with him and in- 
HE lette ee up the gun. odine' sonditi Fines 
| . letter was irresistible in its —Jobn Bernard O'Sullivan. juire a out conditions Of game 
appeal. It brought back mem- and fish in the swamp. 


ories of days we had spent to- 
vether in the swamp, of days 
when the big fish hit viciously, of 
cold, windy nights with glowing 
camp fires and fragrant pipes. It 
made me want to dig a canoe paddle into the 
water and twist it to the current. It made 
imy mouth water for crisp bacon, toast sat- 
urated in pine smoke and coffee that would 
send warmth coursing through my body. It 
made me want to slip on my cold boots in 
ihe morning and welcome the breakfast fire, 


Lem told us that the swamp was 
very dry, the water being dow: 
from 3 to 400,000 acres to a fey 
lakes and small ponds. He said 
the year had been exceptional!) 
dry, that the fish were all concentrated and 
food was scarce. Many fishermen had fished 
in Billie’s Lake during the summer but th: 
“run,” or water trail, to Minnie Lake wa 
impassable on account of low water. No on 
had fished there since early in the sprin; 
and the fish were probably “r’aring to go.’ 












to plunge my face and hands into the cold He said that the bears seemed to all be 
water of the stream and rub a healthy glow working in that vicinity, since it was good 
into my skin, and after the breakfast dishes were cleared bear territory and they had been undisturbed 

away, to light my pipe and greet the rising sun, “You're late [ shall never know how to describe the two desperate day 
this morning, old man.” In short I wired Steve that my through which we labored in traveling from the landing o1 
resistance to such things was not what it once was. Jones Island to Minnie Lake. The run was through im 


The morning we packed our equipment in the car, hooked penetrable brush, so that it was impossible to carry the 
our canoe trailer on behind and left Tifton, the air was canoe, and the water in the run was too shallow to float th 
crispy cold and filled with drifting, colorful leaves. We boat. The slime under the water would not hold us and 
went to Homerville (in Southern Georgia) located on the when we attempted to walk we floundered helplessly throug! 
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he morass. So we 
pushed the canoe by 
and _ paddles, 
through one mud 
nk after another, 
every step of the 

‘ay. The first night 
we did not prepare 
‘amp but lay out un- 
ler the stars, utterly 
exhausted. The sec- 
ond night found us 
camped on Minnie 
Lake shore, camped 
on dry land where 
the water is nor- 
ally from 3 to 4 
feet deep. 

Because I wanted 
to try fishing with 
fies in the swamp, I 
arried with me a fly 
rod as well as a 
short casting rod. I 
vas depending on 
the latter for most 
f my fun, but in 
ome way it had be- 
come entangled with 
the other baggage 
on the trip and was 
broken. I was filled 
vith dismay at this 
little tragedy, for I 
felt that my fishing 
was practically over 
before it had started. 
[ had a tragic feeling that those giants 
{ the black water would not waste 
energy on lures as dainty as flies. 

[ was not wrong. During the sec- 
ond day in the swamp I tried every 
bass and trout fly in my case but with 
slight luck. I caught several small 
perch and a large-mouth black bass 
weighing less than & pound. I was dis- 
couraged when Stevens came in with 7 
a nice string of Eastern pickerel . 
(known locally as jack) and _ bass, Lee 
taken on his bait rod. I realized what 
a desperate plight I was in, for the 
two weeks I had so anticipated seemed 
doomed to failure. 


| oles 


HE next morning I tried a large 

No. 9 hook artificial minnow. This 
yielded a number of strikes, but the 
rod was so light and the minnow so 
heavy that I could not strike back 
properly and consequently lost two or 
three of the “big boys” without a 
truggle. So for the sake of experi- 
nent I put on a pork rind with a white Bucktail. I made 
everal casts with this new bait when suddenly there was a 
icious jab against it, a swirl near the surface of the water 
ind my line went limp. I examined the linen and saw that 
t had been snapped by sharp teeth. I knew what had hap- 
pened. Those bulldogs of the southern waters were astir 
nd with my embarrassment at losing a good minnow came 
i certain confidence. 

The blackfish were biting! This meant sport rather than 
meat. This meant pitched battle with fish that would fight 
until the last ounce of fight was thrashed out of them. | 
forgot the jacks and bass, everything except those grim, 
ony-mouthed monsters which were never landed until they 
floated feebly in to the boat on their sides. I would let Steve 
upply the meat for camp and I would have some fun. 

_ This fish, which goes by the name of bowfin, grindle, mud- 
fish, dogfish and several others, is said to live in the lakes 
ind streams of the Mississippi valley and in the east from 
the Great Lakes southward. These fishes are said to be the 








Top—Having fun with a big one. Oval—A 
pleasing vistaon tropical Minnie Lake. 
Bottom—A fighting mad blackfish 


missing link between 
the true lung fishes 
and the gar pikes, be- 
ing able to live in 
the open air away 
from water longer 
than any other 
American fish. The 
lure must be pulled 
slowly for them, 
more slowly than for 
most fish, but their 
strike is heavy and 
powerful and they 
can cut more capers 
than any fish I know. 
From dancing on 
their tails on the 
water to doing the 
barrel roll runs their 
repertoire. 

I put on a copper 
leader with a swivel, 
a No. 5 spinner and 
a red and white 
Bucktail. Rather 
than casting care- 
fully under the lily 
pads, the edges of 
old logs or around 
the bases of cypress 
trees, as I did for 
bass and jack, I had 
only to throw the 
spinner into the mid- 
dle of the lake, let it 
sink as I drew it 
slowly toward me and most of the 
casts yielded fish. 

The first big fish I hooked almost 
got away. I went out alone during the 
middle of the afternoon. Steve was 
somewhere in the middle of the swamp, 
trailing a bear. The canoe was drift- 
ing with the wind while I fished from 
one side to the other of the narrow 
lake. My camera was open for I had 
decided to make some action pictures 
to show that crew of “doubting 
Thomases” in the office. 

[ felt a strike on my fly rod. I 
struck back and picked up my camera. 
preparatory to snapping the fish when 
he jumped clear of the water, twist- 
ing, shaking, fighting furiously to dis- 
lodge that little piece of barbed steel 
in his jaws. Standing in the canoe 
as I was, holding my rod in one hand 
and my picture machine in the other. 
[ was totally unprepared for the mon- 
ster which shot out of the water, 
shook himself like a wounded bull alli- 
gator and departed for parts unknown. I almost upset the 
canoe wher | threw the camera at the seat and at the same 
time tried to release the reel which was scorching my thumb. 


HE fish changed directions and tried to reach the lily 

patch. I tested the strength of my rod and line to the 
fullest when I cut him back into the middle of the lake. Then 
he went wild. There was an explosion on top of the water 
and the smooth lake changed to foam. He went into the lily 
pads and I was powerless to stop him. How I managed to 
untangle him, I don’t know. I’d as soon have tried to keep a 
tight line on a Mexican jumping bean. And at last when 
both of us were about exhausted and I slipped him over the 
side of the canoe, he tried to break out the bottom with his 
tail. He weighed slightly over 12 pounds. 

That afternoon is the only time in my life I ever stopped 
fishing when the fish even threatened to bite. For once 
I got enough while they were still hungry. I kept only two 
fish, both 12-pound grindle. As (Continued on page 69) 
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By 
R. E. West 


Mess QO Mallards 





HREE days of the open 
season for migratory water- 
fowl had passed and nary a 
trigger had | tickled. 

“Why, you wouldn’t think of go- 
ing duck hunting with the cold 
that you have,” argued the lady 
who took me for better or worse. 

“Aw, it’s just a touch of bron- 
chitis. I have it every winter,” I 
argued. 

But the chances are that I would 
have lost the argument had it not 
been for Doc. Doc lives just 
across the street from me and drops in occasionally 
during the hunting season just to remind me that he 
doesn’t have time to hunt. Oh no, he doesn’t ever ask 
me to send him over a pair of ducks or quail, he just 
talks about how much he would like to have a pair. He 
knew the season was on and that three days of it had 
passed and no ducks had -been left hanging on his back 
porch. Anyway, just when I was ready to do some tall 
arguing that my cold didn’t amount to much, Doc 
dropped in for a chat. 

“Nice duck weather,” he said. 

“Fine, and I aimed to go tomorrow but the madam 
insists that my cold is too bad for me to be out on the 
sound in such weather,” I replied. 

“Ahem—any pains in your chest? Running any fever? 
Sleep well at nights?” he asked all in one breath. 

“All of ’em,” I replied before I could check myself. “No, 
oh no, cough a little when I smoke too many cigarettes, sleep 
fine, haven’t any pains and no fever,” | corrected. 

“Ahem—were you thinking of shooting from a sink 
box or bush blind?” 

“Bush blind.” 

He walked over to where I was stretched in my easy 
chair and placed his head on my chest. 

“Take a deep breath,” he said. I did. “No congestion, 
just a little touch of bronchitis. Be perfectly all right 
for you to wrap up well and shoot from a bush blind. 
—Ahem—I’d enjoy a mess o’ mallards,” he said, taking 
the last cigar I had on my radio. 

“It’s a conspiracy,” voiced my better half, but there 
the argument ended and | went out right behind Doc to 
telephone Frank that I would be waiting for him 





On the way to the shooting grounds 


on the wharf at sunrise. What 
day the next day promised, with 
the thermometer hovering around 
freezing, the wind northeast and 
threats of snow. Three batter) 
boats with guides were on the 
wharf ready to cast off at a word 
from the game warden who wa: 
on hand to see that no one leit 
before sunrise. 

“Who are you shooting with to 
day?” they asked when I showed uj 

“Frank.” 

They all laughed. “He hasn‘ 
turned over for his second nap yet,” they said in uniso1 

But I knew Frank better than that. He likes to pound 
the hay all right but he likes duck shooting better, and 
it wasn’t long before I heard a stuttering Ford coming 
up and knew that he was on the job. 

“How long you been here? Why ain’t you got your 
stuff aboard? Got plenty of shells? Got any licker: 
Got plenty of cigarettes? What in the H—— have you 
got’r” he sang at me. 

“Everything but dead ducks,” I replied. 








UT he hadn’t waited for my reply. He disappeared 

around the end of the boathouse and it wasn’t long 
before I heard the put-put-put of a gas engine and the 
bow of his skiff nosed around the wharf. 

“Cut that motor off, you can’t leave here yet,” warned 
the warden. 

Frank didn’t stop the motor, he tossed a line over 
post and held the boat in place and yelled at me to get 
aboard. I lost no time in obeying. 

“Two more minutes yet,” warned the game warden 

It took about that long for me to get aboard and get 
settled, and right in the midst of their argument the 
warden called “time” and there was a roar from the bat 
tery boats as they backed away from the wharf. 

“Let ’em go, they got to cross the sound. We'll be in 
the blind shooting ducks before they ever drop 
anchor,” grinned Frank. 

Frank had selected a place called Bell’s Island Cove 
as the best place for us to tie out, and as it was just 
a couple of miles from the wharf we were not long 
getting over to it. The skiff that we were to use in the 


al 





tein 
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blind was a small affair. This we had towed out loaded 
with pine bushes and decoys. After anchoring the larger 
skiff, we climbed aboard the small skiff, set our pine 
bushes and tossed out our decoys. Then we shoved back 
to the motor skiff and, tying the small skiff astern, 
headed for a little creek making out from the marsh 
about 600 yards to leeward of our blind. After anchoring 
the skiff out of sight of the blind, we climbed aboard 
the smaller skiff and shoved back to the blind. 

“Going to get some shooting here, today. Going to 
be rough as H out there in the sound and the mal- 
lards and black ducks are going to raft up in this cove. 
We are right in the fly way,” grinned Frank. 

I replied that I hoped he was right and let it go at 
that. The wind had shifted due north and it started 
freezing. 

“What a day, what a day,” said Frank. I was keeping 
an eye out for ducks. It wasn’t long before we heard 
the boom, boom of guns off in 
the sound. I knew that the 
batteries were getting busy. 

“Mark,” whispered Frank. 

I ducked and began twisting 
my head around to see what 
it was all about and then I 
heard a splash right in front 
of me and there sat a coot. 

“He’s good luck,” stated 
Frank. 

Sure enough he must have 
been, for a moment later four 
mallards, coming in from be- 
hind us, dropped right in the 
decoys. 

“Don’t shoot, they’ll stay 
there, more coming in right 
behind ’em,” whispered Frank. 





TURNED to look and saw 

two flocks headed right 
straight for our decoys. They 
were flying high though and 
spied us, 

“They are not going to 
stool, they’ll make one circle 
and leave. If they swing in 
close enough, let ’em have it 
and then we'll take a crack 
it the four that are in the 
decoys,” instructed Frank. 

Just as he thought, they 
made their circle and when 
right over the decoys they 
flared and we got into action. 
[ got three shots in the flock 
nearest, saw two of them drop 
ind then swung to the four 
that were in the decoys. They 
were just in the act of taking 
off. As my sight swung into 
line Frank’s gun roared and a : 
two of them dropped. Before ; ms 


them to stay out there.” I knew that Frank knew his 
ducks and his weather, so I didn’t question the correct- 
ness of his statement. The next moment he was whis- 
pering, “Mark, mallards coming in from the left.” 

They didn’t stool, however, they were on their way 
to the marshes and just cut in over the decoys and 
flared, entirely too far for a kill, but we took a shot at 
them just to speed them on. 

The next few minutes were dull ones. It was getting 
sure enough cold and we were hunched up in our wrap- 
pings scanning the water for signs when we saw five 
geese flying high over the beach but headed in our 
direction. 

“They are on their way to the cove, not much chance 
of them stooling to our decoys, but if they come near 
enough I’m going to honk. them in close enough to get 
a shot at them,” said Frank in a loud stage whisper. 
On they came, losing altitude all the time. They were 
still 500 or 600 yards from us 
and beginning to lead off 
from the blind when Frank 
began honking. He's - plenty 
good at honking geese, kinda 
inherited it, I guess. His folks 
have been gunning on Curri- 
tuck Sound for the past halt 
century. Finally the leader, an 
old gray gander, answered 
him, 

“I've got ’em,” whispered 
Frank, and began honking in 
earnest. 

When they were within 200 
yards of us, they made a wide 
circle and dropped to the 
vater at least 300 yards away. 

“T’'ll be d—-,” stormed 
Frank. 

[It was really exasperating. 
The geese began swimming 
around, heads up, looking in 
the direction of our blind. 
There was quite a sea running 
by then and the big mallard 
decoys showed up in fine style. 
Those geese couldn’t quite 
make ’em oyt, so they began 
swimming in. If you haven't 
crouched in a blind waiting 
lor geese to swim in to you, 
you just don’t know what sus- 
pense is. A pair of mallards 
dropped into our decoys and 
rank warned me not to shoot 
them. 

“They'll bring the geese in.” 





Bur the geese didn’t seem to 

be getting any closer. They 
would drift off and swim back, 
drift off and swim back, keep- 
ing just about the same dis- 
tance from us all the time. 





hii 





ty, 
[ could shift to the others he —— 
tired again but they were still 
mounting and I finally got a 
bead and dropped both of 

“Good work,” grinned Frank. 

When we took inventory we found that we had eight 
dead mallards and the coot. 

“That d coot got me mixed up. Thought he was 
a mallard when he got up,” Frank admitted. 

Not so bad for a beginning; with a bag limit of fifteen 
each we had, made a good start. But for the next hour 
nary a duck came within a mile of us. The wind had 
lulled and they were not flying. 

Frank glanced around at the clouds and said, “The 
wind’s going to breeze presently and when it does it’s 
going to blow a gale. We'll see some ducks then. Those 
tellows in the batteries are not getting any shooting now, 
ind when it begins to blow hard enough for the ducks 
to begin breaking up, it’s going to blow too hard for 


them with one_ shot. 








Coming in with the“ 


mess o' mallards’’ 


Presently there came the dis- 
tinct sound of a splash just be- 
hind us and I[ twisted around and spied two broadbills 
within 30 yards of the blind. 

“Don’t shoot,” still cautioned Frank. 

That pair of broadbills and that pair of mallards 
looked darn good to me. I didn’t have much faith in 
those geese swimming in, but Frank kept warning me 
not to shoot. 

“T’ll get them geese,” he insisted. 

After about twenty minutes watchful waiting, the 
geese did manage to swim in to within about 70 yards 
of us but immediately got suspicious and one of them 
honked. 

“They are going away from here in a minute. Darn 
’em, I believe I could get ’em with number 2s. Not a 
chance with 5s at this distance.” 


Then a thought struck him. (Continued on page 49) 
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ARTHUR F. FORAN, vice-president More Game Birds in America 
SETH GORDON, president American Game Association 
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We -Advocate— 


Passage by Congress of some bill to raise adequate funds 
for bringing back our diminishing waterfow] 


2. Modification of the Biological Survey’s poisoning operations 
3. Better protection for all bears 

4. Stricter control of sheep and cattle grazing on public domain 
5. Improvement of federal and state game warden service 


6. Constant vigilance against pollution; 
sportsmen’s money from state game fund to general fund; against 
corruption and incompetence in state game departments 

7. Giving game and fish better than an even break 
being Sportsmen and not Heroes 


against diversion of 


in short, 








Westerner Blames Sheep for Scarcity of Big Game 


DITOR, Outdoor Life:—For many 
k. years the grazing of sheep has been 
the chief cause of a game scarcity in 
Western forest reserves. The situation 
always has been rotten but is growing de- 
cidedly worse. It has even broken down 
our game preserves—where sheep and cat- 
tle are run in same numbers as on the rest 
of the forest. A few years ago one preserve 
was opened because a handful of elk had 
increased to about two hundred head. The 
live stock run in this particuluar preserve 
numbered in the thousands. This is to be 
live stock run in this particular preserve 
where elk were planted (with money raised 
by popular subscription) only a few years 
ago. Domestic stock outnumbers game in 
local Montana forests by a ratio of forty 
to one. The forest I live on carries about 
200,000 head of cattle and sheep during the 
summer and fall. According to figures 
given out by the game commission, hunters 
killed 724 deer and 16 elk last fall out of 
this 1,000,000-acre forest that carries 
a fifth of a million of live stock. Some 
contrast! Despite this lop-sidedness, the 
sheepmen aren't satisfied. Please note the 
Montana State Woolgrowers’ platform: 
Item No. 23 now working “to regulate big 
game” Seems to most of us they 
have already regu- 
lated it, in fact they 
have in many cases 
completely extermi- 
nated our game. 
The Forest Ser- 
vice claims no dam- 
age to either game 
or forests. I have 
seen lots of scenery 
and little game. I 
have seen small trees 
stripped clean of 
their needles by 
sheep. I have seen 
hundreds of trees cut 
down and used to 
make brush corrals 
for sheep. I have 
seen the moisture-re- 
taining forest floor 
of pine and fir 
needles destroyed and 
replaced by a dust 
mulch left by the 
sharp hoofs of huge 
bands of sheep. 


Am I to believe the Forest Service or 
my own eyes? It’s a strange government 
that sends high priced engineers out west 
to study flood control, to build dams, and 
at the same time lets millions of sheep de- 
stroy watersheds for a fee of 2%c a head 
(plus lambs, they go in free)—a charge 
so low that thousands of sheep are shipped 
into Montana from the state of Washing- 
ton to graze in our forest reserves. 


HE Forest Service claims no damage 

by live stock, but read what that same 

Forest Service says in the 1926 and 1927 
Year Book of Agriculture: 

“In Arizona it has been known for more 

than 20 years that grazing is seriously in- 

terfering with reproduction of western 


° ” 
yellow pine. 


“Prolonged investigations leave no doubt 
that if the kind of grazing carried on in 
the past should continue natural reproduc- 
tion will be stopped in more than half of 
the great yellow-pine forest of the Colo- 
rado plateau.” 

“Western yellow pine, white fir, and 
Douglas fir apparently are more palatable 
to sheep than many of the grasses.” 

“It is not uncommon in Arizona to find 
pine and fir seedlings defoliated when such 


the woollies go, there goes not the wild game of our forests the 


choice feed as grama grass (Bout 
yracilis) is scarcely touched. espe 
cially, seem to crave a certain amount 
‘browse’ which, in the absence of mort 
palatable woody plants, is supplied | 
coniferous trees.” 

“In the Southwest, where grazing in tl 
forests presents a particularly acute prob 
lem, it has been ascertained that the a: 
nual growth of timber on fairly well for 
ested pine land is worth about Peg times 
as much as stockmen are paying for tl 
grazing privileges.” 

Cattle and sheep eat young pine 
lings to such an extent that natural ri 
forestation may be stopped over larg: 
areas.” 

The above are only 
enough to show that there are members 
of the Forest Service who haven't lost 
their eyesight; or, to use a sheepman’s 
phrasc, “become woolblind.” 

In a recent meeting between sportsme 
and sheepmen, the president of the Mon 
tana Woolgrowers’ Association declared 
that all sheepmen are sportsmen. Read 
the following and then decide if he didn't 
take in a little too much territory. A! 
acquaintance who worked in the mountains 
last summer for a sheep outfit gave me 

the following facts 
This outfit had three 
aliens as_ herders 
men whose _ native 
home was in_ that 
bloody spot of Eu- 
rope, the Balkai 
states. They weré 
furnished guns _ by 
the ranch and di 
their share of law- 
breaking. The guns 
helped hold down the 
grocery bill as they 
had young’ grouse 
regularly during late 
summer and fall. 
(While speaking 
of grouse I might 
add that the Forest 
Service claims that 
grouse are hatched 
and large enough t 
get out of the sheep 
bands way when 
sheep are turned in 
reserve in late 
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june and early July. My own experience 
ind that of my friend disproves the Forest 
Service’s claim. I’ve seen blue grouse 
iatched out the first of July and they would 
have had small chance of escaping a band 
f sheep for several weeks, or till they were 
ble to fly.) 

This outfit pocketed and used guns on a 
vame preserve; in fact gave it no thought. 
They shot and trapped bears all summer 
ong, and some of them were never skinned. 
\fy informer killed two; neither of these, 
e stated, were sheep killers. One was killed 
vhile feeding on berries and no where 
ear any sheep. One herder caught and 
killed a small cub, at a trap set for bears. 
\nother bragged of killing sixty bears; 
though only a boast, he no doubt killed 
lenty. The part owner of this sheep out- 
fit, according to an older employee, had 
-ome years previous taken out a pack horse 
f fish from the almost inaccessible head- 
aters. The Montana game laws prohibit 
.ale of game and define a sale where 
joney or labor is exchanged. The own- 
ers ignored this law and sent two em- 
iloyed men up in the hills for meat during 
the regular open season. They brought 
ut an elk and a deer. These men went a 
little farther in law-breaking and killed the 
leer from a game preserve. The Forest 
Service could give some cooperation in 
ame law enforcement, but they either 
lon’t dare or don’t care to enforce their 
wn regulations regarding bedding down 
f sheep. They allow one night—some- 
times three—for camping on one spot by a 
sheep band; yet the above outfit stayed a 
eek and my observations lead me to be- 
l'eve that the sheepmen pay no attention te 
this rule anywhere. 


Ts laws of Montana list the bear as 
a game animal. It requires that a 
unter possess a license and a non-resident 
nust pay $30 for same. It forbids the use 

f traps, dogs, poison to the sportsman but 
llows the sheepman and his help such un- 
air means of taking our bears. 

Our laws provide a heavy fine for pos- 
ession of guns by an alien—unless he is 
sheepherder ! 

Such is the influence of a few hundred 
heepmen. The above-mentioned outfit lost 
nly an average of one sheep a month out 
f a band of 2,200 head. They are hell- 
hent to exterminate the bear for a loss of 
1 few $2.00 sheep. This outfit runs its 
hands in one of the best bear regions of 
the state, a region that still has a few 
rizzlies left. 

In fairness to sheepmen I must say that 
the number of sheep killed by bears is 
ery much exaggerated by their herders. 
n these large bands the herders, in heavy 
imber, can see only a part of the band 
t a time and consequently quite often 
mall parcels of sheep stray off by them- 
elves and are lost. The blame for this is 
hifted by the herder to the bears. He 
tells the boss, “The bears got ’em,” and 
lears himself. Our scarcity of bears may 
lso be due to sheep destroying their food 

wild berries. A neighbor who was 
aised adjacent to the mountains says that 
heep have largely destroyed the wild 
uckleberries. 

‘I've killed a lot of deer and bear in my 
time but they went out when the sheep 
ame in here.” That’s what an old pros- 
ector told me some years ago at the end 
f a gameless hunt. If what other old tim- 
rs say is true there was lots of game in 
ur mountains in the forepart of the pres- 
nt century. Then came the sheep and a 
leclining game supply, though laws became 
lore and more restrictive. Lots of game 
lespite the fact that for twenty years pre- 
eding this period these mountains were 
'ver-run with prospectors, and groceries 
iad to be freighted overland for miles and 
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the last leg into the mountains was made 
by pack horse. In face of high prices for 
groceries the prospectors must have lived 
off of game the year around. The kill of 
game in those days would make our pres- 
ent kill insignificant. The scene of my 
last fall hunt was at one time a gold camp 
of several hundred people. A lot of game 
it took for those prospectors, but they 
tell me there was a lot left to about 1908— 
then the “woollies” took possession and we 
have left little or nothing. 

Throwing the sheep out of our forests 
won't ruin our live stock business as some 
claim. Most of our stock are run on pri- 
vate land outside of forest reserves, and 
those that use the forest reserves are a 
small minority. This minority has partly 
through organization, but also largely on 
account of the money influence, monopo- 
lized our Forest Service from top to bot- 
tom. I say “money influence’ because 
these outfits are owned or controlled by 
large bankers, corporation directors and 
multi-millionaires of the East. Not all of 
them, but a large number are so controlled. 


HE average farmer hasn’t given this 

question much thought, though it af- 
fects him in various ways—all detrimental. 
Those that have thought are absolutely 
opposed to running sheep in our mountains. 
The sportsmen are a unit in condemning 
this “damn sheep business” as many call it. 
But to quote word for word what a mem- 
ber of the Forest Service told me last fall, 
“They kicked like hell last year (meaning 
the hunters) but they haven’t a word to 
say.” 

That is, I believe, the situation. Our 
25,000 big game hunters haven't anything 
to say, but the 2,000 members of the Wool- 
growers’ Association have everything 
their own way. The Forest Service an- 
swer to the protests of sportsmen is per- 
haps best shown by the following press re- 
lease which is headlined “Grazing Sections 
of Forests Will Be Stocked to Limit.” It 
says among other things “ . the maxi- 
mum limit of range having been reached. 
And this . . . . 750,000 sheep and 170,000 
cattle which is more than last year.” Am 
I wrong in saying the situation is getting 
worse? They are allowing more stock this 
year than last despite our protests; de- 
spite that in some areas of the forest re- 
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serves stock was removed last summer be- 
cause of grass shortage or, to quote a 
Forest Service press release, “. . . . when 
ranges failed to provide sufficient forage.” 
They didn’t state what our deer were to 
live on the following winter and spring 
until the grass grew again. 

Montana is the third largest state, it has 
scattered forest ranges in the eastern por- 
tion; with a half dozen mountain ranges 
in sight of my yard here in the central 
part, and the western % a solid mass of 
range after range of mountains, these for- 
est reserves total about 17 million acres. 
And the total population of big game is 
roughly 70,000, mostly deer. And how lit- 
tle that is is best illustrated by the 1931 
kill of deer in Pennsylvania of 96,000 
head; or 25,000 more than Montana's en- 
tire game population. 

In summing up, the following facts 
should leave no doubt as to what stand the 
sportsmen should take. In the first place, 
eliminating sheep on our reserves will affect 
our sheep industry only about 10 per 
cent, a reduction that is desirable from the 
sheepmen’s standpoint because of a heavy 
over-production and consequent low price 
of wool and lamb. Due to low grazing 
rates such a reduction will be made by 
those sheepmen who use. the forest re- 
serve only after prolonged low prices. 

The second fact to consider is that the 
sportsmen’s protests to the Forest Service 
have been ignored; that the Forest Service 
has taken the sheepmen’s side. 

The third fact is that conservation has 
advanced only after persistent demands 
from sportsmen. The duck bag reduction 
was made by the Biological Survey only 
after the matter went over their heads and 
Congress was about to consider such a re- 
duction. Do not the readers of Ovurtpoor 
Lire think it is time to go over the head of 
the Forest Service and demand of our 
Senators and Congressmen that a change 
be made in their grazing policy; that our 
game be given a fair chance; that our for- 
est reserves be used for the pleasure of a 
great majority of our people instead of 
profit for a small minority? Or will we 
take it lying down—and see the last of our 
bear, our big horn, our goats disappear and 
our deer and elk be kept down to a rem- 
nant of their early day abundance? 

Mont. R. B. BECKMAN. 


Two Statements by Prominent Michigan Sportsmen 


Bankrupting Conservation in Michigan 
By Ben East 


Editorial Note:—OUTDOOR LIFE has fought 
for years against the use of state game and fish 
funds for any purpose not directly beneficial to 
the sportsmen who have raised that money. 
Yet in some states the practice of diverting 
game and fish funds to the general or other 
funds still persists. This sort of political in- 
justice will continue as long as the sportsmen 
of a state where the nefarious practice continues 
remain unorganized and unag¢gressive. 

The present situation in Michigan will arouse 
national interest—but, specifically, it is up to 
the sportsmen in that state to solve their own 
situation, as both Mr. East and Mr. Jamar, in 
the two articles which follow, point out. 


HEN George R. Hogarth, director 

of the Michigan Conservation De- 

partment, “took the stump” before 
sportsmen’s clubs and other conservation 
organizations late this past winter, to tell 
groups in all sections of the state that his 
department was facing bankruptcy, his 
message came as no surprise to those who 
had followed the course of conservation 
legislation in the 1931 session of the 
Michigan legislature. 


To begin with, the Michigan conserva- 
tion department is divided into ten divisions. 
Of these, three have always been financed 
from the game protection fund, built up of 
trapping, hunting and fishing license fees. 
They are the game, law enforcement and 
educational divisions. A fourth, the fish 
division, up to the present time had been 
financed jointly from the game protection 
fund and from the general fund of the 
state, for the reason that Michigan has 
no general rod license to bear the total 
burden of fish propagation and protection 
costs. 

In 1930, the last year for which com- 
plete figures are readily available, the total 
receipts of the game protection fund were 
$1,011,082, a sum quite sufficient to carry 
on the activities in which the sportsmen 
of the state were directly interested. 

For years it has been the bugaboo of 
Michigan conservation officials, as I sup- 
pose it has been the bugaboo of conserva- 
tion officials in many other states, that the 
legislature would dip into the game fund, 
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diverting it to purposes not of direct benefit 
to the sportsmen who contribute the fund. 

In the legislative session of 1931 the 
bugaboo became serious. 

The legislature appropriated from the 
game fund the sum of $225,000 for forest 
fire control. It enacted a law requiring the 
state to pay from that fund a tax of 10 
cents an acre on all state forests, state 
parks of more than 1,000 acres, and certain 
other lands held by the conservation depart- 
ment, the tax to go to counties and town- 
ships in which the lands were located. 

On the assumption that a general rod 
license bill introduced early in the session 
would pass, the legislature struck from the 
general appropriations bill the amount, 
about $180,000, usually allocated to fish 
work. 

Then to make up for these various with- 
drawals from the conservation till, the 
same legislature hiked the small game 
resident hunting license fee from $1.25 to 
$1.75, the resident deer license fee from 
$2.50 to $3.50, the resident trout license 
from $1.00 to $1.75, and the non-resident 
angling license fee from $3 to $4. 


RESULTS have not borne out the legis- 
lature’s optimism. The income from 
the sale of these various licenses has been 
less, not more, since the increase. 

With the income of the game fund below 
normal, then, and with that fund called 
on to pay $225,000 a year for forest fire 
work, about $85,000 a year in taxes, and 
a little less than $200,000 a year for fish 
work, formerly financed from the general 
fund, it is not to be wondered at that 
Director Hogarth was obliged to go before 
the sportsmen of the state a few months 
ago and tell them frankly that his depart- 
ment was “busted,” and that certain re- 
trenchments were unavoidable. 

To date these have included the laying 
off of a number of conservation officers; 
a stiff reduction in game and fish work; 
abandonment of all contemplated expan- 
sions in these divisions, including a num- 
ber of rearing station projects for trout 
and other fish, and various other economies. 

If these retrenchments were made neces- 
sary entirely as a result of the depression 
the sportsmen of Michigan probably would 
take them with smiling grace. The thing 
that galls, however, is the knowledge that 
less money is available today for fish and 
game work than in the past several years— 
despite the fact that hunting and fishing 
license fees have undergone increases that 
inflict real hardship on plenty of good 
sportsmen and actually keep some out of 
the field and off the streams. 

Probably there is nothing exactly new in 
this picture. Doubtless other sportsmen in 
other states have seen their license funds 
coolly diverted by their legislatures to pur- 
poses that do not benefit them in any way. 
In fact I am told that in some states this 
diversion is the accepted thing, done openly 
and without compunction. 

The sportsmen of Michigan do not like 
the picture, however, and in at least one 
detail they have struck back at the 
politicians. 

Of all the diversions inflicted on the 
game fund by the legislature, the general 
feeling among hunters and anglers has been 
that the one providing for the payment of 
a 10-cent tax on state-owned lands was 
most unfair. 

These lands, it has been pointed out, are 
not of a nature to benefit hunters or fisher- 
men. There has been for some years a law 


on the books of Michigan providing for the 
payment of a tax from the game fund on 
game refuges and public hunting grounds, 
and no one has objected to this law. State 
forests and state parks, however, are in 
quite another class. 

In April of this year the Dwight Ly- 
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dell chapter of the Izaak Walton league, 
of Grand Rapids, one of the most alert 
and militant conservation groups in west- 
ern Michigan, discovered what they hoped 
was a legal flaw in the 10-cent tax law, 
generally known from its author as the 
Green Act. 

This act provided for the payment of 
the tax from the game fund, yet the law 
creating the game fund specified how it 
should be spent and made no provision for 
the payment of taxes. 

On the strength of this the Walton chap- 
ter sought an injunction restraining the 
state from paying out this $80,000 or so of 
tax money from the game fund. An Ingham 
County judge granted a temporary restrain- 
ing order and ordered the state to show 
cause why an injunction should not be 
issued. 

As this is written, early in June, the 
temporary order has been twice extended 
to allow time for the filing of briefs in 
the case. The Mason County chapter of 
the Walton league, the Michigan division 
of the same organization, and the West 
Michigan Game and Fish Protective asso- 
ciation, one of the most active independent 
sportsmen’s clubs in western Michigan, 
have joined the Dwight Lydell chapter of 
the Walton league in its court battle. A 
decision is expected soon, and there is every 
indication that the matter will finally be 
appealed to the supreme court of the state. 

If the sportsmen of Michigan should win 
their battle they will have struck an im- 
portant blow at the diversion of hunting 
and fishing license money for general pur- 
poses. And whatever the outcome of the 
injunction suit, they have at least served 
notice on the politicians of the state that 
they do not intend to sit quietly by and 
see their funds diverted without a struggle, 
that they are alert to their rights and ready 
to fight for them. 

Their action should serve to encourage 
sportsmen in every other state where poli- 
ticians play fast and loose with hunters’ 
and fishermen’s money. The sportsman 
may be the goat, but year by year he be- 
comes a more difficult goat to ride. 


Are Michigan Sportsmen 
Boobs? 
By M. F. Jamar, Jr. 


RE they going to sit idly by and see 
the money that they have paid in li- 
cense fees diverted for other purposes? 

Do they realize that the money intended 
for fish and game conservation is not being 
spent for that purpose; that it is going for 
fire prevention, special taxes on state lands, 
and “what have you”? 

As a result, Michigan fish hatcheries and 
game farms are being closed or production 
materially reduced; many wardens and 
valuable and experienced technical men 
have been discharged, and conservation ac- 
tivities all but suspended. 

But what has happened? Where has the 
money gone? Who took it? 

Just the old shell game of “Now you 
see it, and now you don't,” with the sports- 
men the victim and putting up the money, 
and the legislature operating the old shell 
game for political advantage. 

Here are the facts: the Michigan Con- 
servation Department covers broadly and 
has many sub-departments dealing with 
forestry, oil and mineral resources, wild 
land, and fish and game. 

The politicians in the legislature have 
the power to control both the income, as 
well as the expenditure of the Conservation 
Department, and when funds were needed 
for forest fire control the large sum of ap- 
proximately $225,000 was deliberately 
taken from the fish and game fund and 





spent, as though fish and game only were 
benefited by the expenditure for forest fire 
control. 

Again, another diversion. Nearly $100,000 
was taken from game funds and diverted to 
meet a special tax of 10c per acre which 
the legislature decided to pay on some 
1,000,000 acres of land which had reverted 
to the state, and which were turned over 
to the Conservation Department, the $100,- 
000 yearly going to the counties in which 
the land lay. 

To make matters worse, the usual yearly 
appropriation for the fish and game fund 
which is appropriated by the legislature 
from the general funds of the state, was 
not made by the legislature on the assump- 
tion that a general rod license would be 
passed, and that the income under general 
rod license, plus the assumed receipts from 
the special trout license, and big game and 
small game hunting licenses would be suf- 
ficient. 


UT the farmer bloc and other inter- 

ests in the legislature killed the general 
rod license, and the receipts from the trout 
license and two hunting licenses were about 
half of what had been expected. The trout 
license and the big game and small game 
licenses have been materially increased, 
with the net result that about one-half of 
the hunters took out licenses who had 
taken them out before. 

The net result was that the sportsmen 
have been whip-sawed, caught coming and 
going. 

The Department, with income cut off, 
has had to retrench to a skeleton organ- 
ization, a ghost of its former, efficient, and 
progressive body—with Conservation in the 
state set back five years at least. 

Looking at it from a cold, hard, business 
standpoint, it must be remembered that 
Michigan’s tourist and resort business is 
one of its biggest industries. Millions of 
dollars come in to the state annually from 
tourists all over the country, and particu- 
larly from the states of Iowa, Indiana, and 
Illinois. They come for one purpose, to 
fish, to hunt, or to enjoy Michigan's lakes 
and streams, with fish and game one of 
the big attractions. 

Conservation and propagation are vital 
to the continuance of this vast business 
which affects nearly everyone in the state. 
This includes the farmer, the resort-owner, 
the land-owner, the hotel, the garage, the 
business and professional men, etc. All 
get their share from the tourist crop. 

Therefore conservation is not to be 
looked at solely from the sportsmen’s 
standpoint, though the sportsmen have to 
pay the entire load. 

What is to be done immediately ? 

First, pass a resident general rod li- 
cense of say 50c, with a family license 
of $1.00. 

Second, reduce the exorbitant trout 
license, and the big game and _ small 
game hunting licenses to what they were 
before. 

Third, take fish and game funds out of 
politics and make it impossible for them 
to be spent for anything else than solely 
fish and game purposes. 

Forth, sportsmen of Michigan must or- 
ganize, present a solid front and a definite 
program to the legislature. 


Pass the Duck Stamp Bill 


HE Senate Committee on Wild Life 

recently unanimously recommended and 
introduced the Duck Stamp Bill (S. 4726 
and H. R. 12246) to supplement the Nor- 
beck-Andresen Act by requiring every 
waterfowl hunter to obtain a stamp cost- 
ing a dollar to attach to his state license. 
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[he stamps are to be sold through the post 
fices, and the proceeds are to be used: 
60% for duck breeding grounds and ref- 
uges and their maintenance; 

30% for the enforcement of the law; 

10% to cover the cost of issuing the 
stamps, printing, administration, etc. 

The Senate committee decided this plan 
vould place the burden of maintaining 
vaterfowl shooting squarely upon the duck 
shooters, without imposing upon other 
classes of shooters as proposed by the 
trenuously opposed shell tax bill. 

Due to the legislative jam at the close 

the recent session of Congress, it was 
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not possible to get final action, but the 
Duck Stamp Bill is in a strategic position 
to pass promptly after Congress recon- 
venes in December if the duck hunters 
everywhere will let their Senators and 
Representatives know that they really want 
it adopted. 

Ovutpoor LIFE urges nation-wide support 
for any reasonable plan to raise money for 
breeding and nesting areas. This Duck 
Stamp Bill appears to be the sportsmen’s 
best bet at present writing, and though its 
passage probably will not solve the water- 
fowl emergency, the funds raised under the 
bill’s provisions will help a lot. 


The Carp—A Menace or a Bugaboo? 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the June 

issue of Ovutpoor Lire, a Pennsyl- 

vania sportsman questions the con- 
lemnation of the German carp as pre- 
sented in the April number of OuvutTpoor 
are by Dr. S. Morikubo is an article 
entitled “Carp or Game Fish?” 

The angling editor of Ovutpoor LIFE 
endorses the protest. He maintains that 
carp, if left alone, “do not cut such a 
large figure as some would have us be- 
lieve.” He declares that “the carp mat- 
ter is somewhat overworked and that 
nature will attend to the balance if left 
alone year after year.” 

Of course we will have to be generous 
with these gentlemen for there can be 
only one explanation of their views on 
the carp question, and that is, that neither 
one of them can possibly have lived near 
arp-infested waters. 

Had they been compelled to sit help- 
lessly by and see the most beautiful bass 
lakes the sun ever shone upon become 
roily, watery wastes, teeming with carp 
and by them made destitute of the type 
f vegetation which is necessary to the 
maintenance of game fish, they, too, 
would have the same abhorrence for the 
scaly hogs that all the sportsmen of 
southern Minnesota have and would then 
be convinced that importing German carp 
to this country was even more of an 
atrocious crime than was the bringing 
if the English sparrow to these United 
States or the introduction of the rabbit 
to Australia. 

The angling editor infers that we are 
meddling with nature’s balance when we 
attempt to eradicate the carp. May we 
remind him that carp are not native to 
the United States? Bringing the carp 
to American waters without bringing its 
natural enemies was what upset the 
balance of nature and it will never be 
possible to right this wrong. Anyone 
who has a soft place in his heart for this 

sh may rest assured that the pets will 
ilways be with us. 

When the carp gets into the waters of 
our favorite fishing lakes, as they have 
votten into all the waters tributary to 
the Mississippi River in southern Min- 
esota, all you can ever hope to do is 
to keep their numbers reduced to the 
1inimum. They are so prolific that one 
pair will fill any lake with their devilish 
progeny within a surprisingly short time, 
and in this prodigious ability to repro- 
duce, lies the»carp’s first great hazard 
to game fish, 

Fish propagators tell us that all fishes, 
regardless of species, in the first stages 
i their growth depend upon a certain 
lass of animal food. We are further 
Id by those who have made exact ob- 
servations that a 20-pound carp will pro- 
duce 2,500,000 fry. A bass, for instance 
inder the most favorable circumstances 
vill not produce over 20,000 or 25,000. 


HAT chance has the game fish 

against such overwhelming com- 
petition with myriads upon myriads of 
young carp absorbing the identical food 
upon which the young of all our native 
fishes must depend? 

Spawn eating is only the least possible 
count on which the German carp can be 
indicted. That need not be considered 
at all for, after the carp reaches a cer- 
tain stage in its development, it becomes 
a vegetarian and therein lies his sec- 
ond greatest menace. This was barely 
touched upon in Dr. Morikubo’s article. 
He passed over that trait by referring to 
the carp devastating the spawning 
grounds and digging eternally at the 
roots of vegetation. 

If the carp didn’t suck up a single fish 
egg, his destruction of the aquatic plants 
would be more than enough to condemn 
him to the everlasting hate of the nature 
lover. There are lakes in southern Min- 
nesota where the aquatic vegetation has 
become entirely destroyed. The beautiful 
lily pads, wild celery, the weed beds, have 
all been rooted out by these hogs. The 
wild duck food has been completely an- 


nihilated. The ducks no longer frequent 
these lakes. 
As an example of this destruction 


wrought by the German Carp one who is 
skeptical should see Cannon Lake, near 
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Faribault. Twenty years ago, the upper 
arm of Cannon was as beautiful a stretch 
of bass waters as you could ever hope to 
see, a mass of vegetation around the 
shores with little bayous of crystal-clear 
water in the weed patches, where the 
bronze-back lay in wait for your offer- 
ings. Today there is not a lily pad, not a 
weed bog, not a spot where a bass could 
feed around the shore. Occasionally there 
is a scraggly bunch of rushes in the shal- 
low water along the water’s edge and 
nothing more. The water is generally 
roily from the work of the rooting hogs. 
That is the picture of Cannon as it ex- 
ists today although some slight signs of 
improvement are beginning to be seen 
in some portions of the upper bay since 
the seiners have been working the 
lake. 

It is not unusual for commercial fish- 


ermen to take from this lake 90,000 
pounds or 45 tons (three carloads) of 
carp in a single haul of a net. These 


fish will run in size from 5 pounds to 45 
pounds. One haul was made a few days 
ago in our best wall-eyed pike lake while 
the carp were spawning in shallow 
water along the shore and 23 tons were 
taken. 

These figures will give you some idea 
of the great number of these fish in our 
lakes and this in spite of the fact that 
commercial fishermen are continually en- 
deavoring to fish them out. From this 
detail, you may judge as to whether the 
menace of German carp has been exag- 
gerated and whether he is an actual 
calamity or just an imaginary bugaboo. 


This subject has passed the theory 
stage and has arrived in the land of 
facts, and when one stops to consider 


that the German carp has been in Ameri- 


can waters only about fifty years, they 
become very serious facts. 
Minn. Harry B. Situ. 
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One Hunter Kills 4 | 
Bears with 5 Shots’ { 
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Killing four bears with fiye shots 
i- succession, L, A. Galford, 
urbin, Pocahontas county, a 
ate and hunter, broke all rec- 
‘thd i in West Virginia this year, 
| ar for many years Ae come. 
asto, merchant, of Hodge- 

ville pfae friend of Galford’s, 
‘brought one of the dressed bears 
to a Clarksburg market today, and 
_at the same time reported the big 
enter to the Clarksburg Tele- 


DOGS ROUT BEARS 
“Galford and a friend were out 
hunting Tuesday afternoon at the 
foot of Middle mountain of the 
Cheat range and near the head of 
the Greenbrier, river, when they 
came across the bears,” said Casto. 
“The dogs routed the bears out 
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, of the laurel. There was a ay 


| any hunter in kill 
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and three large, fat cubs that had 
been weaned, ut were still follow. | 
ing their mother. Galford shot a 
that was the closest to him. 
The bullet only stunned the animal 
and, enraged by the wound, started 
toward him, and the yg 
followed. Galford killed 
cub with two shots and then 
other iwo com vit one as each, 


eee never sto 
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four bears at one tine 

the dressed one oe 

to the local ote 

pounds, Casto oie 
weight of 


the exact 


said the . large. 
Galford Soe en 4& 





’ The above clipping from The Telegram, of Clarksburg, W. Va., eufficiontly desscibes 


what happens when Heroes become possessed of pure blood lust. 


And, gentlemen, this 


is Conservation of sporting animals in these great United States in the Year of Our 
Lord 1932! Hail to the Heroes who slaughter bear cubs and boast of it—Hail! 
















OW many times have you _ seen 
brook trout rising all around you, 
refusing your dry flies, wet flies, 
worms, minnows or what have you? 
Maybe you haven't, but I have pawed 
frantically over my flies, trying this one, 
offering that one, studying the water for 


a hatch of insects which could not be 
seen. I'd try dry flies with wings or 
wingless. Sizes from a No. 10, long 


shank hook to a size so small that a mos- 
quito looked like its twin brother. 

Then wet flies, up, down, fan or rolled 
wing, and the blamed trout would con- 
tinue taking something right alongside 
of any offering I threw at them. I'd 
switch from the heaviest gut leaders to 
medium, then to as fine as 5x tippets, 
and still those trout would be jumping 
all around me, refusing everything I 
offered. Nothing seemed to put them 
down. 

This “fishing fine and far off” was just 
so much bunk as far as those trout were 
concerned. You can get within 15 feet 
of them when they are “nymphing,” yet 
they will rise almost at your feet, and 
you'll get none of those speckled babies 
unless you know your entomology. The 
only satisfaction you'll get is cussing, and 
you'll never do a good enough job at that 
to make up for the loss of those trout, 
which are taking “flies” right in front 
of you. 

But, I get them now! 
on nymphs! 

There are thousands of wet fly and 
dry fly fishermen, but very, very few real 
nymph fishermen in this country, although 
the English fished the nymphs before our 
Civil War. 

Nymphing has opened up a new field 
to me, I tie my own flies. One day in 
looking up the dressing of that famous 
fly, Greenwell’s Glory, originated by Rev. 
Canon Greenwell of England, I found 
that this was a good fly for “nymphing” 
trout, according to one Skues of England. 

I never was much good at botany in 
school, but I knew that a nymph was a 


And I get them 


beautiful maiden, and I wondered why 
G. E. M. Skues would want to bother 
with a beautiful maiden, on a _ trout 


stream. The dictionary told me this: En- 
fom—a pupa or chrysalis. Entom—Ento- 
mology. Bugs, in my language. Just plain 
bugs. Therefore, being bugs on speckled 
trout fishing, I went into entomology to 
find out what it was all about. I cannot 
qualify as a professor in this stuff, but 
what a difference it made in my trout 
fishing ! 


ET’S see about this bug business. Go 

along the stream, watch that little fly 
dropping eggs at a height of 10 feet above 
the water. There's another, dipping its 
after end upon the water, then rising 
again and repeating the performance. 
That type is letting the water help strip 
its eggs from the egg sac. Some of them 
are resting by floating down with the 





Ben C. Robin 


Nymphing for Trout—a Fascinating Variation 


conducted hy 


By Sid. W. Gordon 


current until they get ready to fly again-- 
if a trout does not take them before they 
have floated many feet—but let us follow 
the egg and see what becomes of it. 

The current takes the egg along slowly, 
until its weight brings it to the bottom 
in some quiet place. Maybe between two 
little pieces of gravel, under a rock or 
a windfall. In a few weeks this egg be- 
comes a tiny worm which burrows in the 
silt, or, another type, covers itself in a 
case which it makes of sand, small peb- 
bles, or the finest bark of trees, water- 
logged on the bottom. 

These larvae—we fishermen call them 
nymphs—-live in this form for one, two 
and three years under water. Some live 
upon food which is invisible to the naked 
eye, others upon decaying vegetable mat- 
ter. The fly we call the Green Bay fly 
up here in Gladstone, Mich., lives under 
water for three years and is the drake of 
the fisherman. Sedge nymphs eat every 
other nymph they can find. These sedge 
nymphs will fasten to a young trout fry 
and devour it. 

We will now take one of these nymphs 
to the dry fly stage and back to the wet 
fly, so that we will be able to apply this 
half wet fly and half dry fly method of 
fishing. It gives us an opportunity to 
do a great deal more actual fishing and, 
when the trout are nymphing, means 
many more trout in the creel. 

The larva, or nymph, has now grown 




















Fig 5A 
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The 


it has 
grown greatly, shedding one outer skin 
after another to accommodate the added 


to its full size. past year 


growth. The sun has gone behind the 
clouds, the air has become cooler and this 
slight drop in temperature brings a 
change over the nymphs. The case that 
has been their haven begins to feel 
cramped. 

They crawl out of the mud, or their 
old cases, and half float, half swim to 
the surface. The action of the air, or the 
struggles of the nymph, breaks this outer 
skin and it uses it as a raft to rest upon 
for a moment. 

Wings are now unfolded, adjusted, and 
it flies away to become the dry fly we 
imitate. In a few days, sometimes al 
most at once, it sheds a flying skin and is 
now a spinner, or egg layer. Flying 
about, it mates with the male and lays the 
fertilized eggs in the water. Thus the 
next season’s crop is prepared for the 
fish. 

After the female has deposited its eggs, 
it falls to the water and we call them 


“spent” flies. When drowned it is our 
old friend, the wet fly. 
see what a nymph fisherman 


pet us 

does when the trout refuse to take 
the wet or dry fly, yet continually rise 
at our fly, never taking anything we of- 
fer. During these moments, if we are 


at all linguists, we usually use up all the 






















































































yr 1, the dun nymph, found in the trout’s stomach at the beginning of the season. 
Al 


drawings exact size. Fig. 2, the spinner, or “dry 


June, July and August. 


Fig. 3a, the dun of the a nymph. 
moistened. Fig. 5a, nymph of the 


Fig. 4, green or orange- 
reen Bay fly. 


” of the dun nymph; hatches in 


18. 2b, hackle imitation of our spinner of the dun nymph. 
Fig. 2a, winged imitation of our spinner of the dun nymph. 


ig. 3, the crawling nymph. 
bodied fly before being 
Fig. 5b, the Green Bay fly. Fig. 5c. 


tied Green Bay fly. Fig. 6, the all-around nymph 
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depth of 12 to 15 inches 


most emphatic words we know in both 
ir languages, English and Profane. 
Come along the stream with me, get 
little behind me and to my left, while 
cast right handed for these trout. 
\Vatch them sort of splashing all around 
the dry fly, never taking. We'll bend 
na wet fly; the rises are going on, but 
ever a fish. There! One for the wet 
and what a fighter he is. I’m not 
ing to lose this chap, I'll handle him 
arefully and tire him out before I bring 
good sized fish like this to the net. 
Here he comes. Will you take a look 
he big scrapper? Just a measly lit- 
le 6-inch brookie, making all that com- 
otion. Why not? He is hooked foul, 
rough the middle. The hook caught 
im as I was lifting for a backcast. And 
that is about all the trout I usually get 
1 the old way of fishing those rises. 
They’re bugs, sez you; no, nymphs 
ez I. We study the water and change 
ur tactics. See that funny little roll on 
he surface of the water, note that other 
ort of rise that makes a break on the 
irface like a very small tent, spot that 
ther one which ruffles the water like 
he wrinkles on my skinny chin. Man, 
here is not a real surface rise in the lot! 
Every one of those trout are taking the 
vmph UNDER water; those nymphs 
vhich are coming up to be dry flies, if 
they can get to the surface unmolested. 
When the trout go almost to the sur- 
ace for a nymph it makes the water 
bulge. As they turn and grab another, 
their action makes riffles in the water. 
When they see another get almost out of 
their reach, they smash at him quickly, 
nd we have the tent-like rise. 


\ HEN we start nymph fishing we 
must work very fast as the hatch 
ay soon be over and sometimes we take 
ip to a dozen trout in short order. The 


trout know their nymphs, they do not get 
these feeds all through the day. 


Nymphs 
ire a sort of “peaches and cream” diet. 

[Trout do not go to the bottom, during 
the hatch, to stir up the silt with their 
eads, tails and fins, thus spoiling their 
vision. Nor do they go to the surface. 
They take up their position about 15 
nches from the surface where they can 
over right, left and center. Grabbing 
e here, turning and catching one there, 


they make these signs upon the water 


vhich mean nymphing. In a short time 
heir gullets are crammed with these 
yvmphs. Cut open their stomachs and 
ou will find dozens of them. 
Now to get them! We want our fly 
hang down below the surface to a 
, no deeper. But, 
ve also want to know when we have a 
trike or they'll eject the imitation 
ymph too quickly for us to sink home 


the barb. So we grease our leader, all 


uit the last 15 inches. We do not want 
ny grease on the last 15 inches nor on 
he nymph, as we want this to sink, so 
ve tie on the nymph then grease the rest 
f the leader, 15 inches away from the 
fly, to the line. Then and now I’m 
‘etting vulgar—I spit on the last 15 
nches of the leader and on the nymph. 
Saliva is salvation for the nymph fish- 
rman. Some finicky folks carry glycer- 
ne, but I’m too busy fishing to bother 
vith another contraption, when saliva 
nakes the fly and ungreased portion of 
he leader sink just as quickly as glycer- 
ne. Besides in these days of conces- 
ion, repression and depression, a “nick- 
l's a nickel” and I might as well save it. 
Casting out this 7’4-foot leader and fly 
vith just enough smoothness to carry 
the fly to the:rises, I place the fly by 
uess. The trout may be a foot or two 
way from that last rise. Hard, quick 
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casting and too many false casts will 
dry the nymph and moistened portion of 
the leader. 

The instant the leader lights upon the 
water, I have the line between the first 
two fingers of my right hand, against 
the thumb end of the cork handle. Pull- 
ing the line through those fingers with 
my left hand, I take all the slack out oi 
line and leader, and am ready for a pos- 
sible strike. 

The greased, tapered H-C-H line is 
floating, along with the greased portion 
of the leader. When I see the business 
end of the greased leader begin to dis- 
appear I strike and strike quickly, ex- 
actly the same as a dry fly strike, not too 
hard. 


\ HAT is the best nymph? Frankly 

I'm not “bugologist’” enough to 
know. I will give you my “dressings” of 
those we have in our Upper Peninsula 
streams and you can observe from the 
trout stomachs in your own particular 
territory and change them to suit local 
conditions. Maybe these are general 
throughout the U. S 

Yesterday Van Horn brought in some 
trout he had caught on the Dexter. Yes- 
terday was May 9, 1932. These trout had 
nothing but nymphs in their stomachs. 
They were evidently those of the dun, 
and looked like Fig. 1 in the accompany- 
ing illustration. This nymph, which 
hatches in our Upper Peninsula all 
through the months of June, July and 
\ugust es a fly like Figure 2, the 
Spinner; Fig. 2A, the imitation; Fig. 2B, 
hackled imitation. In those months, es- 
pecially July and August, I tie them on a 
No. 16 hook in the nymph and 14 hook 
in the dry fly. 

Right now, in May, (it snowed here 
the opening day) they are good for bot- 
tom fishing only. Herb and I tied them 
on a No. 10 hook, so that the heavier iron 
would make them sink, but we used the 
exact body of the nymph, leaving the rest 
of the iron exposed at the shank and bend. 
no greased leaders in this early season 
nymph fishing. They must be fished in 
May just like a wet fly, upstream if you 
are an upstream wet fly man, or down- 
stream if you prefer that manner. 

The duplicate of this nymph is a body 
of one strand of dark moose hair, wound 
on as you wind a strand of stripped pea- 
cock harl. Peacock harl, if it shows a 
good rib from the eye of the feather, is 
just as good. Notice, the short tail of 
all nymphs. Three short strands of a 
mallard drake’s breast feather is an ex- 
act imitation of this nymph’s tail. That 
little hump, the thorax, contains the 
wings, white yarn soaked overnight in 
black coffee produced the exact shade. 
A creamy pig’s wool was also a good 
match for the thorax. The feelers at the 
eye are imitated by a short, soft, red- 
brown hen hackle. Give this hackle a 
turn and a half—at the most not over two 
turns—and you have as perfect an im- 
itation of this nymph as is possible to get 

Later in the season when about to 
hatch this nymph has its egg sack filled 
with green eggs. This is when I use the 
greased leader and the No. 16 hook. 
Green angora yarn, spun on 000 silk 
thread makes an almost perfect imitation 
of its body. For this case, I use about 
three turns of partridge hackle, the hackle 
which has a light-gray eye in the dark 
feather. This hackle extends beyond the 
shank of the hook. The nymph looks 
like Fig. 3, the crawling nymph, and 3A, 
the dun of the nymph. 

The partridge hackle, when wet with 
saliva, makes the imitation of the real 
nymph like Fig. 4, a green or orange fly 
before being moistened. 
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Casts That Thrill 


There is nothing that rivals the smooth velvety spin 
of a Pflueger Supreme Reel in action. Its sturdy 
level-wind mechanism, light weight construction 
and extra large line capacity never fail to reflect its 
dominant auality and 
dependability even 
after many thousands 
of casts. Whether you 
fish only a few days 
or many in a season, 
it’s well worth while 
to own a SUPREME 
which makes for that 
skill and pleasure in 
bait casting to which 
all anglers aspire. 
See the Sporting 
Goods Dealer near 
you, or write us. 
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HE green body, tied well above the 

barb of the hook, shines through the 
mottled hackle and is a “taking” nymph. 
I get as many with an orange body in 
the summer as I do with the green. If 
you cannot get partridge (ruffed grouse) 
hackle, prairie chicken will do. The 
breast feather of a mallard drake is 
good, but a partridge hackle winds on, 
while a mallard feather must be tied in 
and therefore it is not as easy to tie, 
nor as “clingy” as a partridge hackle. 
Frank fishes it as a wet fly and has taken 
16-inch trout on the No. 16 hook. 

One more nymph completes my fishing 
nymphs. I tie a supply of these on No, 
10, 14 and 16 hooks. The 10s on long 
May hooks and on the regular hook and 
the 14s and 16s on “regular” hooks, as the 
fly tier terms them. 

This nymph is about 1 inch long and 
is a nice morsel for a trout. We call it 
the Green Bay fly and it hatches by the 
million up here. Many evenings they 
dim the lights of our little city. As you 
walk along the streets, the soles of your 
shoes sometimes make a noise like the 
popping of corn, for it is impossible to 
step without crunching them on _ the 
walks. 

The larva, or nymph, looks like Fig. 
5A, the nymph; B, the Green Bay fly; 
C, the tied fly. 

I imitate it with a very short tail of 
three whisks of a mallard drake breast 
feather. Fur of a muskrat’s belly, spun 
on gray, 000 silk thread, rib the body 
with fine gold ribbing wound rather deep 
into the body. The thorax, or wing case 
of bear's hair, or three strands of pea- 
cock harl with the feathery part left on 
the harl. Peacock sword will do just 
as well. Two turns of the shortest of 
Coch-y-bonddu, gray or honey dun hackle, 
and you have the imitation which looks 
like Fig. 6, the “all round” nymph—No. 
10 hook. 

This nymph takes trout. It is also ex- 
cellent as a wet fly. After all, a wet fly 
is only an imitation of a drowned fly, 
and who can say that the trout do not 
take our wet flies for nymphs? And how 
you can cast this No. 10 nymph—40, 50 
and 60 feet when you need it—on the 
beaver ponds, spring lakes, wide waters, 
and on our Lake Superior for coasters 
and rainbows. You can lay it any place. 
Under branches which overhang a foot 
or so above the stream, switch cast, over- 
hand or underhand casts, it handles so 
that every cast is perfect. 
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ON’T bother with that bottle of dry 

fly oil. It is just a nuisance when 
you are nymph fishing or dry fly fishing 
either for that matter. Paul H. Young’s 
stunt of bolting a small tin to the lid 
of your creel is the handiest thing I have 
ever found. I use a compact, 10 cents at 
the “dime” stores. Bolt it to your creel, 
and keep enough grease in it for a few 
days’ fishing. Use a good paste like 
Mucilin, Cerolene, etc., to grease the 
line, leader and fly. A little grease be- 
tween your thumb and forefinger floats 
the fly perfectly, if very lightly applied, 
and you have no oil film dragging along 
the water; nor do you have to keep a 
half dozen oiled and dried. Just a snap 
of the lid, and there is a supply for line, 
leader and fly. 

I use my dry fly leaders for nymph 
fishing, 7% feet long, the first strand 
of Marana 2nd gut, one of Padron 2nd, 
two of Regular, two of Fina and two of 
Refina. On bright days I use an extra 
strand of 3x—4x when the “no-see-um” 
hatch is on. Up here in the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan I find that the flies 
get smaller in size as the season advances 
so I use smaller nymphs and lighter lead- 
ers. 

On bright days I use finely tied bright 
flies, 14s, wet and dry. On dull days I 
have better luck with dark flies. After 
I have finished “fishing out” a hatch of 
nymphs I use a No. 10, down wing Ca- 
hill, wet fly. I figure they have finished 
their near surface feeding and are at the 
bottom digesting their meal in comfort. 
Off comes the greased leader and a well- 
soaked leader is used with the wet Ca- 
hill. I often get larger trout at this time 
than when fishing the nymph or the dry 
fly. 

Of course, on dull days—and every 
day was a dull day last year—we sat 
around attending to business, discussing 
Hoover, prohibition, the Republicans, the 
Democrats and the depression. But, at 
4 or 5 o'clock in the afternoon, fishing 
tackle would show a big rise in business; 
into the car with it and we'd be on our 
favorite pool in a half hour or so. 

Until dusk, the dry fly and the nymph 
would bring in the “bright spots,” then 
the nymph, fished wet for another hour 
in our long twilight evenings, would net 
us many a larger trout. 

3usiness is getting no better fast. Frank 
and I are busy tying dull flies for dull 
days, getting ready for a bad year in 
business and—Gosh! How we dread it! 


Catch of Rare Shark in Florida 
By Capt. Tom Gifford 


NE evening about sundown, I no- 

ticed two gentlemen looking at my 

boat interestedly. I found that 
they craved a day's fishing, although they 
had really planned to leave Miami the 
following morning. When they finally 
left the dock, I figured I would not see 
them again. At 10 o'clock that same eve- 
ning the phone rang. It seemed that 
the same little bug which has kept me 
on the open sea for the past fifteen years 
had bitten them pretty badly. 

The following morning, by the time 
the sun had climbed up out of the ocean, 
we were well on our way. These were 
the type of men to warm the heart of 
any charter boatman and cause him to 
put forth all his efforts to give them 
a good day’s fishing. Out of Pier 5 of 
the Miami City Yacht Basin, down Bis- 
cayne Bay, out past the old Spanish 
lighthouse at Cape _ Florida, past 


Fowey Light, and so on for another half 
hour. 

The seas were rough, but the fishing 
was good, and when it was time to start 
home, the fish box was full and the party 
tuckered out. Our trip back up the gulf 
stream was interrupted by our losing a 
sailfish, He was on the hook and off 
again all in the space of a few sec- 
onds. When we docked that evening the 
boys decided to try their luck once 
more. 

The next morning saw us again on 
our way south. After not quite so suc- 
cessful a day, we left the reef around 1 
o'clock and started for Miami, hop‘ng to 
land a sailfish. About a mile south of 
a shoal marked by Beacon A, on the 
edge of the deep reef, my mate jarred 
all thoughts of sailfish out of my mind 
when he yelled “We're piling up on a 
big rock!” I ran to the starboard side 





just in time to see a huge head coming 
into view and passing into the glare oi 
the sun. 

“Hammer-head_ shark,” I _ thought. 
Quickly I climbed over the cockpit root 
of the Lady Grace, and into the harpoon 
pulpit which is built 7 feet out over the 
water. I made sure the 1200 feet oi 
harpoon line was clear, and ready to go 
Jimmy, the mate, swung the boat around 
and headed her into a nasty sea caused 
by the tide rushing out over the reet 
and bucking a twenty-mile breeze fron 
offshore. Coming up on the supposed 
hammerhead, his size began to show up 
When at a distance of about 60 feet, I 
finally knew it to be no ordinary shark, 
but instead a Rhynodon Typus, or whale 
shark, of which species only two had 
ever been caught in the waters washing 
the shores of the North American Con- 
tinent. 


HE fish headed offshore, forcing us to 

run head into the sea. I knew from 
the experience of harpooning a North 
Atlantic tuna weighing 800 pounds that 
I must hit him in a vital spot or else 
lose him in the heavy sea that was run- 
ning. When the pulpit was directly over 
the Rhynodon’s tail, I braced myself for 
the throw which meant, of course, letting 
loose of the pulpit with both hands. [| 
drove the harpoon down just as a sea 
picked up my little ship and stood her 
on end. My end up. As my foothold 
dropped from under me, I made a grab 
for anything in sight in order to keep 
from being left 6 feet up in the air. The 
result of all this was the pole slid over 
his head. He turned halfway around, 
then sinking to a depth of 20 feet, he 
proceeded on his way. In another mo- 
ment his dorsal fin showed once more. 
This time I met him almost head on. 
His bulk hindered him from getting out 
of my way. The dart struck just behind 
the gillrakes, traveling downward into 
the center of his vital organs. 

Now he came to life. From 1 o'clock 
in the afternoon until 4:30, the boys 
put in more hard work than they had 
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Another view of the gigantic whale shark 
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The 3,700-pound whale shark loaded on a truck 


done in a long, long time. He headed 
for the gulf stream some quarter mile 
offshore and as the deep blue of the 


stream mingled with the greener water 
of the reef our fish sounded, taking out 
line fast enough to burn three pair of 
hands that were trying to hold him. 
After 900 feet had disappeared over the 
side I made fast my second line of 1,000 
feet, giving me in all over 2,200 feet and 
also greater confidence. 

Oh, what a grind! We would raise 
him 6 feet only to lose 12. At one time 
he came up under the boat, managing some- 


how to turn over on his back. This 
seemed to frighten him. He walloped 
the Lady Grace about three _ times, 


turned rightside up again, and tore off 
with another 900 feet of line. My mate, 
having two motors to handle, received so 
many orders at such speed that he was 


still about a hundred orders behind when 
we finally had our fish alongside. 

After countless attempts, we finally 
managed to reeve a heavy line around 
his tail, two more lines around his 
middle, and one around his head. Twice 
on the 20-mile run home he broke loose, 
swinging sideways, bringing the boat to 
a complete standstill. 

At 9:15 we docked, tired, but willing 
to recount over and over again the story 
of the capture of our prize. 

The Rhynodon measured 18 feet 6 
inches in length, and weighed 3700 
pounds. He was spotted much as a leop- 
ard shark with a hide and gristle from 
2 to 4 inches thick. Though the other 
two Rhynodons caught before this were 
much larger, this is the first of its kind 
to be brought to a dock in perfect condi- 
tion. 


Ye Angler’s Dictionary 


Of Revised Definitions of Fishing Terms 
By M. F. Jamar, Jr. 


ISHING: A disease for which there 
is no cure; “catching” but not con- 
tagious. It formerly infected only 

savages, small boys, and village ne’er-do- 

wells; but it now attacks presidents, 

judges, ministers, doctors, and ten mil- 

lion others. In extreme cases, the fever 

can be reduced by placing the patient in 
the hot sun for several hours. 

The original purpose of fishing; of in- 
flicting pain upon the worm, the minnow, 
the frog, and the fish, has been reversed. 
It is now an endurance test of the Fisher- 
man—trials by sunburn and moonshine— 
mosquitoes — poison ivy—lack-of-sleep, 
camp-cooking and excessive confidence in 
‘wild-deuces.” 

Fishing Camp: A place to wear out 
Id clothes; play “old maid”; eat half- 
cooked food; fight insects, and act red- 
blooded. Liveliest hours are from mid- 
light to daylight. Happy camping parties 
have been spoiled by erratic individuals 
who insisted on “going fishing.” A favor- 
ite camp motto is “Fish and Visitors smell 
after two days.” 


Fishing Liar: A term used by every 
angler to describe all OTHER brother an- 
glers—a “piscatorial prevaricator.” A vivid 
imagination is the outstanding character- 
istic of the real angler. 

Bait: A secret word of the fishing fra- 
ternity for an illegal but highly exhilarat- 
ing beverage, which is carried “on the hip.” 
It will remove varnish, and counteract heat, 
cold, snakebite, bad luck, “that tired feel- 
ing,” or “what-have-you.” 

Guide: A true conservationist in dis- 
guise. His duty is to take you fishing 
“where they ain’t,” and to encourage you 
to come again “next week,” when the wa- 
ter is lower, or higher, or clearer, or wet- 
ter. 

Worms: Greatly scored in writings and 
in public, but used widely and secretly by 
most Trout fishermen. A few, hardened 
anglers, unmindful of public opinion, bra- 
zenly admit their use. Outstanding among 
them was a former President of the 
United States. 

Plugs:  Imitations of dill- 
pickles, darning-needles, birds, 


bananas, 
bugs, 
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A CORKING GOOD 


BOTTLE 


FOR MEN 
ROUGHING IT 


HEN you toss a bottle of 

Absorbine Jr. into your kit 
bag, there’s a one-bottle medicine 
chest for almost any ailment that 
can befall a man while roughing it 
along thestream, through the woods. 
_ Sprains, strains, muscular sore- 
ness and stiffness—all these com- 
mon infirmities yield to the cooling, 
relieving kindness of this excellent 
liniment. 

For sunburn, minor burns, for 
insect bites, itching skin—for all 
these and any other condition that 
calls for relief from painful irrita- 
tion and antiseptic aid in healing, 
there’s nothing finer, more effective 
than this old reliable remedy that 
millions have used during forty 
years. 

Next time you pack up for any 
kind of outing, remember—here’s 
a corking good bottle, a one-bottle 
‘medicine chest. Good old Absor- 
bine Jr., sold at all drug stores, 
| $1.25. W. F. Young, Inc., 377 Ly- 
‘man Street, Springfield, Mass. In 


Canada: Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 
CHECKS “ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


| Absorbine Jr. KILLS the ringworm germ 
|'which causes “Athlete’s Foot,” that itch- 
ing, scaly, or soft moist condition between 
the toes. Apply full strength at first sign 
of infection. 


ABSORBINE; 








ABSORBINE JR. 


the one-bottle medi- 
cine-chest for treating 


1~—Sore, stiff muscles 
2—Strains, sprains 
3—Bruises 

4—Cuts, abrasions 
S—Sunburn 
6—Simple burns, scalds 
7—Ineect bites 
8—Poison ivy 
9—"Athlete’s Foot”’ 
10—Tired feet 
| L1—Toothache 

12—Simple headaches 
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bees, and animals. Now manufactured in 
many alleged “lifelike” shapes, and pri- 
marily designed to fool the fisherman and 
lure a dollar bill from his pocket. How- 
ever, authentic records exist of many fee- 
ble-minded fish taken on these lures. 

Rod: A sporty name for a “fish-pole” 
costing over $5.00. Rods are sold by 
weight—the lighter the rod, the heavier 
the price. Like knights of old who splin- 
tered their lances in tournaments, all fish- 
ermen strive to have a fish break their 
rod—an event of great distinction to boast 
about. 

Reel: <A coffee-mill invented by Satan, 
and designed to. come .loose,_get out of 
order, or snarl up at critical times, there- 
by inducing lurid and profuse profanity. 

Fish-Line: An expensive piece of string 
used on a reel. It snarls, gets snagged, 
and is guaranteed to break at the right 
time, thereby creating the necessary alibi 
for the “whopper” that always gets away. 

“Whopper” : 
all fish which get away. Associated words 
are “whale,” “big’un,” “grandpa,” “sock- 
dolager,” “long-as-your-arm.” 

Creel: The distinctive item of a Trout- 
fisherman’s uniform. <A _ fragile wicker 
basket in which to hide a worm can, carry 
a fly book, lunch, slicker, etc. Occasion- 
ally used to hold small trout. 

Boots or Waders: An effective means 
of carrying a large quantity of water from 
the stream to a convenient log. (Guaran- 
teed to keep the feet hot in summer and 
freezing in cold weather. “Waders” hold 
more water than and are there- 
fore preferred in putting out camp fires. 

Flies: A feather -imitation of nothing- 
ever-before-seen, with very fanciful names, 
and the favorite food of house moths. Flies 
are principally used to decorate fishermen’s 
hats, although some are kept in a fly book. 
Made in two kinds, “Anti-Volstead” and 
“Prohibitionist.”. Wet. flies are gaining 
in popularity, are now favorites along the 
Canadian border, and in Wisconsin, and 
some other states. 

Boat: A leaky, ill-smelling tub, pro- 
vided with two tomato cans for bailing, 
and a pair of mismated oars with one oar- 
lock. Usually rents for $2.00 per day. 
Antique boats command a great premium. 

Izaak Walton: Patron Saint of all an- 
‘lers, and a direct descendent of Ananias, 
Prince of Liars. Ikeyv was a patient, lo- 
quacious English Jew who acted as 
“guide.” He instructed novices in the art 
of “ye angle,” and founded a League of 
Liars and Good Sportsmen. 


‘Boots, 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 


MADE a little 
trip one bright 
afternoon late in 
May along a middle- 
western river just to 
see what I could find 
in the way of fish 
life. I moved along 
quietly and sat in the 
shadow of some 
alders at a_ riffle 
pool and smoked my 
pipe and _ looked. 
Here's what I saw: Two bass, that I took 
to be Spotted Bass (Micropterus pseudapli- 
tes Hubbs) not an inch over 9 inches in 
length, spawning about a shallow rock that 
lay within 5 feet of the rocky shore on the 
swift riffle pool. 














The Spotted Bass is called the Kentucky 
Bass in most of the Ohio Valley range. It 
is a lithe, shapely fish, greenish in color 
with a large black spot on the opercle. The 
head is pointed-like in the smaller speci- 


A term used’ to describe 


- an Tn. Aston Q2? 
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mens and the mouth is not so large as the 
real big-mouth bass, Micropterus salmoides. 
It is comparatively newly classified, being 
finally recognized and correctly described 
by Dr. C. L. Hubbs of the University of 
Michigan, it is claimed, in 1927, 


Saw a musky chasing a sucker I esti- 
mated to weigh 1% pounds on the riffle 
where the current was perhaps 4 feet deep 
and great old rocks lay deeply submerged. 
The sucker scurried with much splashing 
across the surface and was caught after a 
chase of perhaps 10 feet. There was a 
mighty swirl and the little tragedy was 
complete. 


Above the riffle there was a muddy bayou 
filled with clear water of 3 foot depth. A 
pair of big-mouth bass—line-side bass, as 
we call them sometimes—had a nest in the 
center of this backwater in a clump of un- 
derwater weeds the size of a desk-top. 
They were swimming about it, hovering 
close to the spot, the sun etching them 
beautifully. That is the nest of-a big- 
mouth. I saw another big-mouth nest, this 
time in a small lake with a rocky, brushy 
shore, but there was only one large bass 
guarding it. This nest was within 3 feet 
of the shore under an old piece of brush 
that had fallen in, amid some small rocks. 
The male bass, I suppose, was chasing 
everything away that came near. This hap- 
pened May 23, 1932. The water was clear 
and the stage of water fairly low. All 
signs pointed to a good breeding season. 


Clear water in spawning season, with a 
fairly low and dependable stage is wonder- 
ful ior stream and lake bass to deposit and 
hatch out spawn. A good angler hopes for 
such weather and water conditions at this 
period. 


When will anglers learn to take their 
fish with sensible conservatism? Until 
this happens the streams are bound to be 
robbed by unthoughtful men who do not 
know when to quit as long as a fish will 
rise to their offerings. American streams 
would be indefinite sources of delight to 
the angling fraternity if people could be 
taught to be moderate in their catches. 





. 


Judge J. P. Naas, of Dayton, Ohio, with 

a 24-pound salmon caught in the Cain 

River, New Brunswick. Photo from O. 
L. Weber 








Anglers Kinks 


Send in ‘‘Angling Kinks.”’ For each one pub- 
lished we will give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


Boot-Hanger for Wading Boots 


END.common wire coat-hanger at ( 
with A and B about 4 inches apart 
Bend at A and B inward toward eacl 
other about half-way between A and ( 
and B and C, forming, in this way, a grip 


agen 


yi 


to hold heel of boot. This hanger is ve: 
inexpensive, costing less than a dime, and 
is very effective—P. P. Howard, No. Da 
kota. 

Soap As Catfish Bait 


NE of the cleanest and most success 

ful baits for lake catfish in this se 
tion is white laundry soap. Trot-liners o1 
Lake Chicot (southeast Arkansas) ar 
using it almost exclusively with fully a 
good results as obtained with live bait. It 
saves time in rustling bait and is therefor: 
cheaper to use, will not spoil and does not 
attract turtles like minnows and crayfis! 
do. A five-cent bar when properly cut 
will make from 150 to 180 baits. It should 
be cut in small cubes. One local market 
trot-line fisherman caught 98 salable- cat 
on this bait night before last, which wa 
April 19, 1932. I don’t know how this 
would work in running water, but I bx 
lieve if the current were too swift 
would tend to wash the bait off the hool 
—Ifl°. T. Person, Arkansas. 


Individual Fly Carrier 

AVE ail the old cigar wrappers o 

cellophane and flatten them out then 
fold over once in the center and then tak 
the two edges and where they come to 
gether fold them over about a quarter of an 
inch and crease with the fingers. Slip th« 
fly in the center of this individual carrier 
You will not be bothered with hooks catch 
ing in fly pouch and the pattern of fly is 
easily seen through the cellophane.—Dr. / 
RB. Garrison, Nebr. 


How Finns Find Fish Bait 

[* THE fall of the year when earth 

worms are exceedingly scarce for fis! 
bait, try this method which Finnish fisher 
men in Minnesota use and you will always 
have plenty. -Saturate a small plot ot 
ground with water and cover immediate!) 
with green leaves or grass. Now get sev- 
eral long, wide boards and lay them fiai 
over the ground close together. The mois- 
ture will attract the worms, while th 
warmth of the underside of the boards 
will bring them to the surface. After a 
few hours, remove the boards and pick 
the crawlers right off the ground without 
digging —Ormal I. Sprungman, Minn. 
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Anglers Letters 


Believes Muskies Do Rise After Dark 

During the summer of 1916 I spent 
‘ Resort in the 
region. The resort 
Attorney 


Editor: 
weeks at the . . 
du Flambeau, Wis., 
located on Round and Pine Lakes. 

‘ of Milwaukee and a Mr. 2 < 
Oak Park were guests there at the same 
These gentlemen fished only after dinner. 
were the only ones who brought in any 
skies to speak of and always after dark. Mr. 
landed one that weighed 43 pounds, 

largest one I had ever seem. Mr. .... . 

e of 12 pounds. Mr. . told me at the 

that he had fished Wisconsin lakes for 
years and the 12-pounder gave him the 
battle he ever had. I fished with these 
tlemen one evening, but that evening the 

skies had already gone to bed.—R. N. B., 

Editor’s Note:—This letter was written in 

reply to the article, ‘*The Best Times To Fish,”’ 
which was published in the January, 1932, issue 
of OUTDOOR LIFE, wherein the Angling Editor 
made the statement that he had never been able 
to do much in fishing for muskies after the sun 
had gone down and darkness had approached. 
The matter is, of course, one that challenges 
debate and the above reproduced letter gives one 
the idea that perhaps the musky might be a 
night-prowler and take lures after the sun has 
fallen into the woods. However, the author has 
never had any success worth mentioning in 
fishing for Esox masquinongy after dusk had 
fallen.—B. C. R. 


Live Minnows For Both These Fish 
Editor:—What can you tell me about bait for 
fish? While seining for scavenger fish I have 
ticed several catfish that would weigh better 

han 20 or 25 pounds, but no one ever seems to 
itch any of them. This same river is also alive 
with crappies, but they are seldom caught except 
the winter time when they bite readily on 
ners and chubs. What would you suggest for 
hem? I have tried different trout flies but they 
not seem to spring for them.—M. T., S. D. 


Answer:—Use live run chubs or shiners for 
» big catfish and fish them either with a hand 
le or rod and reel or with a set-line at night. 
Four and 5-inch length minnows are preferable 
i they should be baited by hooking them through 
th lips and on No. 6/0 to 8/0 size hooks with 
j-ounce sinker when using a rod and reel, 
with no sinker in night line setting. For 
ght line merely use short stagings of chalk 
attached to hook and to the main set-line. 
Other good baits are live small toads, mice, and 
1 when they are just about ready to 
ed their tail and become a real frog. 
For the crappies use small 2-inch length line 
ner or run chub minnows and a No. 4 size of 
lled bait hook with a very light sinker and a 
Fish fairly shallow for them in late 
ng and early summer. Allow them to run 
some time before setting hook. I have good 
n catching crappies in both current and in 
waters with the regular trout fly rod and 
and enameled line. I use a 6 foot single, 
ht gut leader and from one to three flies, usu- 
the latter number. Have two dropper loops 
on the leader and use an end fly and two 
ppers with single, light gut snells. I use 
lled trout fly patterns of the wet fly type for 
e fish. The Yellow May, White Miller, Royal 
chman, Parmachene Belle, Green Drake, 
tcher and Brown Hackle all get these fish for 
but I fish them very deep and very slow. 
member to do that and I don’t see any reason 
you can not take the limit most any time 
are feeding on surface foods.—B. C. R 


Perch That Won't Bite 
Editor:—-After reading your article on “Yellow 
h Baits and Traits’ I would like to know 
t size spinner I should use, what color flies is 
, and when is best season? There are lots of 
m around here, but won’t bite. Would a small 
g like South Bend Fly Oreno work better 
spinners? —L. R., N. Y. 


\nswer:—Use No. 1 size spoon spinner and 
tandem spinner. The light colored flies are 

Yellow Sally, Yellow May, Col. Fuller, 
il Coachman and Parmachene Belle are all 
from June until late July, after that they 
1 getting soft in lakes of small size. Yes, the 
ith Bend Fly Oreno is a good lure for them 
ed deep with fly rod, but no better than 
pinners. Both are excellent lures when the 
rch are hitting artificials.—B. C. R. 


lpollies, 
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Cat Fishin’ 


(Continued from page 21) 


into places never intended for any self-re- 
specting automobile. However, if the skip- 
per hails from the country, one always 
arrives eventually. 

We pulled up at the edge of the cliff 


above the river, where a trail of sorts 
angled down to a small Bermuda grass 
flat, dotted with mesquites and - willows, 
with here and there a cottonwood. Lug- 


ging our bed rolls, securely wrapped in 
their heavy tarps, to the edge of the bluff, 
we heaved them over, to roll and bump 
their way to the bottom, followed by our 
fervent prayers that they would not ac- 
cumulate too promising a crop of cactus 
thorns on their journey; then we seized the 
rest of our belongings and slipped and 
slithered our way down. Our outfit reas- 
sembled on the flat, and dinner cooked in 
the shade of a cottonwood tree, we set out 
on a tour of investigation. 

This is always a nice, lazy, irresponsible 
interval. By reason of the turtles, it is too 
early to set out any lines. You poke 
around in the warm sunshine, hunting for 
likely sets for your bank hooks, discussing 
at length the virtues of various locations 
for your trot line. Perhaps you go swim- 
ming “to test the water” in some promising 
spot. In the eddies you angle, as in the 
days of your youth, for little catfish for 
bait. You are a little sleepy from the pre- 
ceding night and a shady nook by the water 
invites you to stretch out. You put in some 
time shooting idly at turtle heads with the 
little rifle, varied, perhaps, with some long 
range practice on an occasional buzzard, 
perched with half-raised wings on the cliffs 
across the way. You snooze a while. Sud- 
denly you awake to the realization that the 
shadows are lengthening and it is time to 
get busy. 


UR tackle consisted of 300 odd feet of 

No. 3 hard twisted, trot line, with No. 
0 stagings doubled, so that a fish could not 
untwist them, with No. 10/0 Kirby hooks. 
Our set lines were the same material as 
the trot line, with No. 10/0 O’Shaugh- 
nessy hooks. The heavy sizes are advis- 
able, in order to stand the shock of stop- 
ping the rush of an occasional 75-pound 
cat or gar. 
salt-water reel, and 45-pound test line, 
smaller sized hooks and wire leaders. 


Our first job was to get the trot line | 


out while there was still plenty of light. 
We had selected a sort of a pass, between 
two long stretches of deep water. The 
river was rising slightly, and the water was 
swift and murky. A man could wade per- 
haps half way across, before the current 
would sweep him off his feet and into the 
deeper channel. 

We made our line fast on the near side, 
then stretched it out along the bank up- 
stream, and baited it. Then Jim and the 
writer took the upper end and _ started 
across with it, Doc holding it up, and 
away from obstructions as it payed out. In 
this way, the swimmer swings down and 
across the current without having to fight 
the dead back pull of the bellying line, as 
would be the case were he to start straight 
across with it. It is always a good idea for 
two men to go together, as the line is at 
times a little tricky to handle in the swift 
water. We brought up on the far side in 
fine style, and tied on to a young willow, 
growing close to the water’s edge. Then 
we tied a heavy rock to the line, out from 
the bank to hold it down, and called to 
Doc to take up the slack and weight his 
end. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Hurrying up the bank to get clear- | 


ance above the line for our return swim, | 


I ran plump into a bed of blue grass burrs! 


We each had an ordinary steel | 
casting rod, rather heavy, with a small, | 
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STARTING 
'EM 








R. ROY HOWARD of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, believes 

that starting a boy off right is just 
as important to his success in fish- 
ing asin any other line of activity. 


Consequently, Mr. Howard sent 
us this picture of a husky young- 
ster getting his first object lesson 
in fishing success via a “True 
Temper” Rod and Al. Foss Shimmy 
Wiggler. Mr. Howard states that 
in his experience this tackle com- 
bination never fails, and proves 
it by this 6% Ib. bass, one of many 
landed in a single day's fishing. 


The Shimmy Wiggler No. 5. Wt. % oz, 

No. 6, Wt. % oz. All brass or nickel 

plated. Red and white bucktail 
standard. Price, $1.00. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1969 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


RUE TEMPER 
FISHING Roos 


AL. Foss BAITS 





E NEXT put out our bank hooks in 
eddies and other promising looking 
places, and returned to camp for supper. 
We had worked up an appetite, and the 
amount of coffee, bacon and eggs we put 


away would have given a dietitian acute 
indigestion. 

After supper we rigged up our poles and 
set out. The slight rise had elevated our 
hopes also, for catfish nearly always bite 
well at such times. 

We first investigated the trot line. Noth- 
ing doing so far, so we separated to run 
our bank hooks, Doc and I going down- 
stream, Jim up. Again we drew a blank, 
but it was still early. On returning, we 
spied Jim in nature’s garb, perched upon a 
rock, out in the channel, philosophically 
holding to a line, which was sawing back 
and forth in the water. It developed that 
he had a line out here and had caught a 
sizeable fish which had gone in under the 
rock. Jim had gone down the line and 
dragged him forth. If it had been me that 
fish could have stayed there always, before 
| would have risked tangling up with him 
in the line in 6 or 8 feet of water. Jim 
had a line through his gills, and was wait- 
ing for us to come along and help him 
across the deep water with his catch. We 
maneuvered around and got hold of the 
line and dragged forth about a 40-pound 
channel cat, which we staked out for the 
present. 

We decided to fish with our rods till 10 
o'clock, before running our lines again. 
Being naturally rather short on patience, 
[ soon lost faith in my location, when my 
line began slipping out in a slow, jerky 
fashion. Experience said “turtle,” but all 
fishermen are optimists. I waited until 
about 10 feet had run through the guides, 
and then set back. Out came my bare 
hook! Old Man Experience was right, 
as usual. In disgust, I rebaited with about 
14-pound cat, hooked lightly through the 
tail, and flipped it far out where the eddies 
whirled and dimpled with numerous tiny 
suck holes. All was quiet for some time 
as my bait washed around in the current. 
Without warning my pole dipped lightly, 
and the line began slipping out steadily, 
without hurry, but with gathering speed. 
Something told me things were about to 
happen. I waited a few seconds, then 
slammed my thumb on the drag and struck 
hard. TI heard one heavy splash of a broad 
tail churning the water and my reel began 
to scream. In vain I clamped my thumb 
on the drag until it seemed my rod would 
never stand the strain. The reel handle 
knocked the hide off a knuckle or so, and 
my thumbs began to smoke (at least they 
felt that way) while the song of my reel 
climbed higher and higher. Then a last, 
heavy yank at the empty spool, and I was 
left holding the butt of my rod and the 
reel with a foot or so of dangling line. I’m 
sorry I can’t say what it was; whether 
the grandfather of all blue cats, or some 
huge alligator gar. In either case, nothing 
short of a regular tarpon outfit would have 
been adequate. 


EING temporarily out of business, I 

wandered down to join the others. Doc 
had found an eddy in some rocks, where 
there was a school of small blue cats run- 
ning from 3 to 5 pounds. He was having 
a lot of fun, all to himself, for they bit 
well and put up quite a scuffle. I, of 
course, had to tell my tale of woe, and dis- 
play my bunged-up hands, and shattered 
rod as evidence. Doc was sympathetic, and 
we speculated on the identity and size of 
my fish. About the time he reached the 
length of 7 or 8 feet, we heard a yell from 
lim, a little farther down, and I tore off 
to see what he had tangled up with. I 
found him a very busy human indeed. He 
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had just stopped the second rush, and was 
pumping away to get back a little line. | 
spluttered encouragement and advice in 
about equal parts while I climbed down the 
bank into knee-deep water, and waited. 
Above me Jim was working like a Trojan 
and his fish was beginning to tire. Having 
failed to reach the rocks, with their nu- 
merous holes and sharp edges, it next tried 
sulking, but soon gave up and came in, 
still making short lunges from side to side. 
The line was in plain sight now, veering 
back and forth, and I caught a gleam of 
white in the starlit water as he turned 
over. Then, with a cautious hold on the 
line I drew him up for a last, anxious 
glance, to make sure he wasn’t a gar; a 
lunge, and I had him by the gills, while he 
gave me a shower bath. Jim gave me a 
hand and between us we hauled him up 
the bank—24 pounds of blue cat, a dandy. 


R the next hour our luck seemed to 
have deserted us, so we called it off and 
went to inspect our bank hooks. The river 
was still rising, and a number of them had 
washed up against the bank, in spite of 
their very heavy sinkers. We found two 
cats of 10 or 12 pounds respectively, and 
one gar about 4 feet long. This last 
we hauled out on the bank and slew, taking 
care to keep fingers and shins clear of his 
teeth. The trot line was next, and none of 
us clamored for the honor of running it, 
so we drew lots, odd man out. I was odd 
man, so Doc and Jim gingerly shucked off 
their clothes and waded in, with many and 
loud lamentations on the coldness of the 
water and the swiftness of the current, 
while I stood on the bank and made ap- 
propriate and unappreciated remarks: A 
short distance from shore they found a 
fair-sized yellow cat, ran a line through his 
gills, and removed him. About half way 
across, they balked. The current was so 
swift they were afraid to add their weight 
to the straining line, for fear it would 
break and wrap around them. We decided 
to go to bed and wait for daylight. 

Next morning, before breakfast, we hur- 
ried down to see what had happened. The 
river had come up another foot in the 
night, and the pull of the current had raised 
our trot line, so that more or less drift had 
caught in it. It was strained to the break- 
ing point, and was likely to go out any 
moment. Of course it was out of the ques- 
tion to run it under these conditions. If it 
broke, it would probably do so at one end 
or the other, where the greatest strain 
came, in which case, a man holding to it, 
out in the middle of the river, stood a fine 
chance of being snagged and jerked under. 
We held a council of war, and decided that 
the only shot was to cut it loose on the far 
side, and let it swing down against our 
bank. Again we drew lots, and again I 
was lucky. Doc tied a pocket knife around 
his neck, moved far upstream and struck 
out. We watched him a little anxiously, 
but he landed well above the line, drifted 
down to it, and began fumbling for his 
knife, while we, on our part, got set to do 
some hard pulling. The blade seemed 
scarcely to touch the line as it parted and 
rushed away, downstream. We strained 
and heaved to keep it coming in and off 
the rocks. ie 

Out of the corner of my eye I was con- 
scious of more than one tail waving out in 
the water, but was much too busy to stop 
and count noses, or tails. We gained on it, 
but had just about all we could do. As the 
line came in, the pull grew weaker, and so 
did we! We dragged one blue cat out on 
the sand, and then another, without stop- 
ping to more than glance at them. Finally 
the line swung over into quieter water and 
we soon had it all out on the bank. All 
told, we took six fish off.that line, running 





irom 8 or 9 pounds, up to 20. Not a rec- 
ord, by any means, but ample for us an 
our friends. 

We next visited our set lines and to 
four more fish off them. Doc had tied one 
line solidly around a tree trunk, instead 
to a swinging limb. This line was snapp 
off about three feet from the tree. What- 
ever hit it must have struck with a |; 
equivalent to a couple of hundred poun 
pull to break it. We had intended to stay 
another night, but already had all the fi 
we could use without wasting any, so aft 
a large breakfast and an arduous hour's 
work, packing them up the bluff, we set « 
on our return journey, arriving with: 
further incident. 
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Sporting Gold 
(Continued from page 11) 


was correct. Below, the stream lay in : 
series of beautiful pools; and, fishing here, 
were Brenfleck and Bieg. Even as 

came upon them, Bren netted the finest 
trout that had been seen by anyone this 
trip. Harry gave the pair a welcoming 
growl, and we continued on downstream 
to a splendid hole just below a small cata- 





gla * - Bre. 
We came to an isolated Sierran lake shore 


ract. A number of gray-appearing fish la 
close to the béttom. 
“Here are trout,” I 
they’re not golden!” 
“Wrong again,” returned Culver. “That 
gray color is sort of an illusion. Watch.” 
Still using his brass spinner, he cast just 
below the run of fast water. I could not 
see the path of his lure through the foam, 
but in an instant his rod arm snapped int 
life, and the gyrations of his 2%4-ounce r: 
made the picture perfect. I stood |! 
eagerly awaiting the finish, for I could not 
yet accept his statement that these gra 
fish were of the golden species. 
3ut Harry was right, as usual. As his 
catch was skidded onto the gravel I sa 
a miraculous change. I saw vivid red an 
gold vibrating on the stones. Now I was 
moving on to another pool, for the fi 
rod in my hands just would not hold stil! 
Approaching another pause in the strea! 
I cast my Coachman with an underhai 
movement into boiling water. The lur: 
drifted downward and I retrieved. The: 
I cast into a curl at the edge of the air 
filled hole. Immediately there was a flas 


remarked; “but 
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of color, and I gave my rod a short, sharp 
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I saw gold arise from the water— 
porting gold that seemed the essence of 


an 
aj)’ 


imeness and beauty. In a few minutes 
net closed upon a 1-pound trout. 


CHANGED my position to one on the 
opposite side of the stream, Here my 
hadow could not fall upon the water and 
was able to see more clearly just where 
e trout lay. Again I cast above them, 
ust at the edge of the white water. One 
se and missed; a second followed and 
is hooked; still a third broke the sur- 
ice beside the hooked trout. It seemed 
ey were all but fighting for the single fly 
Following this catch I felt called upon 
experiment. I tied a second fly 18 
nches above the first and dropped the pair 
to the well-inhabited hole. I hooked and 
st a fish on the upper fly, but the follow- 
ng cast educated me. This time the lower 
was taken first, while the upper lure 

is rushed as the first fish drew the leader 
rough the pool. At first it was a novel 
xperience, but I soon learned I could do 
ut little with the double. Each was a 
vorth-while fellow with ideas of his own. 
[hey fought against one another strongly, 
vith the result that I netted but a single 


fish. Needless to say, I removed the 
ipper fly. 
Darkness came quickly to discourage 


sport and increase a hunger which was 
quite reflective of our food shortage that 
morning and previous evening. I tramped 
ack to camp with nine golden trout, only 
to learn that my catch was the slimmest 
imong the party. 

We dressed and doomed a sufficient num- 
ber for the immediate pan. At this point 
{ might state that the flesh of the golden 
trout is ordinarily quite red. This is in- 
licative, according to many students of the 
subject, that the trout have had a suffi- 
iency of their natural food, which is min- 
nows or small fishes. The meat of the 
olden species also seems to be a bit more 
ily than that of other better known trout, 
vhich gives it an individual flavor. 


HE remainder of our composite catch 
we dressed, removing the gills care- 
fully. Then we arranged a crude cooler 
f mosquito netting over a frame of sticks. 
in this container we hung our fish by 
tring through the gill openings in such 
a fashion that none touched. We also 
laced small sticks between the walls of 
the body cavities so that air might reach 
ll parts. Thus we left them to dry. The 
Sierran climate is such that trout properly 
lressed and hung will keep fresh for sev- 
eral weeks. In reclaiming, one freshens 
them in water for several hours before 
oking. 
Fly fishing for golden trout in such ele- 
vated waters is peculiar in that one is 
kely to find the fly successful almost any 
time during the day. Often at midday 
mder the brightest sun they will rise, 
hich fact may mean that the eyes of the 
Iden trout are less sensitive than those 
f other species and are not easily affected 
brilliant light. Furthermore, it seems 
hat a fly with a touch of color, red or 
ellow, is the best choice, but this may be 
ccounted for when we remember that the 


Iden trout is in the habit of eating 
brightly colored food, namely, its own 
ung. 


Of course, all this is merely food for 
ught, but the fact remains that fly fish- 
g became better at 9 o’clock than it was 
it 7 o'clock the following morning. Harry 
Culver hooked and managed to land a 
louble in an amusing fashion. From the 
top of a sloping grass bank he cast a 
double fly. On each he hooked a good 
trout. As Bren and I watched the show 
the pool we noted through the corner 
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FISHING TACKLE 


Quality is the word 
which identifies all prod- | 












ucts of the Edward vom 
Hofe brand. That is 
why the world’s foremost 
professional and amateur 
anglers recommend them 
so highly. | 
“Edward vom Hofe Brand | | 
of Tackle is Custom Built 
New complete Catalog Now Ready. Send 
10c (in coin or stamps) to cover mailing | 
of our 178 page illustrated catalog, which 
lists the most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 


EDWARD VOM HOFE Ld co., INC. 


Established 186 
New York City 


92-E Fulton Street 
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STREAM ANGLERS| 


E. H. PECKINPAUGH COMPANY, 









Ask your sporting goods dealer or write direct to 


19 Wilmot St., San Francisco, Calif. 











Why take a risk of slipping and 
getting hurt when there is Non- 
Skid Sole Cover. 
Absolutely Non Skidding or Slip- 
Te ping. 
Can be put on any boots 
instantly. 
Hand made and made to 
last. 


All sizes 
PRICE 


$175 


NON-SKID COVER CO. 





Bi-Visible Spiders for Trout 





for low clear water, the best series of dry filles 

on earth, 1 doz. assorted $1.50 in sizes 12-14-16 } 
} 18-20, on short shank forged hooks. Special 

flies for all fishing. Leaders, tippets. Send for 


30 page booklet, full of good fishing 


PAUL H. YOUNG 
8065 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


dope, free. 














ing light from every angle. Weighs ' 
strongest win au 






finishes— 
Nickel and Red—Copper and 
—Postpaid $]-00 each. 









A real, sure-fire fish getter combining all the features you’ve ever 
wanted in a lure. The pnantom body is in constant motion, reflect- 
ounce, yet casts beautifully into the 
there is noair resistance. Lightson the water with- 
out splashing. Always rides upright and can not twist your line. Normal reeling runs \> 
bait about 10 inches under surface, over the weeds where the bi 
able reel speeds will place it anywhere from the surface tothe bottom. En- 
tire indestructible body revolvesandrecoilgun 
ing positive hooking. Everyrealfisherman wants One or 
more of these effective lures—soirresistibleto 
pickereland pike. Send 
~ today and make your tac 
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Beallmouth Bass 


taken from the Tippecanoe River on the 
28th of April, by Charles Weaver and 
Russell Clark, of Frankfort, Indiana. 
They write: “The weather conditions were not 
good but we tried the new Shakespeare Darb-a- 
Lure bait and_ here is a photo of the results. 
The smallest fish was 14 inches long and the 
largest one 20 inches and weighed 4 pounds 
* * * We think the Darb-a-Lure is the best 
bass bait we have ever used.” 

Catches like the above are common, 
Every day we have reports from all over 
the country of record catches of bass and 
pike on the new Darb-a-Lure bait. Get 
one for a try-out on your next fishing trip. 
It will surprise you, even when your “old 
stand-bys” fail to deliver. If your local 
tackle dealer does not have them, send 
$1.00 to its maker, the Shakespeare Com- 
pany, 435-A North Pitcher Street, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. And ask for a Free 
Copy of “Fine Fishing Tackle,” by Shakes- 


peare. 
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YOUR 
FAVORITE 
BEVERAGE 


to your 


particular taste 


Serve Root Beer, Ginger 
Ale, etc., at one-half cent 
@ glass. mated water(club 

a) five cents for five gallons. 
Quickly made. No bottling 
weertesl Always on draught. 





“GENIAL HOST” 
Carbonators 

5S 1-2 and 11 Gal. 
Snroine Finish 

DISTRICT MANAGERS WANTED 
for the home! A 


Idea] money-maker for refreshment 
stands, drug confectioners. Send 20 cents postage 
for booklet ene Make Home Beverages,” oe 
comp: cal beverage jar nt a su jes 
—carbonators, Fiters bottiers, frult juieers, boven e 
extracts, toasted sandwich makers ReORATI 4. 
GENERAL BEVERAGE CORPORATION 
General Motors Building DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MORE AND BIGGER BASS WITH PECK’S | 


PECK’S lures take the doubts out of Bass fishing. 
For a trial, order: 





PECK’S Taylor Frog . $ .75 each 
= Popping Bug. .65 each 
a2 Underwater fly | 
rod minnow .. 





-50 each | 
Streamer Hackle | 
C—O Se ware .35 each 
Feather Gnat .25 each 


-TAYLOR FROG“ 
Descriptive catalogue free on request. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. | 








NOW! the KNIFE 
You’ve Always 
Wanted — 


















at a new 
LOW PRICE 
The 4in. blade, tempered, 
lished and sharpened,is made from the same 
1igh gradecutlery steelused in all Marble Knives. 
Blade extends through the attractive bone stag 
handle. Comes complete with leather sheath, 


MARBLES NO. 40 OUTERS’ KNIFE 


is) ust the thing you’l] need for hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing. Price, $1.00. Ask your dealer or order direct. 
Free! You'll want Marble’s new 32-page booklet on 
* guns axes, sights, compasses and gun cleaning 
equipment. Every sportsman should havei t. Write today. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. (4-90) 
571DeltaAve. | _——-_« Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 1 


“The best all-around boot in the worid”’ 
Manufactured Since 1850 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put onand 
take off; no hooks to catch, Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 

Write for measure blank and Catalog. 


GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept. 15, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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of our eyes that Harry was adopting a 
new technique. Arms and legs in the air, 
he was sliding on the seat of his pants 
down the wet bank. Into the water he 
crashed and trout darted both upstream 
and downstream to escape this sudden, new 
menace, The angler was wet but deter- 
mined. He corralled his fish in the shal- 
lows, grabbed one with his fingers, and 
skidded the second onto the rocks. He 
deserved all the applause we gave him. 


WE VENTURED downstream for per- 
haps 2 miles but it seemed here they 
became fewer, indicating perhaps that the 
golden trout instinctively seeks the highest 
waters. Further evidence of this we found 
in an inlet to Lake Algiers. Below an 
inaccessible falls we observed 25 or 30 in 
a single small pool. There is much to be 
learned about the golden trout. 

Our departure came with regrets, but 
we were happy in the thought that, when- 
ever time permitted, we could successfully 
seek the golden trout. Since he is the 





Golden trout, the most beautiful trout 
in America 


most individual and beautiful of the trout 
family, he is being planted more exten- 
sively each year. The hidden lakes of the 
back country are his habitat, and no one 
who evades the effort of the pack trail 
will know his personality. We have this 
inaccessibility to thank for the fact that 
trout of the golden species are increasing 
in number each year. 

To me, Salmo roosevelti has the charm 
of all other trouts rolled into one. He 
does not attain the great size of the rain- 
bow, the steelhead, or the brownie, but 
even as gold is found in small nuggets, so 
does sporting gold come to the angler in 
1, 2, 3, and perhaps 4 and 5-pound speci- 
mens. 

The glory of the golden trout is sung 
by the winds which sweep down from the 
sky country. Above all other sounds of 
man and nature you will hear it if ever 
you camp in a Sierran valley. Does it 
say, “There’s gold in those ranges?” 


Paddling Our Own Canoe 


(Continued from page 25) 


o'clock. But we talked and sang for an 
hour or two, fighting mosquitoes and eat- 
ing dried apples. 

June 10 we got up at 7:30, well-rested. 
\iter clearing a place and moving our tent 
to a better location, both of us went for a 
swim off the rocks. In the afternoon I de- 
cided to make a bannock; something I had 
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heard about but never seen. The dough was 
mixed as for baking powder biscuits, and 
I made a roaring fire, which left a heap 
of red glowing coals. Into these coals | 
placed the tightly covered lard pail con- 
taining the bannock in the making. Heap- 
ing the coals high around the side, I sat 
down beside Martha as we speculated on 
the result. Laughingly and jokingly we 
placed bets on which side would be done 
the best. After much discussion we de- 
cided that it would be done on the outside 
but doughy in the center. Twenty min- 
utes later I took a stick, knocked the cover 
off the pail and there reposing in the bot- 
tom of the pail was a small, crisp, black 
ball about the size of an egg. Thus endeth 
the first lesson! 

June 11, we just explored the bay, lay 
in the sand and took on tan. 

June 12 was another day for explora- 
tion—portaged the canoe into the marsh 
and paddled through acres of old stocks 
of wild rice. The marsh teemed with life. 
Blackbirds, blackbirds with red wings and 
various kinds of birds that inhabit the 
marshlands fluttered and chirped and flew 
about. Ducks passed overhead. Mother 
ducks, setting in the grass, fluttered in 
alarm. Jackfish jumped and cut the wa- 
ter, and once a muskrat dove off a knot 
of weeds. Away over to the right an old 
bull moose splashed-and fed along the mud 
bottom. He looked thin and scrawny and 
almost grey from loss of hair. Even in 
this condition he must have felt that he 
was king of the marsh, for we went within 
200 yards and were given a cold shoulder 
by His Royal Highness. Not until I let 
the paddle slip and hit the gunwale did he 
point large, mule-like ears in our direc- 
tion. He twitched them and scanned us 
closely. We sat perfectly still. The ver- 
dict must have been “harmless,” for soon 
he was plunk, plunking again; pulling out 
lily-pad roots and enjoying himself im- 
mensely. 


‘¢7 ET’S start for Quibell today, May; 
something exciting is sure to hap- 
pen on Friday, the thirteenth.” 

“All right, let's,’ I answered. “Our 
motto is Quibell or bust!” 

It was quite rough out but when “wim- 
min” make up their minds—! 

The two-hours’ paddle to Canyon River 
Portage was familiar going; but after that 
we were in new territory. A study of our 
map showed a large body of water named 
Clay Lake, lying mostly east and west, 
with a long arm to the north and a body 
of water to the south. Battled a head 
wind for an hour and a half and ended in 
a grassy bay. Well, there was nothing to 
do but turn back. After that we resolved 
to look more closely at our map and not 
give such free reins to our imaginations. 
We sailed down the stretch, going at least 
8 miles an hour, while dark clouds fol- 
lowed close behind us. A big wave would 
lift our little craft, carry it along, pause 
for a moment on the crest, and then with 
a mighty lunge heave us ahead, giving the 
stern a spiteful little flip that made it all 
I could do to keep the canoe straight. The 
farther down we traveled the fiercer the 
wind and the bigger the waves. -A narrow 
gap loomed ahead and through this hole 
the waves pushed and plunged, struggling 
to be the first to get through. We ducked 
for cover, pulling the canoe out bodily 
on a huge rock; we sat down to regain 
our breath. It had been too close a shave 
to laugh at—yet! 

Three hours I catnapped on the hard 
boulders while Martha wrote diary and 
watched the waves. I must have dozed off 


for it seemed I heard Martha’s voice far 
off saying, “Is it Quibell or bust?” 
very feebly I answered, “Bust.” 


And 





almos 
So, once more we shoved off. After 
three hours of paddling we stopped, mad 


When I 


calm. 


came to the lake was 


a little fire, and brewed coffee. A 4-mil 
stretch lay between us and the first islan 
Scanning our map closely, we decided t 
head for the island and then hug the sout 
side of the lake. It was about 7 o’cloc 
when we came upon some log shacks 
an island—French homesteaders. Wh 
we stopped to ask where the mouth of th: 
river was, they kindly invited us in f 
a cup of tea. A meal was set before us 
with real home-made bread, which, afte: 
pancakes three times a day, was a deliciou 
treat. As the mouth of the river was but 
2 miles, we pushed on. Fifteen miles 
river and four rapids to reach Quibell. We 
paddled in the dark following the windin; 
course of the river until the current an 
the rush of water over rocks told us 
rapids lay ahead. 


E AWOKE at 4:15, and breakfaste: 

on bacon and coffee. Made Quibe 
at eleven a. m. which was a nice little plac: 
of three stores—a farming settlement o1 
the edge of the clay belt. After eating 
pound of cookies and drinking two bottles 
of pop each, we felt strong enough to orde 
our provisions, 

It was a scorcher of a day, the heat 
made even the muddy water of the river 
look inviting. It kept us busy dodging the 
big fat blood suckers, appearing as ii 
they had not eaten since summer before last 

Next morning we awoke with a thin 
mist descending. It turned into rain, but 
we decided to pull out anyway as we had 
not brought a tent with us. It poured 
steadily all the way down the river. 

‘Beautiful rain,” I exclaimed with a 
smile as I looked at the soaked robe and 
provisions. Martha shot me a questioning 
glance. Just then something “busted” up 
above and a deluge poured down on us 
It was shore for us, and in a hurry. Bot! 
kicked off our shoes and dragged the canoe 
through the mud and grass and turned it 
over. We looked like half-drowned rats 
The water ran off my hair down the back 
of my neck. Martha remarked that I would 
look far more fascinating if I allowed my 
marcel to dip farther over my forehead 
I answered in the same serious tone that 
I thought she would look cute if onl 
she’d roll both pant legs over her knees 
instead of having one just over her ankle 
We both giggled and felt ready to tackl 
any rain storm. 

But it could not rain forever, and as we 
paddled down Clay, the sun turned th: 
water into a molten gold. 

It seemed great to get back to camp, 
and after tea we changed clothes, sat 
around the fire, sang hymns, and Martha 
read a chapter from the Bible. 

Monday morning while sitting on some 
boulders by the lake, peeling potatoes for 
lunch, I was jarred out of my day dream- 
ing by Martha’s “Yoho, Captain, a sail t 
the starboard.” 


WAS half way to the tent before | 

looked around and sure enough, thre« 
paddles gleamed in even stroke. Already 
the canoe was half way across the bay and 
headed toward us. In a few minutes we 
changed shorts for breeches and overalls 
Then back to the lake I went to look for 
my spuds, and to be on deck to welcome 
the arrivals. 

One of the Indians, Mr. Fisher, I knew 
and he greeted me with a smile and a 
handshake. I shook hands with the other 
two also, and murmured “Bujou.” They 
portaged their canoe into the marsh, later 
coming out with four ducks (we had heard 
but one shot fired). We made them tea 
and felt like real hostesses serving tea 
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iter a bridge. As we had but two cups 
ne had to’ drink out of a bowl. 

They told us they were camped just 
icross the bay about 3 miles, and that they 
ntended to go back to their reserve at 
Grassy Narrows on the morrow. I looked 
questioningly at Martha—she nodded. 

Would they let us travel with them to 
Grassy Narrows? 

“An-an,” he answered smilingly. 

“What time you start?” I asked. “Maybe 
seven, eight o'clock?” 

“Ka-get, maybe seven o'clock.” 

“We'll be there by seven.” 

“Oh, Marty,” I exclaimed after they 
had left, “won’t it be fun traveling right 
long with them?” 

“What about our clothes—” 

“Oh, they'll dry.” And soon we 
in a vortex of packing. 

“Do you think we'll be able to keep up 
to them?” 

“Oh, gee—I think so, don’t you?” 

“Maybe,” -Martha answered dubiously, 
“but they paddle all the time and are used 
to 1t. 

“Oh, well, we won’t worry. If we can't 
keep up, we'll tag along behind.” 

“Let’s go over tonight and have a peep 
t their encampment.” 


were 


spread in a lovely, smooth placid sheet; 
he sun setting behind a bank cast a rosy 
hue into the water. We glided along with- 
out effort—the deep blue of the sky dripped 
from our paddles; a mosquito hawk 
skimmed the water; jackfish flipped and 
played—lying with tail and head along 
the surface, just to give a mighty heave—a 
somersault and back into the depths. Did 
we hear a plunk, plunk amongst those 
grassy reeds? Maybe a deer feeding. A 
Hock of whistlers flew toward us, swerving 
sharply as they sighted our craft. To our 
left the half moon hung golden and warm. 
A kindly moon, tucking some of Nature's 
children to bed, rousing others and smiling 
tolerantly at their drowsy yawns. 

Now and then I thought I heard a 
noise, but when we stopped to listen all 
was quiet, until rounding a point four tiny 
glows of fire flickered and danced. Dogs 
began to bark. We wondered if they had 
seen or smelt us. I told Martha to stop 
paddling, and slowly I shoved our canoe 
through those quiet waters, A clatter of 
in pans on the rocks, peals of childish 
laughter, the merry care-free laugh of the 
vounger folks. The whole shoreline seemed 
to chuckle and join in the fun. 

We were outsiders. We did not venture 
too close for fear of stopping the merri- 
ment. 

Dusk had fallen, stars twinkled brightly ; 
{ thought of the scene we had left and of 
the many people with well-filled cupboards, 
who did not have half the enjoyment these 
people had. 

We paddled silently back to camp. 

[ awoke at five o'clock, clouds hung 

w, and it was wet and dismal out. 

“They won't leave in the rain; might as 
ell sleep.” 

At quarter to seven I awoke with a 
start to find the sun shining bravely 

rough a big break in the clouds. In half 
in hour we had our things in the canoe, 
cluding our’tent. But the rest was scat- 
tered about; surplus provisions we left in 
it covered box, clothes on line, and axe and 
hatchet on the ground, where we had last 
used them. 

Some families were eating breakfast, 
thers cooking, when we pulled up. It 
seemed they had no intention of starting 
1 awhile. As we had not had anything 
to eat this was a welcome respite; we 
pushed on to an island a couple of hun- 


eg WAS just coming dusk; the lake 
t 
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dred yards away and cooked our breakfast. 
Pretty soon I saw a canoe shove off, a 
few minutes later another and then still 


another. “Looks like they are moving, 
Marty; guess we'd better get going 
too.” 


We were just about second from the last 
in a line of a dozen or more canoes. As 
we did not know the way, we had to follow 
close behind some other craft. Most were 
already out of sight behind an island, so 
we decided to keep close to the one directly 
in front. An oldish man with a straw hat 
was our guiding light for the next fifteen 
minutes. 

We made headway. The next canoe 
was of gray canvas, piloted by a young 
lad of good features and a big smile 
We promptly named that outfit, “Good 
Looking.” We followed “Good Looking” 
for awhile until we spotted “Three Gener- 
ations.” Thus in succession we passed 
“Red Shawl,” “Big Family,’ “Hawk- 
Nosed,” “Red Canoe,” etc. The canoe of 
the big family with about 2 inches of gun- 
wale out of the water and five paddlers, 
and a dog on the lap of a little girl, care- 
lessly dragging his shaggy tail in the water, 





The post at Grassy Narrows 


stopped before a big stretch and debated on 
whether to tackle it or not. Finally they 
pulled ashore to wait for the wind to go 
down. 

Pretty soon we found ourselves third 
from the head, following close behind a 
broad-shouldered man whose wife paddled 
in the bow and two youngsters nestled in 
the centre. At the start we did not have 
a name for this canoe, but it soon developed 
into “Our Big Competition.” They some- 
how managed to keep about two strokes 
ahead of us. 


N THE late afternoon we began to lose 

ground, and had a hard time against 
the wind. My shoulders ached and no 
doubt Martha’s did too. It must have been 
about 6 o’clock when we reached the camp- 
ing place. Two outfits had tents already 
up, while others were carrying stuff and 
unloading canoes. Dogs yelped and raced 
about. We camped within 50 yards of 
them. 

Mr. Fisher came over and told us that 
the Indians had decided to stay there for 
a few days, for just across the bay was a 
marsh, and that meant ducks for them. 
He drew us a sketch of the rest of the 
route to Grassy Narrows and said we could 
reach it in a day’s travel. 

June 21 we pushed on. It was not half 
as much fun traveling alone, although it 
was a beautiful day and we had no trouble 
finding the route. Late in the afternoon 
we pulled in at the Hudson’s Bay Post. 
It is situated on a small island. To the 
right on a point is a two-story house which 
is the chief's home, and all along the 
bay are log houses covered with plaster 
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—usually one room, and a peaked roof. 

Here we were able to replenish our 
grub box with pickles and canned fruit, 
things which would have been treason to 
have even thought of carrying when we 
started out. That night we made camp on 
an island a few hundred yards from the 
post. 

The next day was a day for explora- 
tion. Visited the Indian homes across the 
bay. In many patches potatoes were 
breaking the ground. There was nothing 
orderly or systematic in the spacing ot 
the houses or gardens, in fact they seemed 
to have just “happened” that way. Wild 
roses in bloom, poplars newly leafed, the 
busy hum of bees, blankets hung out to 
air, children barefooted—and happily play- 
ing in a big sand hole, the scurrying of a 
cat from a little dog bent on fun—that 
was the picture we saw. 

After dinner we sat down on the dock 
near the Post and watched the canoes go 
to and fro. Most of the Indians wore 
moccasin slippers, while a few others had 
old running shoes, and one affected rub- 
bers, though goodness knows how he could 
stand to wear them in that heat. 


RIGHT and early June 23 we said 

good-bye to Grassy Narrows and made 
in one long day and part of the night what 
had taken us two days to do before. That 
afternoon, going up the English with the 
sun at our back, we spotted two deer. 
Right in line was a bunch of reeds which 
we ducked behind. I set my camera 
and handed it to Martha in the bow and 
slowly and cautiously I pushed the canoe 
without lifting my paddle. We rounded 
the corner. They did not see us, and in 
another three seconds we would have. the 
snap. Just then a little, insignificant, black 
and white Indian dog on the opposite bank 
spotted us and let out a series of long- 
drawn-out howls. In three bounds the 
deer were lost. 

“Tf it had been a decent-sized dog, | 
wouldn’t have minded so much,” I §la- 
mented to Martha. 

We reached the marsh that night. 
Imagine our surprise to see two fires blaz- 
ing within a few feet of our campsite. A 
cold numb feeling seized me. At the land- 
ing two canoes were overturned. A pic- 
ture of theft and destruction flashed 
through my mind. What could we say or 
do if all our stuff was gone? Our axe, 
dishes, clothes ? 

[ strode up the hill, indignant. 
prise was in store for me. For there on 
a big tree hung our things all neatly 
packed and tied up out of reach of mice 
and rabbits. Even our axe and _ hatchet 
were stuck in the tree. Everything was 
intact. The Indians came out to greet us 
with kindness and good humor written all 
over their faces. 

We made them up a little parcel of tea, 
sugar and flour to show our appreciation. 

The next day we had a last look at the 
marsh. The ducks were distrustful and 
wary; even our old friend moose had 
wandered off to some other feeding 
grounds. 

June 25 we started for home and camped 
the first night on Bush-Daniels Portage. 
It seemed as if years had elapsed since we 
last passed that way; so many new expe- 
riences, sights and emotions had crowded 
in those three short weeks. The night of 
June 27, we hit the C. P. R. tracks. It 
was yet a mile to home. 

“Gee, we'll be getting home after dark.” 

“All the better,” Martha answered, 
“they'll think we’re real brave traveling 
after night. It wouldn't be half so big to 
go sauntering in around 11 o'clock in the 
forenoon.” Shé added, “We want a real 
dramatic ending to a peach of a holiday.” 


A sur- 














“Shoveling Coal” in the Woods 


LL too frequently the vacationist who 
travels by lake and portage returns 
to his job in town tuckered out and 

vowing that next year he will stick 
around the house and shovel coal for 
light exercise. This is just too bad, be- 
cause most of his fatigue is unnecessary, 
being due, as it is, to perfectly useless 
work which he has been performing 
without even knowing it. 

The First Mate and I stumbled on that 
epoch-making discovery on a particularly 
devilish portage in the Quetico. In fact, 
I was so gassed that I sought consolation 
in the engineer’s pacifiers, pencil and 
paper, and I did a little plain and fancy 
figuring. And, would you believe it—the 
calculations showed that I had been firing 
my strength away in the seemingly harm- 
less business of resting. 

On that 34-mile carry between Subday 
and Meadows Lakes I had three 60-lb. 
packs and being a big he-man who keeps 
physically fit by sitting at a desk all 
year, I had to rest three times with each 
load, or a total of nine rests. Each time 
I started on I had to raise a 60-pound 
pack 3.5 feet to my shoulders, and so I 
did a grand total of 1890 foot-pounds of 


perfectly useless work during the nine 
times I thought I had been resting. No 
wonder I was bushed, for 1890 foot- 


pounds is almost as much work as would 
be required to shovel a ton of coal over 
a l-foot curb. All that labor did not 
move the packs forward the fraction of 
an inch! Obviously, resting on a carry 
was just plain crazy. 

Of course, it was the last few pounds 
in each sack which were breaking the 
back — me 
camel—so 
the three 
loads into 
four light ones and 
the stunt worked 
like a charm. I 
could go over the 
carry without rest- 
ing and be reason- 
ably chipper at the 
end. No, sir, I did 
not spend more time 
—the extra round 
trip of 1.5 miles 
took forty-five min- 
utes which was just 
the amount of time 
I would have spent 
in the nine five-min- 


camel's 
being the 
I split 
heavy 


By Ty Price 


if you must split the packs and make an 
extra trip you will lose no time and your 
arms and back will be ready for the pad- 
dling which lies ahead. 


ATER on a little philosophical reason- 
ing showed me why my legs used 
to give out when scaling even small hills. 
The trouble was that my stride was too 
long. In the long step up a steep incline, 
the forward knee is sharply bent and the 
thigh muscles are in the worst position 
for raising the weight by straightening 
that knee. Thus, all the work comes first 
on the thigh muscles of one leg and then 
on those of the other. Result, the legs 
tire easily. In the short step, however, 
the knee is bent slightly, the thigh mus- 
cles are in the best position for raising 
the weight by straightening the knee and 
furthermore, the calf muscles of the rear- 
ward leg can aid by pulling that foot 
up on its toes. Thus the work is divided 
continuously between two sets of muscles 
in both legs. Result, you not only go up 
hill with less effort but you go faster. 
Old Man Buffalo had the right idea: The 
steeper the hill the shorter the step. 

Naturally I came to the conclusion 
that if I had been seventeen kinds of 
an imbecile on the portages, I had prob- 
ably been equally dumb while paddling. 
And, sure enough, I had. 

Like most campers we used a 17-foot 
canoe because it was safe and roomy, 
giving 5 inches of freeboard, whereas a 
16-footer gives but 3.5 inches with the 
same loading. This means nothing, be- 
cause in the early stages of the trip you 
can hole up in bad weather not because 





travel is too dangerous but because wave 
which will slop over 3.5 inches of free- 
board make too blooming much work. 
Toward the end of the trip, when you ma 
have to travel in bad weather to catc!l 
the homeward bound train, you will have 
eaten most of the food in the packs an 
the lightened canoe will have risen to th 
occasion. So there is really no argument 
for the longer boat. Furthermore 
makes you work like blazes without you: 
knowing it. 

Figure, first, the sternman’s work in ; 
16-foot canoe. In each stroke he will pul 
his paddle through about 2 feet of wate: 
with a force of about 10 pounds and the 
craft will slide forward approximately) 
8 feet. Thus, in the afternoon’s paddl 
of 10 miles he will do about 132,000 foot 
pounds of work. But the 17-footer weig! 
about 10 per cent more than the shorter 
boat and consequently has 10 per cent 
more area, and so presents 10 per cent 
more friction to the water, which mean 
he must put 10 per cent more shove int: 
his paddle. Thus, in the 10-mile journe 
the canoeist will do 13,200 more, useless 
foot-pounds of work in the 17-footer tha 
he would have done in the 16-footer. 


New 13,200 foot-pounds is an awit 
4 lot of work to do when it doesn’t 
get you anything. In fact, it’s enoug! 
work to shovel 7.5 tons of coal over that 
1-foot curb we were talking about a while 
back. If you want a real picture of hoy 
much extra work that long boat mak« 
you do, you need only remember tha 
7.5 tons is enough coal to run the Twer 
tieth Century Limited 100 miles. So 
you want to go o 
a camping trip rat! 
er than a coal-shoy 
eling expedition, tak 
the shortest cano 
you can squeeze int 
The next figures 


made were about 
addle I { 

paddies. owned ;< 

6-toot back breake r 


It was made of ma 
ple and weighed 


something less thar 
a ton. Foolishly I 
loved it until I cal 


culated that in a 10 
mile journey, ever 
additional pound ir 
the paddle made me 
do 3,300 perfectly 


ute rests. useless foot-pounds 

Plainly the figures of work, which 
say: Find the great- meant another to: 
est weight you can and a half of coal 
carry with reason- scooped over that 
able ease and then low curb.  Figura- 
do not let your load tively I must have 
exceed that limit shoveled enough 
by even a_ small coal with that big 
amount. Even A table will save much more energy for you than you put forth in its construction paddle to fuel the 









































Pacific Fleet. So I threw away the coal 
oop and took the lightest water-pusher I 
uld find. 


Then I found that the heavy paddle | 


had been wasting my strength in another 
way, for with it I had naturally taken 
rather long, slow strokes and the canoe 
had had time to slow down as I brought 
the blade forward for the next thrust. 
But with the new, light paddle I normally 
took short, rather rapid strokes, the ca- 


noe had less time to slow down between | 


strokes and consequently I did not have 


to shove so hard to keep it going. There- | 


re, the light paddle and the short, 
ither rapid strokes are the ideal labor- 
saving combination. Q. E. D. 

By the way, when the wind blows a 
little, I pray you in the name of common 
sense, don’t fight it. Any book on naval 





The last few pounds were breaking the 
camel's back—I being the camel 


architecture will tell you in mathematical 
gibberish: F=kV?*, 


to push a boat varies as the cube of 
the velocity. Suppose, then, that the wind 
or current slows you down to half speed; 
to maintain your original speed you 
would have to paddle not just twice as 
hard, but 2X22=8 times as hard, which 
is entirely too much. If 
want to slow 
let them do it. 
little late, but 
ou get there. 


‘VEN 
on firing away his strength. When 
he needs firewood he grabs the ax and 
falls to on the nearest likely looking 
hunk. Every time he raises the 6-pound 
canoe ax over his head he does 36 foot- 
iounds of useless work. With seventy of 
up strokes alone, he has shoveled 
another ton of coal. That is the bunk. 
[t is much easier to pick up dry branches 
trom the forest floor or kick the hot- 
burning knots from the rotted trunk of 
ome long-dead pine windfall. 
_But the prize discovery came when I 
hgured that, as the First Mate weighs 
120 pounds she did 100 foot-inches of 
he in raising her own weight every 
ime she stooped to pick up a 2-ounce 
dishrag Believe me, we stopped that in 
1 hurry. Now we hang up everything; 
aie clothing, cooking utensils and dishrag, 
on stout nails driven into nearby trees. 


will be 


you 


those 


which means _ in | 
white-folk’s language, the Force required | 


the elements | 
you down you had better | 

You may get to camp a | 
fresh when | 


in camp the cheechako keeps | 
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for cozy nights 


Currituck Sound . 


. in your 
yon are guaranteed to 


sleep 


warm, 


patent down equalizers. Lining, 


$62.50; medium, $54.50. 


Makers of Wo 
3210 LAKE STREET, OGDENSBURG 








ANYW. HERE, from the Arctic Circle to the Rio Grande, Vancouver Island to 

**3-Star’’ 

New 

reaker cover with either Lift-the-Dot or Talon hookless fastener. 

Woods Everlive down from Northern waterfowl, 
thick, soft pure virgin wool kersey. 

Four lighter robes | 

direct. FREE catalog, new lower prices. 


WOODS MANUFACTURING Co., LID. 


ods Arctic Dewe Robes for Over 25 Years 


Shipment prepaid anywhere in U, S. 





Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe 
improved moisture-proofed wind- 
Insulation, 
Harwood 
Large, 
From your dealer or 









in overlapping tubes; 












or choice. 






IN CANADA: OTTAWA, ONT. 
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ELBERT FIREPLACES 


Complete in Themselves— 
Require No Masonry 


For Cabins, Camps, 
Tents, Cottages, 
Houses, Etc. 
Convenient size, stur- 
dy construction. Last 
for years. Burn wood. 
eat from all sides 
and top. Connectwith 
any flue or stove pipe 
hole. Easilymoved. 60 
Ibs. Little Fuel, much 
heat. Good looking. 
Absolutely SAFE. 


Buy from Factory 
Save ONE-HALF 





Pat. appld. for 
F.O.B, Back 
$1 2.00 Open yr 00 extra 





Send Draft or Money Order. Booklet on request 


_B.F. ELBERT BAckus, MINN. 











WACATION CABINS 


By J. B. Parker 


Sixty illustrations of cabin exteriors, with plan 
sketches of their interiors, drawings of rustie furni 
ture, estimates of construction cost and suggestions 
for economical building. A new book obtainable for 
$1.00 postpaid from 
. B. PARKER, 
6306 Crosstown, Memphis, Tenn. 























THe Gayioro fulfills with 
lasting satisfaction the desires 
of a discriminating clientele; 
offering two, three and four 
rooms furnished, one and two 
baths. Rates from $100. 


Cafe - Room Service 


WILSHIRE ot KENMORE 














GAME FARMING 
By Horace Mitchell 


A textbook telling how to raise: Pheasants, 

Quail, Wild Ducks and Ornamental Birds by: 
the most up-to-date and economical methods 
Completely illustrated. Pub. 1930, 162 pages 


9x6x 4 in. 
$2.50 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Bookshop 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Il. 

















‘It Has NO Center Pole!’’ 


A Tent That’s Praised by 
Outdoor Enthusiasts ! 


This fine Dickeybird Kamper tent 
goes right on as America’s foremost 
tent. Tourists and campers every- 
where have come to consider it the 
LAST WORD in tent construction 
and they know when they buy a 
Dickeybird Kamper they are getting 
MAXIMUM ‘value for their dollar. 
Long wear, perfect satisfaction. 
and comforts and conveniences not 
obtainable in any other’ make. 
Dickey patented devices make it the 
WINNER. 


Catalogue on request. Two sizes, 


9% x 9% and 11% x 1% 
Hookless y Seren on both doors, 


DICKEY 


Mfg. Co. 


113-17 Ontario St. 


Talon 


Toledo, Ohio 











BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 

ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guas, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 


for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist, Write ntiea 
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Indispensable to Experts and Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Louis Rhead 


Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler 
should own this first and only work on 
its subject. The book contains colored 


plates of over one hundred insects 
trout consume, full charts, etc. Net 
$2.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. 
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We also wasted a lot of steam in mak- 
ing camp by pitching the tent first and 
then arranging the beds and packs inside 
it, which necessitated much stooping and 
unwitting coal-shoveling in raising our 
own weights. But no—it is far easier to 
choose the right location and pitch the tent 
over it. 

Of course, I don’t expect anyone to 
remember these tiresome figures. That is 
not necessary. The whole trick of making 
woods travel easy lies in the use of com- 
mon sense. Keep your packs within 
the limit of your strength and take short 
steps going uphill; use a short canoe and 
a light paddle; and when you get to camp 
hang up everything and eschew the ax as 
an emergency tool only. 

So traveling, you will be ever fresh and 
cheerful. You make camp leisurely some- 
time in mid-afternoon while yet you may 
drink in the surrounding loveliness of 
the northland. By supper-time you will 
have been elected full member in the 
Local Order of Chipmunks and will be 
calling the Canada jays by their front 
names. And when the stars come out you 
may turn in with the peaceful knowledge 
that the only coal shoveling you will have 
to do will be back in town next winter, 
and just then town and next winter are 
comfortingly far away. 


Shoes for Mid-Season Wear 
By Maurice H. Decker 


HOES suitable for mid-season wear 

may be more difficult to select than an 
outdoor suit for the same period. I have 
found lightness and waterproof construc- 
tion the most necessary features in foot- 
gear used between the season of winter 
and summer. 

Since my feet take kindly to rubber bot- 
toms and rubber soles, I wear them exclu- 
sively. For upland hunting and _ hiking 
where the ground is dry and open, I wear 
a pair of shoes built especially for light- 
ness. They are canvas with rubber soles 
and are about 6 inches high. I have had 
enough experience in long hikes and 20- 
mile-tramps after birds to appreciate the 
difference between a very light pair of shoes 
and a pair of ordinary weight. Every ounce 
one can shave from his footgear brings 
him back home more fresh and _ less 
tired. 

When I hunt in briars or marshy coun- 
try—the two are synonymous here—I wear 
a higher pair of rubber-bottom, leather-top 
boots that come up over laced-knee 
breeches. The tops of these boots are 12 
inches high. Higher tops are needless and 
lower ones do not protect tops of socks 
and bottoms of breeches sufficiently in 
rough country. 

I like rubber bottoms because they are 
light and absolutely exclude moisture. No 
damp socks and feet when you wear them. 
One can splash through shallow marshes 
where quail and rabbits are frequently 
flushed without a thought of wet soles and 
probable colds. Such a pair of 12-inch 
boots are as light as a soled moccasin of 
the same height and they give a much bet- 
ter grip on slippery surfaces. 

Unfortunately, though, all sportsmen 
can’t wear rubber steadily. Rubber bot- 
toms chafe some feet and give other men 
a headache, although I think this latter 
trouble is prevented when the proper 
weight and softness of fine quality, wool 
socks are worn. 

But if rubber is impractical for you, pick 
out a light pair of soft leather shoes or 
oil-tanned moccasins for your drier walk- 
ing. Have them 6 to 7 inches high—don’t 
get a slipper moccasin that must be con- 
stantly pulled off to dump out the sand 
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and gravel it catches. Waterproof these 
shoes well and you will have no trouble 
with damp toes on frosty or heavy dew 
mornings. 

For rougher and wetter wear, you will 
have to depend upon higher leather boots 
or moccasins if you can’t wear rubber. 
Keep these waterproofed also and change 
socks frequently if you do any wading. 
Moccasin type boots of the best grade are 
wonderful footgear, but they cost from 
three to six times as much as the plebeian 
rubber-bottom. The man who is able to 
wear the latter has a decided advantage in 
comfort and satisfaction over his less for- 
tuate brother sportsman when the books 
are balanced. 

Outdoor exercise calls for soft socks in- 
side boots or moccasins. Wool is best even 
for moderate weather. Don’t try to econo- 
mize on socks. Get a good grade—they are 
softer and easier on your feet. You'll be 
surprised how comfortable they feel inside 
your boots on even fairly warm days. If 
wool is uncomfortable next to your skin, 
wear a pair of thin silk socks inside them. 

For dry walking I often use what is 
called a Roxford work sock inside my 
lightest hiking shoes. These socks are 
made of cotton but the heavier grade is 
knit with a thick, springy stich that is 
very comfortable at first. Since these socks 
are very cheap, around ten cents per pair, 
one can afford to throw them away after 
the springy stitch has been worn or 
pounded flat in use. 


Grub-Staking the Canoeist 
By Maurice H. Decker 


ERE are two grub lists that should 

prove invaluable to inexperienced out- 
fitters as patterns to work from when they 
estimate and choose the variety and quan- 
tity of food for trips by canoe. Each list 
has been given thorough practical test and 
each has proved entirely satisfactory for 
contrasting conditions of canoeing. 

The first list is super-abundant. It is 
the check list against which canoes are 
loaded by a large Ontario fishing resort and 
sent out with each party of four sports- 
men-guests and two guides for a ten-day 
period. In judging this liberal assortment 
one must remember that a first class resort 
draws a high class of customers, many of 
whom look forward to meal time as keenly 
as they anticipate landing a big one. The 
resort manager can’t risk his party run- 
ning short of anything. Both quantity and 
variety must be plentiful. 

Here is number one—four sportsmen and 
two guides for ten days and it is used both 
for stays in isolated cabins and on canoe trips. 

Bacon, 20 pounds; ham, 12 pounds; 
crisco, 8 pounds; corned beef, 6 cans; 
sausages, 6 cans; salt pork, 3 pounds; 
fresh eggs, 3 dozen; flour, 24 pounds; 
pancake flour, 12 pounds; bread, 20 loaves; 
butter, 5 pounds; sugar, 15 pounds; tea, 1 
pound; coffee, 6 pounds; canned milk, 24 
tall cans; potatoes, 4 pecks; salt, 2 pounds; 
navy beans, 10 pounds; rice, 6 pounds; 
pepper, 2 small cans; dried prunes, 3 
pounds; dried peaches, 3 pounds; dried 
pears, 3 pounds; strawberry: jam, 1 tin; 
orange marmalade, 1 tin; onions, 5 pounds ; 
baking powder, 1 pound; brown sugar, 2 
pounds; syrup, 5 pounds; oatmeal, 6 
pounds; raisins, 6 pounds; spaghetti, 6 
packages; lemons, 1 dozen; sheet choco- 
late, 4 cakes; corn meal, 3 pounds; pork 
and beans, 6 cans; tomatoes, 3 cans; peas, 
3 cans; corn, 3 cans; catsup, 3 bottles; 
pickles, 1 large jar; cookies, 4 pounds. 

The resort manager who uses this list 
admits that small quantities of many of the 
foods are brought back unused, but this is 
of minor importance to him. What matters 
most is that none of his guests have ever 





complained about the variety or quantity 
of food served them. 

Here’s the second list. This is more i: 
line with what you and I would probably 
want to pack in our canoe if we were go 
ing by ourselves to do our own paddling 
and portaging. This list is by no means 
a cut-rate assortment for tough old timber 
cruisers who can lunch on a handful oi 
birch buds or to whom you can hand a clul 
at meal time and point out a rabbit trail 

This list of grub provides plenty of 
wholesome variety and enough quantity t 
keep two men well fed in the wilderness 
for ten days. Weight has been save 
wherever possible, but not to any ridiculous 
extent of substituting saccharine or saxii 
for sugar, which economy to my notion is 
neither necessary nor advisable for the ay- 
erage canoe trip. 

Bacon (part can be ham), 5% pounds; 
fresh meat, 844 pounds; canned meat, sal- 
mon, etc., 12 ounces; cured meats, dried 
beef, codfish, 12 ounces; powdered soup 
vegetables, 8 ounces; dried eggs (if fresh, 


2% dozen) 6 ounces; butter, 1% pounds; 


cheese, 1 pound; crisco (or take 1 pound 
more bacon), 12 ounces; bread or crackers 
(optional), 3 pounds; flour, 11 pounds; 
corn meal, 3 pounds; baking powder, 12 
ounces; rice, 14% pounds; dried peas, len 
tils, lima beans, 1% pounds; dehydrated 
potatoes (if fresh 14 pounds), 21 ounces; 
dehydrated onions (if fresh, 2 pounds), 
ounces; canned tomatoes, 3 cans; beans, 
pounds; dried peaches, apricots, pears, 2! 
pounds; raisins, figs, dates (seeded), 1! 
pounds ; peanut butter, 12 ounces ; sugar, 24 
pounds; brown sugar for syrup, 3 pounds; 
jelly, jam, 1 pound; coffee (if G. Washing- 
ton, 6 ounces), 1% pounds; or take tea, 4 
ounces; salt, 12 ounces; pepper, 34 ounces; 
evaporated milk, 10 small cans; or klim 
(dried milk), 1% pounds; catsup, 1 bottle. 

Some of these items may need explana- 
tion. If you can depend upon fish or smal! 
game, then omit the fresh meat. When 
several foods. are named in one line as 
“cured meats, dried beef, codfish, 12 oz.,” 
it means you take 12 oz. total of one or 
more that you like, not 12 oz. of each. 

The bread and crackers can easily be 
dispensed with on a hard trip. So can the 
3 cans of tomatoes but if it is at all pos- 
sible I take them. Nothing goes any bet- 
ter with me after a long hot dusty portage 
than cool juicy tomatoes right from the 
can, especially after several days’ intensive 
diet of flapjacks and bacon. 

I have listed enough coffee to allow each 
man one large cup per meal, three meals a 
day. The usual method is to count on 40 
cups to the pound and if the coffee is good 
quality, it will be plenty strong. If you 
like more than one cup to the meal, double 
the amounts I specify in the list. 

Evaporated milk is very handy in camp. 
I like to have at least one small can for 
each day of the trip, and one tall can per 
day goes better. You find it goes might) 
well on cooked rice and it makes biscuits 
and flapjacks taste better. Of course, if 
the portages are many and hard, you will 
use dried milk instead. 

Your bacon should be without rind and 
I like mine ready sliced. There will be no 
bone in the ham and no seeds or pits in 
the dried fruits. Commercial syrup tastes 
dandy, but in order to conserve weight and 
packing space I take plenty of brown sugar 
and make my own each day. 

Of course you will change these lists to 
suit your own personal taste. Some of the 
foods you may not care for and you will 
prefer others that you like better. Still | 
believe you will find list number two unus- 
ually well suited for a big variety oi 
canoeing conditions and individual appe- 
tites. A great many campers have used 
it without any change whatever and with 
splendid satisfaction. 
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Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Automatic Campfire Cooks Stew 
ERE is a way to build up the camp 
fire so you can sling your kettle oi 

stew over the blaze and leave it for an 
our or more without being obliged to stick 
round and add fresh fuel regularly. 

Dig a hole in the ground about twice 

e diameter and twice the depth of your 

cooking pot. Line this hole with small 
tones if you can find them. They help 











hold the heat, but you can get along with- 
out stones if they are scarce. 

Build a small fire in the bottom of the 
hole and suspend the kettle over it so the 
bottom is about an inch above the ground 
level. Cut sticks of wood about 2 inches 
thick and twice as long as the depth of 
the fire hole. Stand these sticks on end 

a row about the kettle. As fast as 
their lower ends burn off, they drop or 
lower down on the fire and keep it going. — 

> Winterling, Wis. 


Protect Matches from Damp 

te THE tropics where dampness and 

humidity often make it difficult to carr) 
matches and keep them dry even in air- 
tight containers, we find it very effective 
to place a small lump of carbide such as 
is used in miner’s and sportsmen’s carbide 
lamps, in the match box or container. This 
carbide absorbs all moisture present in the 
air and the contents of a tight matchbox 
will remain bone dry. This same sug- 
vestion can be applied to safeguarding 
kodak films, small objects liable to rust 
ind to preserve the gummed flaps of 
envelopes or postage stamps from effects 
of high atmospheric moisture. Naturally) 
such objects must be enclosed in air-tight 
cans or boxes or the air circulating through 
vill carry enough moisture to reduce the 
carbide to powder and destroy its efficiency. 
This kink has proven very useful on the 
prospecting trail in Old Mexico.—<Albert 

Vaas, Mexico. 


A Mess o’ Mallards 
(Continued from page 31) 


He took his knife and removed the top 
ads froma couple of shells that were 
raded with 5s. We didn’t have anything 
larger than 5s. 

“What are you going to do?” I asked. 
“Watch me,” he replied, and poured 
he shot out in his hand and spit in 
them. “I'll make ’em stick together. They 
won't scatter. Be just like shooting a 
chain of shot at ’em,” he grinned. 

He worked those shot around in the 
saliva until they were hanging together 
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like frog eggs, then he dumped them 
back into the shells and put the wads 
on. The geese had moved out 8 or 10 
yards but were working back towards 
us. I knew they would get just so close 
to those decoys and no closer. 

When they got up to where they usu- 
ally started out again Frank said, “I'm 
going to let ’em have it. They might 
swing in over us when they get up. If 
they do, pour it into ‘em.” 

He shoved the barrel of his Reming- 
ton through the bushes and pulled the 
trigger. BOOM! went the old 12 gauge, 
and I'll be darned if one of those geese 
didn’t give one flop and stretch out on 
the water. The others started climbing 
and to get into the wind had to swing 
in towards us a trifle. They were almost 
over the decoys before they started out 
again, then we both opened up on them. 
Two more of them came tumbling out. 


T? THIS day I don’t know whether 1 
got one with the No. 5 shot that 
I was using or whether it was Frank’s 
new-fangled charge that got ‘em. Any- 
way, we lost no time shoving out to re- 
trieve them. 

“How's that for 
laughed Frank. 

“It's a new one, but I’m for it.” 

Guess we were so anxious to pick up 


stealing geese?” 








Setting out the decoys 


those geese we were not paying enough 
attention to the seas. Just as I reached 
over to pick up the last goose, a sea 
came over the side of the skiff and darn 
near swamped us. Frank turned the bow 
towards the seas and I grabbed the baler 
and got the water out before another 
one could catch us. By careful maneu- 
vering we managed to get back to the 
blind without shipping more water. 

By that time the sound started cutting 
capers. Fortunately we were sheltered 
by a point of marsh to a certain extent 
and missed the full force of the gale. 
But those fellows out in the batteries 
were having a time getting their bat- 
teries aboard and taking up their decoys. 
All battery shooting had ceased. 

“Durn ’em, they laughed at us this 
morning coming out here to this bush 
blind. If they don’t look out we'll get 
more game than they do yet,” said Frank. 

Some of the rigs just pulled up the 
aprons on their sink boxes, lifted the foot 
anchors and let ’em ride the _ blow. 
Others were through and continued to 
take up in spite of the fact that the sky 
was full of wild fowl. 

“If we can stay here we'll have some 
real shooting. Ought to get a _ mess 
o’ mallards anyway before we have to 
clear out,” said Frank through a haze of 
cigar smoke. 

The seas didn’t seem to get any higher, 
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so we decided to ride ’em out and take 
a chance on some of the ducks and geese 
dropping in the cove instead of shying 
to leeward and going to the marshes. 
Several flocks of redheads and teal shot 
by us at about 80 miles per hour, but 
were outside of the decoys and too far 
away for a kill. 

Teal and redheads are wary at times, 
and [| wasn’t expecting them to stool to 
wooden decoys, but much to my surprise 
the next flock that swung by circled and 
came back right over us. An overhead 
shot is not the easiest shot in the world 
on any kind of game, and teal at 80 
miles per hour was just too darn fast 
for me. I missed both barrels, but Frank 
emptied his gun and three of them came 
tumbling out. They were going so fast 
they skidded along for 10 yards when 
they struck. 

“You've got to lead ’em. I held 10 feet 
ahead of them babies,” Frank said, his 
face wreathed in a smile. 

[ knew darn well that he wanted to 
kid me about missing them, but he 
didn’t say anything. We shoved out to 
pick up the ones that he had killed. We 
shoved out to windward and keeping the 
bow to the seas, drifted down through the 
decoys so as not to ship any water pick- 
ing them up. We finally got them and 
shoved back to the blind. 


WE HAD no more than gotten back 
and pulled the bushes around the 
blind before one of the battery boats 
hove in sight around the point. We 
knew that they were coming in to anchor 
until the blow was over, then go out 
for another shoot. We signalled them to 
tie down to leeward of us, for we knew 
that if they dropped anchor to windward 
that it would spoil our shooting. The 
ducks would flare from the battery boat 
and never stool to our decoys. 

Sure enough, they swung off and 
dropped anchor about 700 yards to lee- 
ward, and for the next thirty minutes 
we had some fun shooting teal and 
boobies that would swing in over our 
decoys, though never stooling. That is, 
we shot at them. We shot at least forty 
times to kill four boobies. That isn’t 
much to talk about, but there’s more 
truth in it than fiction. 

“Just well stop shooting at them d 
ducks and wait until the mallards start 
back in here,” declared Frank as he took 
an inventory of his shell supply. 

We still had a long way to go before 
getting our limit, but as a limit would 
have meant thirty ducks and eight geese, 
we had no intention of killing that many 
anyway. We had all the geese we could 
use and mallards enough for our own 
use. Then it occurred to me that I was 
sort of under obligations to Doc, so 
when the next flock of mallards did come 
in I took extra precautions before open- 
ing fire. But even with the extra pre- 
cautions I missed clean with two barrels 
and doubled with Frank on the next two 
birds. 

A pair of mallards, though, is enough 
for any small family and I figured that 
we had all the ducks we needed for one 
day, so when we shoved out to pick 
them up we decided to take in the decoys 
and head for home. 

We got plenty wet getting the decoys 
in and our fingers were almost numb 
with cold, but when we finally did pull 
stakes and head for the motor skiff, we 
both had a feeling that we had put one 
over on the battery shooters that day and 
had proof of it when we got to the 
wharf and found that we were the only 
ones, who had put out that morning, that 
killed a mess o’ mallards. 























Bruno Beckhard 





There’s No Law Against It 


HE same mail brings a letter from a 

reader asking that game stories be 

limited to local fields rather than the 
wild North or other distant places and one 
irom a gentleman in North Carolina who 
apparently has built him an _ outboard 
cruiser in which he wants to go first to 
South Africa thence to Germany, across to 
Newfoundland and back home. Read the 
following letter from Morgantown, N. C.: 


Editor Outdoor Life Some time back in the 
fall of last year I asked you what you would 
hink of a trip I contemplated with a_ boat 
19% ft. x 4 ft. 2 in. to cross the Atlantic over 
to the Cape of Good Hope, South Africa, on a 
hunting trip Thence around the coast to Ger- 
many, back home and back across to New Found- 
and I have the boat constructed for just such 


a voyage I have been working on it for nearly 


i year and reading the accounts and reports of 
Captain 


the brave sailor, German Submarine 
Roemer crossing the At- 
intic in a rubber boat 
from Germany to New 
York City in good or 


ler Enclosed you will 
find pictures of the 
hoat I personally § de 


signed and constructed 
I am not a boat build- 
er but just a common 
blacksmith and I wil! 
ndertake any kind of a 
trip with the boat I 
built In “Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly” in the 
oming July issue which 
will ome out about 
lune the 2nd you will 
find full details as to 
the nature and type of 
ts construction and I 


wonder what you'd 
think about that now 
1 will not sit behind 


typewriter answering 
letters and questions of 
arious size motors and 
hoats and voyages, un 
ess I have convinced 
nyself to my own sat 
staction what a man 


in do and what he 
innot do And about 
the gas that I have 
lso solved If a man 


wills to do a certain 
thing within reason and 


sound judgment he can do it 


John Fox, N. C. 

Much as I believe in cruising and in 
making your boat take you to new play- 
vrounds, there is after all in most of us a 
saving sense of the fitness of things. <A 
lifeboat will stay afloat in almost any sea 
but it remains an emergency form of trans- 
portation. That it might be used to cross 
a major ocean is no particularly good rea- 
son for making such a trip and few of us 
vould look forward to such a trip as any 
sort of pleasure. Indeed I doubt if anyone 
would. There are nevertheless a consider- 
able number of people who either measure 
achievement in terms of punishment or else 
believe that punishment brings its own re- 
ward. To which may be added another 
group who get a sincere enjoyment from 
the preparation whether they ever get any- 
where—or even get started. 

At all events the freak cruise arising 
irom a legitimate desire for adventure is 
in boating much as the help-me-through- 
college solicitor is to the householder. At 
the motor boat show each year the exhibi- 


The cruiser in which John Fox hopes to cross the Atlantic. 
luxurious than those offered by a liner, certainly seem to be more intimate 


tors are approached by various men who 
for the loan of a boat or motor promise to 
make a trip from anyplace to anywhere. 
There is not an editor, designer, or builder 
who does not encounter these ambitious 
mariners—and their schemes are of endless 
variety. One of the most popular is for an 
outboard boat with two or three supply 
boats in tow to carry fuel. These of 
course to be turned adrift as the supplies 
are used. 

Some years ago an oil company fell for 
one of these schemes. The trip was to be 
from Portland, Maine to Portland, Oregon, 
and it was, I believe, undertaken in all 
sincerity. Neither the boat nor the motor 
selected was particularly well suited for a 
trip of this kind, although they may have 
been contributed and chosen for that rea- 


cesstul trip—but the amount of continuo 
punishment involved would have earned 
certain amount of publicity. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of a small boat 1 
. cross the Atlantic rates newspaper: 
space. That few of these trips are mad 
that of even the successful ones few remai! 
long in the public memory, implies that 
something else is needed to make these ad 
ventures worth while. If the man or the 
boat or the equipment has some particula: 
merit, then the cruise takes its place a 
part of a more important story. Other 
wise it remains in the class of flag-pok 
sitting or other feats of abnormal dis 
comfort. 

And right there I 
point. Pleasure or 


think is the crucial 
practical cruising i: 
based on comfort 
Given comfort you 
can go as far as fai 
cy or  convenienc 
dictates. Many a 
small boat takes 
happy group far 
from home—i: 
planned and _ thor 
oughly enjoyed con 
fort. The minute we 
switch to the basis 
of planning not com 
fort but ultimate ca 








son. From the basis of the first stages we 
were able to figure that the entire journey 
would probably consume rather more than 
six years instead of the single season 
originally planned. At Boston the original 
boat was abandoned for one still less suit- 
able and this second boat came to grief 
somewhere on Long Island Sound. So the 
expedition ended a long long way from 
Portland, Oregon. We know now as we 
knew then that outboard boats are in use 
over the whole route and that pienty of 
them are capable of the entire mileage. 
Nothing would have been proved by a suc- 





Take a Picture of Your Boat 


Take a picture of your boat this 
summer. Next month we will tell 
you just why we make this sugges- 
tion; but, in any event, you will be 
glad to have this reminder of your 
time afloat. 











Its arrangements, if less 


pacity—how far w 
can possibly go witl 
supplies stored to the 
limit — the moment 
we desert the stand 
ard of comfort—we 
enter the freak class 
we leave the general 
for the particular 
we prove nothing ex 
cept that this or that 
man was a bear for 
punishment. 

I have no informa 
tion concerning the boat shown herewit! 
except that it was planned to be 19 feet long 
with 50-inch beam. If these figures are cor 
rect the picture would indicate that there 1 
no place to stand or sit outside the cabu 
and that the space inside the cabin is littl 
more than three feet high. I have no dat 
on the power to be used, the storage o! 
fuel, the lines of the boat or, in a wor 
of the speed to be expected. Even assun 
ing that all fumes have been carried awa 
from the motor—and that is assuming 
good deal—and that with everything close 
there is still a supply of fresh air to bot! 
motor and crew—any considerable try 
might well exceed the limit of comfort | 
cramped quarters. 

That the builder has had a year’s pleas 
ure designing and forming this craft is n 
to be denied. That he might | 





have a lot ol 
fun cruising in it is not impossible. But that 
an extended trip even if sucessful opens uJ 
any new field is open—very wide open—t 
question. At all events we wish him bo 
voyage, but we don’t envy him one little bit 
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. Better at Lower Prices 
By Bruno Beckhard “EVINRUDE 
[* LOOKING over some back issues of 
he q this and other magazines I find two 
a ints that as a matter of policy should 
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For Better or Worse—Chiefly 


‘leared up. 
[ am always glad to encourage anyone 
an effort to build his own boat, not be- 
suse I have unlimited faith in the result 
it because no other method will drive 
me to him so well the number of items 
it enter into the making of a good boat. 
}oat building is peculiar in two ways. 
the first place most of our other similar 
<perience is just the opposite. Carpentry 
nd cabinet work are concerned with things 
-ying out and most lumber is prepared 
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BETTER BOATS 





Two Big Factories or Boats $495 and up 
| FULL LENGTH SPRAY RAILS —- SOMETHING NEW 
A TVT Family Outboard motor boat with full length 
spray rails took first place and time prize in Mil- 
waukee-Chicago Marathon. 
Catalog Free—Save Money—Prompt Shipment 
Please state kind of boat in which you are interested. 
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Now, 4u.p@Q cylinder % 





“¢ylinders—4 horsepower — an Evin- 
rude Sportwin built to Evinrude 





standards — and priced at $87.75! 
Generous power for =e family and cot- 


4 gainst drying. In a boat, on the contrary, 
i e are dealing with swelling and our wood 
‘ill be used where it is frequently or con- | 
Pr ' tinuously wet. From this comes the sec- 
e nd fact, namely, that the boat as we finally 


CARRY IT LIKE 
Mm Uletey. te] a 


Set up in 2 


tagers’ boats, utility craft, fishing boats, etc. 
‘So simple in operation and easy to start that 

nyone can run it. So light that a se can 
carry it. Powerful magneto 


e to use it will be something quite dif- 
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at erent from the masterpiece that adorned minutes ee ee ee 
. ; : 2ce ch: > ne + | 
J : r shop, and it is these changed lines and down to slowest trolling speed. 
1e * easurements that determine our actual Evinrude Year Book on request 
results. These changes are never twice the — describes 9 superb models in- 

ir } It ; lhese = — an el ert . . . | cluding Lightwin, $97.75; 11 
as same—C onsequent y experience can teach us H. P. rotary valve Fleetwin, 
r 2 rtain tendencies and enable us to meet | $157.50; other values equally 
1e 2] hem, but it can never give us absolute org pet A handsome, rugged row. | compelling. Send for your copy. 
. - ° . . . « e. anogany 1a olds up to 
: % ertainty. What I am getting at is that an fit on the running boardof acar! EVINRUDE DIVISION 

H ee . et ae a Se) aan ' No fish or b i 

‘ xperienced designer can give you the | _ ae ip ennrmbere. uty & E Porto oat in all ene eco. Se ee tanto 

€) ~ ° . ‘o 0 lo or of orde DI on-| ° sd - 
a] 3 enefit of his experience—even though | abie—no open seame  itcan'tsiakl Deeded. Non-leak- | SV : eae 
; Bead gt : ; Pict a a H the ideal boat a : y e,0 : 
‘5 4 ten he cannot tell you why he does a | yscdty dir Hubert Wilkins, Booklet Troe Miteact en tes outboard. When Writing Advertisers 

a +1 Oo © , 2° 7 So > . 
t 4 ing one way instead of another—but he Glen Cove, Long istand, G-2, Gay & Edgerton Beaters’ Wanted Please Me ention Outdoor Life 








only promising you approximate results. 
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1- : \Vere he to build two boats exactly to his GO WHERE FISH ARE AND FISHERMEN ARE N NOT 
r . ~ 0 g anva 30a s —~Compact—Ligh r 
“ { vn design they would not pertorm 7 _— to ss — Po a — Tuck: "under. your arm, — 
Se on aaa -T- a ‘ aroi minutes an you're ready to fish afe, non-sink " “t : 
a p ke—so there may reasonably be a margin stronger then weed. Used by Goeversmente gud nated eupiapee” Gan~aaiie 
a , tween his boat and the one you build. —or sail. All sizes. Money back guarantee. 
ir Now when it comes to a makeshift boat KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT COMPANY, 490 Harrison Strest, K ones 
n this difference is even greater. Such a ——_ 
1 oat is very apt to be made of materials | ° > 
. thot cane tx dele ta as oe ae Henley s Tw entieth Century Book of 
. figure on the behavior of these par- 
* cular materials. You can make a canoe 10 000 
vith barrel hoops; you can build a boat | ff) be) 
ith packing case lumber, in fact, you can x 
build any number of modifications of what Formulas, Processes, Re- 
h s really a raft, but when you are all noe 
, hrough you will not know any more about | J | « eipts and Trade Secrets 
t building a boat than when you started. In eat oF A few of the subjects discussed are tanning, 
q ; ther words, if you want to build a boat hy. eh ——— leather dyeing, hide-cleaning processes, insect 
e ; ou will gain a great deal more by start- tg proce sSE° bites, trost, bite, weights sad measures, pheteg- 
& ng with a proper design and trying to do - i Sees oe ype egg ees re-finishing and 
: D UU) { ; enovating; how to make eather, waterproofing, 
j 5 i good job. Your next boat will be a great cleaning preparations, lubricants, fish bait, gun- 
ze eal better if you know where you started powder, oilskins, preservatives, cements, stains. 
' rom. What you learn from your own 
- a ee 4 ” 
forts comes pretty close to the difference The Greatest “‘Hou to Do It” Book In the 
; etween buying and building a boat. If World 
. ou are content to buy the kind of a boat 
ou might build, the difference in dollars Actual size 6 x 9. 800 pages. OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
d cente je - ildi : Bound in Rich Red Libra . 
i cents is not great. Boat building as | Sth, wth aeld stumeiang’ Mount Morris, Ill. 
industry sticks pretty close to the cost 
- material and labor. tem ~~ en 
S HE other item crops up in Mr. Darn- —_—* 
an : k J . © 4 
’ ley’s otherwise fine article on the low Outdoor Fiction Wild Grizzlies of Alaska 
st of boating (cf. Ourpoor Lire, April, | : 
A 932) and in countless other places. Mr. | By James Oliver Curwood By JOHN M. HOLZWORTH 
; Be 
arnley seems to think that if you have a We offer you this six-volume set of James A most instructive and entertaining book, 
at that is built to plane you can elect Oliver Curwood’s outdoor books, which sold e mmnentes with Dg a rare beauty. 
hett regularly at $6: _—_ iece in color ub. 1930, 417 pages, 
1er to use a motor with enough power | a ; i 84 full-page photographs and 1. map. 
make a boat plane. Such is not the case. Baree, Son of Kazan 9! x6V 9x1Y2 in. 
" ilur “Courage of Marge O’Doone”’ 7 
j bee os ae oy se an be “God's Country and the Woman” Divided into three parts: 
ectly to the fact that most ot us “The Grizzly King” Part I—The World’s Greatest Bear Coun- 
se a boat year after year, with the result “The Hunted Woman” try. Pages 3-218. 
at only cor hparatively few of us have had “Nomads of the North” Part lA’ Short History of the Grizzly 
i experiencé with boats built in the last | Six Books for $3.00 While — sn mown Bem, Tage 
Ww years and most of us have only limited | They Last Part I1I—Motion Pictures of Bears and 
perience with the effects of varying | We have only a limited supply and will not a ola “ ye woo may Ree 
t r wer, | have more when this stock is exhausted so and 1 sca ‘Ap pendix. and _ 
f 4 FE ‘very boat has a latent or normal speed order now if you want to take advantage of dex. Pages 361- 
' 2 hich d this remarkably attractive offer. , s ‘ 
\ “A a oy pone that will give Price, $5 stot 
ne best results f the latent speed of a 
oat is about 6 to 8 miles an hour—which | Outdoor Life Book Shop OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
> true of most rowboats and the like—any Mount Morris, Illinois Mount Morris, Ill. 
speed beyond this limit will require so | 
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much power that the chances are the boat 
will not carry the power plant with any 
degree of comfort. In much the same way, 
if a boat is designed.to plane it has not 
one limit of speed but two. If we put in 
too much power we force the boat off its 
planing lines—with poor results. But if 
we do not have enough power to bring the 
boat up to its planing position we are 
equally badly off because again we have no 
surface to ride on. It makes no difference 
whether the outfit is down at the bow as 
with the planing type, or down at the stern 
as with the true hydroplane type—a boat 
in either of these positions will handle 
poorly. The difference between a hydro- 
plane and a displacement boat is that a 
hydroplane is designed for a fairly def- 
inite balance—in which the motor (both as 
to weight and power) is a definite factor. 
\ hydroplane is slightly more expensive 
simply because it is built to withstand the 
strain of high speed. If you do not want 
the speed there is no sense in spending the 
extra money on the hull and destroying 
its usefulness by a slight saving on the 
motor. On the other hand if speed mat- 
ters the slight difference in cost would not 
stand in your way. 

As we learn more about hydroplanes, as 
our motors are fitted to various available 
hulls, a good deal of the mystery that sur- 
rounds this subject will disappear. But 
this we do know, that in a hydroplane the 
motor must be right for the boat. If you 
will merely remember that a hydroplane 
rides on top of the water while a displace- 
ment boat rides through the water you will 
have no difficulty in observing the differ- 
ence in the boats in your own neighbor- 
hood. Watch particularly the water thrown 
off by the bow. Where does it go? Is it 
used or wasted? The ideal boat shows no 
disturbance whatever until after the boat 
has passed. Think it over. 


Oating Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
{cor all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Simple, Homemade Anchor 
NET two pieces of automobile spring 
J leaves, 12 inches long, and a 10-inch 

long by %-inch diameter bolt, and a piece 
of half-inch gas pipe, about 9 inches long. 
Drill 34-inch holes through the center 


of the spring leaves. Slip the bolt 
through. Put the gas pipe over the bolt. 
and screw down the nut. Cross the 


leaves and then tighten up the nut. 

You will have a four-prong anchor that 
is light, takes little space, and will hold 
surprisingly well, even on a sandy bot- 
tom.—lWalter Iler, Mich. 


A Utility Anchor 

NOTICE that many a fisherman or 

duck hunter lacks a suitable anchor for 
still fishing, etc. Most anchors either 
catch on everything or have a pile of chain 
of rope always in the way in the boat. 

I solved that problem in my boat by 
filling a good-sized tomato can with cement 
and inserting an eyebolt in it. Next I 
bought an indoor clothesline reel that had 
a catch lock and 15 feet of line. This cost 
me 25 cents. I fastened the reel on the 
bow of my boat and the end of the line to 
the eyebolt in the cement. This anchor 
when on the bottom holds my 16-foot boat 
easily and does not foul up with everything 
on the bottom. The reel takes care of the 
line so that there is none lying around the 
boat to get in the way.—John Durand, Wis. 
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What Next! 
;DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the May 


issue of your magazine I noticed a 
short article in which you enumerate sev- 
eral novel uses for outboard motors. 

Here is a new one for you. The Kahuku 
Plantation of Oahu, Hawaiian Islands, 
uses a Johnson motor on a small tank car, 
which is filled with water and crude oil. 
When the motor is started this mixture is 
emulsified and it is then sprayed along the 
plantation’s railroad tracks to kill off the 
weeds. CHARLEY COOKE. 

Honolulu, T. H. 


Wet or Dry 
UMBER used in boat building must be 
carefully prepared. If it has been in- 
sufficiently seasoned, and contains too 
large a percentage of moisture, it will 
eventually shrink, opening up the seams. 
If, on the other hand, it has been too se- 
verely kiln-dried, it will absorb an in- 
ordinate amount of moisture when ex- 
posed to the weather, swell up, and buckle 
the planks. 
Floating Tanks 


XTREMELY powerful and fast rac- 

ing boats—“an engine on a plank” 
—with some 2,000 horse power installed, 
are little more than floating gasoline 
tanks. 

Considering a fuel consumption of only 
45 pound per horse power hour, one of 
these monsters consumes no less than 150 
gallons of gasoline an hour. It is prob- 
ably more than that since they are re- 
quired to be adjusted for maximum power 
rather than maximum fuel economy. 


Rescue 


ASSEL and Cramer, attempting a 

flight from Rockford, II1., to Sweden, 
were forced to land in a desolate section 
of Greenland. 

After several days of hardship and 
weary plodding, they heard a sound which 
led them to scan the skies for sight of a 
rescuing airplane. 

Instead, it was an outboard motor, part 
of the equipment of the University of 
Michigan Greenland Expedition, crossing 
a rough and wind-tossed fjord to bring 
them to safety. 
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Building a Cruiser 

Editor:—I would like sometime to build an i: 
motorboat for cruising and hunting trips 
in this country and Canada. I know very littk 
about boats but would like to build it myself 
and install an automobile motor and have bunk 
for about four people. What length boat woul 
you advise? I am wondering about a 25-foote 
I might take rather extended trips so do not 
want to be cramped for space. We live near 
Lake Erie. What type of boat would you co 
sider most satisfactory? What draft of boat 
could be used in Canadian rivers? What lega! 
procedure is necessary in registering, etc., 
U. S. and Canada and what are the restrictions 
and charges on this type of boat?—J. R. Statle 
Ohio. 


beard 


Answer:—Frankly, if you have never built 
boat, I would advise against the attempt. Eve 
though you have the time, material, skill, and 
money, you might be disappointed. To properly 
mold a boat of the type you mention you nee 
forms which themselves are expensive and require 
considerable time and_ skill. It seems to me 
that it would be better for you to get in touch 
with some of the builders of knock-down boats 
and then put the ready-cut material together 
under their detailed instructions. You will thus 
avoid a lot of trouble and expense and still have 
the pleasure of building your craft. 
Such a boat should not be equipped with an 
iutomobile engine. It is by far more economical 
in the long run to install a real 
for it is already equipped with 


own 


Marine engine, 
proper cooli: 


facilities, has water cooled exhaust, and is pri 
vided with an oiling system suitable for a boat 
engine. If you attempted to use an automobile 


would find the expense and diffi 
culty of the necessary conversion not worth while 

It is. impossible to tell you what draft y 
should have for Canadian rivers for they 
deep ones and shallow swift and 
smooth and obstructed, just as we have 
the United States. 

When you have determined on the size an 
type of boat, you should communicate with th: 
Bureau of Navigation at Washington, D. C., ar 
get full information, not only about registration, 
but also relative to requirements for lights, equi; 
ment, etc., when navigating Federal waters. The 
can also direct you to the proper department of 
the Canadian Government at Ottawa, Ontari 
to find out what is necessary in taking your 
boat into Canadian waters. 


engine you 


have 
ones, quiet 


here 


pleas 
remember 


While you would undoubtedly get great 
building your 


ure from own craft, 


A FOLDING BOAT 


Here is an interesting new folding boat made of mahogany. 


It can be carried by one 


man and fits neatly on the running board of your car 
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the greatest enjoyment is to come in the 
ration of the boat in the years to come. I 
ve, therefore, that you would find it more 
wisfactory to buy a good, used cruiser, or a 
vy one, ‘rather than to try to build one your- 
However, if you do build, I am sure that 
knock-down type would be worth while con- 
iering.—Editor. 


Don’t Build a Canoe 

Editor I am a boy twelve years old and I 
nt to build a canvas canoe. Will you kindly 

or tell me where I can get instructions on 
w to build this boat? 
Enclosed you will find stamped, self-addressed 
nvelope for reply. My father is a subscriber 
the Outrpoor Lire magazine.—W. D., Colo. 


Answer:—I can fully appreciate your desire 
own a canoe. It is a recreation and a sport 
is well worth while for boys—and others. 
But I'll have to disappoint you about the plans. 
We haven’t any ourselves and I do not know 
where they can be obtained. 

But even if the plans were available, I would 
ivise you not to attempt the construction of a 
anoe It looks like a fairly-simple job but in 
3 eality the canoe is one of the most difficult boats 
build, in my opinion. 
Even in the factories they must have compli- 


+ 





ited master forms which are expensive. They 
; ist buy the very finest materials and have 
: ecial machinery for preparing it. They have 


steam box and clamps and canvas stretchers, 


So you can see that the cost of preparation 

uld be 
inoe, built and finished in a factory. 

If you want to build a boat, I'd suggest that 
u start out on the one which was illustrated 
nd described in the January issue of OvTpoor 
Ltre.—Editor. 


greater than the cost of a complete 


Some Startling Dogs 


3 (Continued from page 13) 


Stak 


discovers that a comprehending friend 
; has cleaned up the whole mess. 
[ have spoken of the difficulty that even 
; good dog must have in unscrambling 


he scents that he meets on a day which 

good for the transmission of odors. 
lo me it has always been rather fascinat- 
ng to take a good bird dog into deer 
ountry just to see what notice he would 
ike of the heavy and intriguing aroma of 
an old stag. However, it has usually 
; een quite by accident that I have ob- 
erved the behavior of bird dogs on deer. 
| have several times seen a bird dog chase 

deer, barking at it foolishly, as if it 
= ere a cow, but there was nothing inter- 
sting in such a performance. 





3 ON! misty morning my young setter 
4 Ben trailed and pointed a fine covey 
birds in a little pine thicket just be- 
ond the plantation fields. It was a bad 
place to shoot. However, I walked in and 
lushed them, hoping that they would 
utter nicely in the open broom sedge 
eyond the pines. This they did, and I 
ad some good sport following them. 
Beyond the broom sedge was.a water- 
urse grown to bays and gall berries 
ind sweet myrtles. A head of these 
ushes jutted out into the sedge. When 
setter came to a wary point some 20 
ards from this head, I got ready for a 
bird. What was my surprise when, as 
| approached cautiously, a fine spike buck 
rocked out, all sails set. As his bed was 
lirectly ahead of the pointing dog, and 
s there was no bird there, little doubt 
emains that the setter had stood the 
buck, 

Nor is this fact remarkable. The scent 
given off by a couched deer is exceed- 
ngly heavy and pungent. It is, indeed, 
ossible for a man to detect this penetrant 
odor when conditions are right. My 
brother has killed two stags that were 
pointed for him by an old bird dog. In 
each case the buck was bedded in low 
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bushes, and the dog worked upwind. Thc 
hunter got within 30 feet of each dee: 
before he roused himself. I have not 
found, however, that a bird dog will 
trail a deer so well as he will a wild 
turkey. 

I remember seeing a point that was 
both remarkable and comical, as it in- 
volved an acrobatic feature. I was walk- 
ing down the side of an old stake-and- 
rider fence looking for a decent place to 
cross when my English setter Fanny, 
spying a loose rail with the near end on 
the ground, walked up it to cross. The 
rail was broad, and it rested on the top 
of the fence almost at the balancing point. 
As a result, when Fan got to the top of 
the fence, the rail tipped level. She, of 
course, teetered a little, uncertain what to 


do. 


A! THAT very instant the hot and 
4 heavy scent of a covey of quail just 
over the fence assailed her nostrils. She 
steadied herself, her feathered tail tipping 
up a little as it would when she came to 
a stand. But the rail would not stand. 
It kept rocking up and down, while Fan 
balanced herself, pointing. It would be 
hard to conceive, or to arrange artificially 
a little woodland tableau of this kind, and 
I hold it as one of my fondest recollec- 
tions of my hunting dogs. Fan knew very 
well that her holding the covey depended 
on her holding both her point and her 
balance. Here was a piece of spontaneous 
tight rope walking. She was still in posi- 
tion when I came up and made my shots 
on the covey’s rise. 

I remember an old English sporting 
print showing a slashing pointer with a 
rabbit in his mouth halting in the act of 
retrieving to stand a grouse. I have seen 
the same thing happen, and perhaps, one 
incident a little superior to it. 

One day my pointer Prince was bring- 
ing in a rabbit that I had shot when he 
suddenly stopped. I did not know just 
how to account for his procedure, for he 
warily laid the rabbit down in the grass, 
then lifted his head, glanced significantly 
at me, and steadied to a point. His be- 
havior appeared to indicate that he was 
laying aside inferior game to give the 
covey under his nose his undivided atten- 
tion. 

While my bird dog notes show me that 
I have many more remarkable points on 
record, I shall mention just. one more, 
made on a woodcock by my English setter 
Star. In our rambles in a mountain 
thicket, Star and I came at length to a 
very deep gulley down which gushed a 
brawling stream. Looking for a log on 
which to cross, I at length spied one a 
little way above us. This hemlock log 
was a full 20 feet above the stream, so 
that crossing it was rather ticklish busi- 
ness. Star went ahead. What was my 
surprise when, only a few feet from the 
bank, he turned his body so that his head 
was upwind. Moreover, he crouched on 
the log. Once he turned his fine head to 
give me an appealing, sagacious, signif- 
icant look. I thought, of course, that he 
had the scent of a grouse. But it was a 
less lordly prize. 

Against the bank was a deposit of soft 
black sand, with some huckleberry bushes 
giving it shelter. In this tiny nook I 
made out a woodcock, crouched in his 
sedate little-gobbler fashion. I threw a 
piece of bark at him to make him get up, 
and then had to shoot from the log. It 
is in the interest of truth to state that, 
though Star had nobly done his part, I 
could not maintain my end of the bargain. 
But I never grieve much over my misses 
for after all, I love a live thing better 
than a dead one. 
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orlds 
Greatest 
Outboard Value 
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Toss it into the car. Tote it over 
| trails. Portage it into virgin coun- 
try. Slip it on your boat at camp. 
Use it for week-ends and holidays— 
or run it all summer. It’s built 
for rough usage—is just the 
motor for the great outdoors. 
Drives a heavy rowboat 8 to 9 
miles per hour—planes a light 
speed dink 16 m.p.h. This 
new all-purpose Caille has the world 
stopped for light weight. . . . Ex- 
treme portability. . . Can't be du- 
plicated for easy starting. . . . Ideal 
for continuous slow speed trolling. 
.« « « Is packed with quiet, smooth, 
sweetly balanced, swift, responsive 
power. Has silent underwater ex- 
haust, centrifugal water pump, Bosch 
magneto, non-denting gas tank etc. 
. « « Get all the facts today on Am- 
erica’s Gfeatest Outboard Value. 
Descriptive literature on request. 


Develops 4h. pb. 

Weighs 34 lbs. 

Other sizes—10 to 23 H. P.—with or without Multi- 
Flex Control, giving forward, neutral, reverse. 


CAILLE MOTOR CoO. 
6359 Second Boulevard 


CAILL 


Detroit, Mich. 





GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


Standard of its class—Built only by Kidney— 

ised by more than 10,000 leading sportemen. 
Catalog Free 

Dan Kidney & Sons, Inc., Dept. B, West De Pere, Wisconsin 

Chicago—Von Lengerke & Antonie, 33 South Wabash Ave. 





Raise Jumbo Bullfrogs 
For Profit 


igate this thriving new 


stry and its possibilities. 





Price 
$1.00 


Postpaid 


RAISING JUMBO 


BULLFROGS 








Learn how to do it from the pages 
illustrated book. 
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RAISING JUMBO BULLFROGS 
By M. H. FENTON 





OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


Mount Morris, Ill. 






























English but 


“magnum” is 
the kind of gun we are going to de- 
scribe is pretty distinctly American. 

The English apply the term to a gun of 

any gauge, of more than ordinary weight, 


HE term 


carrying a heavier than _ standard 
charge. For example, they have a mag- 
num 20 bore that weighs 634 pounds and 
carries 1 ounce of shot. Of course they 
also apply the term to big wildfowl 
guns, 4, 8, and 10 bores, the 4s weighing 
up to 18 pounds. 

In this country the guns we call mag- 
nums are ordinarily especially bored to 
carry more than a standard amount of 
powder and shot. Generally, though not 
always, some means is taken to remove 
or obviate friction and pressures, due to 
an abnormal load. This, as a rule, means 
overboring. 

The father of the present magnum 
American shotguns is E. M. Sweeley of 
Twin Falls, Idaho, the greatest experi- 
mental shotgun ballistician that America 
has known. Mr. Sweeley has dropped 
out of sight so far as the public is con- 
cerned, but no one knows more of the 
behavior of shotguns and shotgun loads 
than E. M. Sweeley. 

The Super Fox was our first magnum 
shotgun, and it owes its existence di- 
rectly to the experimental work of Mr. 
Sweeley. It is true that the development 
of progressive shotgun powders led di- 
rectly to the design of all our heavy 
loads, alike for magnum shotguns and 
all others. The Western Cartridge 
Company is to be given due credit, for 
even before progressive powders were 
made they loaded a rifle powder, No. 
93, getting results in patterns and veloc- 
ities that could not be secured otherwise. 

Even before the advent- of Super-X 
cartridges using No. 93 powder, Sweeley 
was at work with Du Pont bulk powder, 
shooting 4-dram loads, with | ounces 
of shot, 12 bore. In order to reduce 
breech pressures he designed and made 
a copper wad, which, while affording a 
perfect gas seal, took up very little room 
in the case, and had a minimum of fric- 
tion. Along with the copper wad he de- 
signed a shot mold which prevented pel- 
let injury within the bore, also leading. 
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Capt. Chas. Askins 


American Magnum Duck Guns 


By Chas. Askins 


His results in using the copper wad and 
the shot mold have not been excelled to 
this day, but since these devices could 
not be used in factory shell building, 
neither had any permanent effect. 


OWEVER, along with his efforts to 

design a load, Mr. Sweeley turned 
his attention to the gun and its boring. 
With the long shot column of 1% ounces, 
he found it necessary to reduce the length 
of that column within the bore, and at 
the same time enable the barrel to han- 
dle the abnormal load better. Having 
an Ithaca single barrel trap gun, he 
went to work to rebore it. The forcing 
cone was lengthened and largely done 
away with, and the bore enlarged from 
730 to .750. His gun was thus nearly 
midway in bore between a 12 and a 10. 
Mr. Sweeley worked long and earnestly 
on that gun, but said afterward that 
any who wanted to rebore a shotgun bar- 
rel by hand could do it, but he wouldn't. 
However, his efforts have had a great 
bearing on the boring of American mag- 
num shotguns even to this day. 

The Fox Company always had claimed 
that they had the best shooting 12 bore 
shotgun in the world, and, no doubt 
wanting to make that claim good, they 
adopted Sweeley’s ideas and began bor- 
ing 12 gauge shotguns with 32-inch bar- 
rels in heavy weights, chambered for 
3-inch cases, bore diameter .750. Know- 
ing more of Sweeley’s ideas than any- 
body else, and since he couldn't go, I 
went to the Fox factory to see the out- 
come. The result was the Super Fox, 
a gun guaranteed to throw patterns of 
better than 80 per cent. Also, by the 
way, a 20 gauge that patterned better 
than 80 per cent, overbored to .626 from 
615, and intended for 1 ounce of shot. 
Never mind about that overbored 20 
now, but the boring is still correct 
where 1 ounce of shot is to be used in a 
20 gauge, since it largely obviates lead- 
ing—the present trouble with 20s using 1 
ounce of shot. Anyhow, the Super Fox 
was a distinct success, even though the 
Western Cartridge Company, which fur- 
thered the whole thing and built the 






wise to cut the shot 


found it 
charge to 13g ounces—this no doubt from 


loads, 


loads would 
intended for 


a fear that the powerful 
be placed in guns never 
such a charge. 

Following the Super Fox, the Hunter 


Arms Company brought out the same 
kind of a gun in their Long Range 
Smith. Just how the Smith was bored 


[ do not know. Probably not overbored 
so much as the Fox, for we learned at 
the Fox factory that an overbore to .740 
worked just as well as to have it larger 
In any event, the guns were a distinct 
improvement on anything that duck 
shooters had up to their advent. 

The most powerful gun in use up to 
the advent of the Super 12s was the 10 
gauge, loaded with 1% ounces of shot 
—8 gauges already barred, you under 
stand. I remember once writing the 
Parkers to learn what they would guar- 
antee in patterns from their 10 bore with 
1% ounces of No. 4 shot. They said a 
pattern of 140, 30-inch circle, 40 yards. 
The first experimental work that I di 
with Super-X shells and No. 93 powder 
gave me an average pattern of 148, and 
with the 13¢-ounce load patterns ran to 
160 or better. It is to be seen that the 
magnum 12s were a distinct improvement 
on any duck guns then being built, 
though some of the claims made for them 
were extravagant. 


ITH the exception of Smith and 
Fox, other gun builders refused to 
overbore their 12s, though some of them 


did chamber for the 3-inch shells. Nev- 
ertheless, they found their 12s handi- 
capped by the reputation of the long 


range and Super guns, so took up the 
10 gauge. The 10 bore at that time was 


threatened with extinction from lack ot 
power, but everybody knew that a 10 
bore would handle more shot than 1% 


ounces, and right then progressive pow- 
ders stepped in. 

Using the standard 10 bore case, 2% 
inches long, a load was constructed con- 
taining a heavy powder charge and 1% 
ounces of shot. These guns were at first 
intended to weigh 10 pounds, 32-inch 
barrels, but presently weights were re- 














The new Ithaca magnum 10 gauge shotgun, showing at top a comparison of heavy 12 gauge shell with the monstrous shell designed 
for the new gun by the Western Cartridge Company 
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Shells Do Affect 
Your Scores 
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A single shell with a poor, uneven pat- the wads in proper condition in the shells. 
tern may cost you or your team the match The new wad is uniform, will neither ab- 
and the money.... Why take that chance? _ sorb nor give off moisture into the powder, 
The close, dependable, unvarying shot pat- and always seals perfectly against powder 
terns of Western’s fast shells, shot after shot, #8 because it retains its resiliency. It im- 
have led to their use by a large number of = Proves performance. 

the country’s crack shots at Skeet and Try the Western Minimax Shell 
trapshooting. The world’s record Skeet Jf you want a fine shooting shell that gives 
team score of 481 x 500 was made with fast, uniform patterns with light recoil, use 
Western Xpert Skeet loads. More major the Minimax load. Minimax is a highly per- 
trapshooting championships were won last _ fected special load that is preferred by 
year with Western shells than with any many trap and upland game shooters. 


ae PT 
et — 154 £ th in Wes —_ Western shells, Traps and White Flyer tar- 
ou can put your faith in Western Apert, —_ sets will help you to improve your shooting. 







Why be satisfied 
with anything 
less thana 


| WINCHESTER 










The new Model [= a rpm Pe Xx er ss. eal Western traps and White Flyers are used 
= ~~ ae hand- |) _ < pai * i tone + a Hae 7 at a majority of championship tournaments. 
. ou ex o. Wes : ae i. 
priced as low as en on ihe balanced excellence of all aa Ly: ter pire y= semen eeish-tode 
$65.50 eB + cen es dt aol Ghai thes alle the Grand American. Western has recently 
. fag og we - The — rs ws ie . 4 developed a new Skeet Trap with improve- 
‘ ee bee A ce The A ope pho: persed aa j ments which make it the last word in target 
: been ' : ‘ ‘fe throwing efficiency. 


true-to-size. The primers are fast, clean, de- 
pendable and non-corrosive—protecting the 
bore from rust. And the wads are a special 
improved type. 






Let us send you, Free, the Trapshooting 
Handbook shown below and complete de- 
tailsabout Western shells, the new Western 
Skeet Trap, and White Flyer targets. 







New, Double Concave 
Composition Wads WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

= With ordinary wads it has always been dif- 819 Benton Street, East Alton, IIl. 

% ficult to maintain uniform texture and keep _ Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 








*Super-Trap helps to take the distance out of handicap targets. It has 
a super-short shot string. Hard, true-flight golden Lubaloy shot. 






XPERT - FIELD - MINIMAX - SUPER-X - SUPER-TRAP 
Shotshells 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
\ qnarsnooTTns 819 Benton Street, East Alton, Ill. 
manne Gentlemen: Please send me, Free, your new Trapshooting Handbook, 
7 and leaflets describing Western Trap Loads, Traps and White Flyer Targets. 











Name __ 





Street or R. F. D. 
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duced down to 8% pounds in some in- 
stances. Using Western 4s, running 146 
to the ounce, the charge contained 237 
No. 4 shot, and patterns ran from 190 
up to 200 shot in the 30-inch circle at 
40 yards. Pressures were very moderate 
and velocities were high, as were the 
patterns. 

No 12 with 134 ounces of shot could 
compete with such a gun in power and 
range, because the pattern of the 10 was 
greater than the complete charge of the 
12. I figured privately that a good 
Super 12 would kill ducks at 60 yards, 
and an equally good 10 up to around 
70 yards. My own experience had been 
that a good standard 12 with 14% ounces 
of shot would kill ducks at 55 yards, so 
the gain is to be considered. Naturally) 
claims were more optimistic than that, 
up to taking single ducks at 75 to 80 
yards. 

In any event, the magnum 10 carrying 
14% ounces of shot, was, and is, a splen- 
did general purpose duck gun. The 
magnum 12 is a good gun, too, though at 
very long range the 12 may hit and not 
kill, while the 10 will both hit and kill. 
If I had to use one gun for both pass 
and decoy ducks, I'd take a 9 pound 10, 
using the 1544-ounce charge—provided, of 
course, I wasn't content with a pump 
gun. 

Pump guns can be improved to take 
the 13¢-ounce charge, too, you see, and 
probably will be. Only the Ithaca and 
the Parker companies build the magnum 
10 bore handling 154 ounces of shot. 
These two makes of guns shoot very 
close together and are equally effective. 


N TOW we are coming to the latest 
1 N and the most poweriul of American 
magnum shotguns—the most powerful 
gun that probably ever will be built un- 
der the ruling of the Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey which forbids the use of 8 
gauges on waterfowl. With the reduc- 
tion of bag limits to fifteen birds a day, 
it was thought by many that more sport 
could be had from long range pass 
shooting than from killing decoyed birds 
at close range. I have myself killed 
eleven pintails out of one decoyed flock, 
shooting all birds on the wing. 

It was nothing unusual in an earlier 
day to kill 25 ducks in an hour. In do- 
ing such a thing, a man was robbing 
himself of sport, more especially under 
the limit of fifteen ducks a day. On the 
other hand, one mallard, killed cleanly 
beyond 60 yards, as he passed, was worth 
a half dozen climbing out from the de- 
coys at 30 yards. Many of us began to 
think of a shotgun adapted to pass shoot- 
ing and to no other purpose. 

It so happened that two people were 
thinking of just such a gun, and both 
were in position to put their thoughts 
into execution. One was L. P. Smith of 
the Ithaca Gun Company and the other 
Spencer T. Olin of the Western Cartridge 
Company. Like the two brothers, one 
a blacksmith and the other a wagon 
maker. The blacksmith said that anything 
his brother could make he could iron it. 
Lou Smith said he could make the gun 
provided Spencer Olin could furnish the 
ammunition for it. Spencer wanted the 
gun; knew what he wanted; knew what 
he wanted to do with it; knew the load 
he wanted to shoot in it; and knowing 
he designed and loaded the cartridge. 


The writer is given credit by both the 
makers of the gun and the ammunition, 
but really didn’t have much to do. with 
it, being pretty content with the original 
10 bore carrying 154 ounces of shot and 
having only a limited number of ducks to 
shoot. 
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Nevertheless, the first gun built came 
to me, and if ever a gun got a tryout 
at a 40-inch square of paper this one 
did. I have fired all told something like 
300 shots and have struck circles and 
counted every pattern. Patterns were 
shot at 40, 60 and 80 yards, using Nos. 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 shot, with a few loads 
of BBs. The gun kicks more or less 
when shot at stationary target, and I 
doubt if I could ever be induced to do 
such a thing again. All the credit I get 
out of it is the credit for working like 
a horse. Naturally not all these patterns 
can be published nor even the figures 
detailed. 


RIGINALLY the gun was designed 

to mount 34-inch barrels, and to 
weigh 11 pounds or more. It can still 
be had like that, though the gun sent 
me for testing purposes has 32-inch bar- 
rels and weighs 10% pounds. The Ithaca 
Gun Company had no 34-inch barrels at 
the time this gun was built, though they 
have now. 

The Western Cartridge Company had 
a pressure barrel for the old 10 bore 
15g-ounce load, and the new and heavier 
charge was tried in this barrel. They 
sent word to the Ithaca Gun Company 





ITHACA MACNUM 10 CA. BUCK SHOT 


TARGET. 100 PERCENT OF LOAD 


IN 24 INCH CIRCLE AT 40 yos. 


that pressures were running pretty high, 
up to 13,000 pounds. That meant a 
sturdy gun if any. This determined the 
Ithaca Gun Company to redesign their 
frame, making it longer, putting in a 
larger hinge pin, redesigning the lug 
which was made to project through the 
bottom of the frame, this by way of tak- 
ing up the forward thrust. 

The gun as made has the strength of 
an elephant rifle. The pistol grip fills 
the hand, the butt plate is 534 inches 
long by 2 inches wide, and except for 
the Monte Carlo comb the butt plate 
would have been 6% inches long. The 
stock appears massive, but it takes that 
much wood to balance the barrels. Stock 
is 14% inches long, measured from the 
single trigger. The barrels have a 
raised, ventilated rib which makes them 
heavier—necessary in this gun though 
perhaps not in a piece with 34-inch bar- 
rels. The Monte Carlo comb has a drop 
of 1% inches fore and aft, while the 
drop at heel is 2% inches. This is the 
heaviest stock that I have ever seen on 
a 10 bore gun, but the arm balances. 
This gun has been shot about 500 times 
and shows no effect of the firing what- 
ever. 

From the beginning it was planned to 
load a full 2 ounces of shot, at standard 
velocities. It was considered that 3%- 
inch cases would hold the load, but later 
the cases were made 3% inches long. 





Shells were so loaded and furnished th 
Ithaca Gun Company, and it was the job 
ot: young Harry Howland, the superin- 
tendent, to make the gun fit the load 
It was known from the first that the gu: 
would have to be overbored, stopping 
short of a point where gas might escay 
The 12 bore Fox had been overbored 
ré%» inch, and reasonably, this 10 would 
stand a bit more enlargement _ tha: 
that, so the bore diameter was calculate 
at .800. The standard 10 gauge is .77 
and the standard 8 bore is 885. Th 
gun as it came out, I understand, is .79 
so calculations were not far wrong. 


Bi aes 


HE underlying idea of both the gu 

and ammunition makers was to tur 
out a gun which would safely take sing). 
ducks or geese at 80 yards. Whethe: 
this has been done or not I do not know 
not having the ducks to shoot at, but 
theoretically and in patterns they appea: 
to have succeeded. The last 80-yard gui 
that any of us knew much about, defi 
nitely, was Kimble’s old 6 gauge muz- 
zle loader. We knew his load and th 
amount and size of shot that he used 
Kimble’s gun from all reports and fro 
what he said, placed the entire load o: 
practically the entire load in a 30-inc! s. 
circle at 40 yards. He found it neces a 
sary to use No. 3 shot, if the pellet 








were to retain a killing energy at &) 
yards. However, his charge was but 1! 
ounces of shot, and the question wa: 
whether or not his patterns could b: 4 
duplicated. Well, they were. Kimble m q 
doubt used St. Louis 3s, running 11/ ; 
pellets to the ounce, 174 to the load: 


the big 10 bore magnum carries 230 pel 
lets to its 2-ounce charge, and the pat- 
terns ran 193 in the average of one series 
shot and 197.8 in another, so the gu 
necessarily had something on the old ( 
bore in patterns, which ran about 2() 
pellets higher than the whole load oi 
Kimble’s gun. It was not thought that 
Kimble’s velocities with black powder: 
could have been any higher than the bi; 
ten with Progressive powder. 

Now we are coming to patterns, whicl 
will be given only in numbers 4, 3, and 2 











shot, in series of five rounds, as_ shot 
recently. Patterns are given just as 
shot, with none omitted, though much o! 
the work will not be given for lack of ¥. 
space. ¥ 
Load 2 ounce, 230 pellets No. 3 shot, Lubaloy 
Pattern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 191—83 percent &. 
Pattern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 196—85.2 percent : 
Pattern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 208=90.43 percent 
Pattern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 190=82.6 percent 
Pattern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 194=84.35 percent 
Ave. 195.8=85 percent 
Load 2 ounce, 220 pellets No. 3L 
Pattern, 40 yards, 181, 
Pattern, 40 yards, 193, 
Pattern, 40 yards, 189, 
Pattern, 40 yards, 200, 
Pattern, 40 yards, 204, 
Ave. 193.4=87.9 percent 
Load 2 ounce, 230 pellets No. 3L 
Pattern, 40 yards, 201, 
Pattern, 40 yards, 188, 
Pattern, 40 yards, 196, 
Pattern, 40 yards, 201, 
Pattern, 40 yards, 203, 
——_——_——_—_—___—. q 
Ave. 197.8=86 percent z 
Load 2 ounce, 230 pellets No. 3, 10 shots 
in series 


Pattern, 60 yards, 30-inch circle, 
Pattern, 60 yards, 30-inch circle, 
Pattern, 60 yards, 30-inch circle, 
Pattern, 60 yards, 30-inch circle, 
Pattern, 60 yards, 30-inch circle, 
Pattern, 60 yards, 30-inch circle, 
Pattern, 60 yards, 30-inch circle, 
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, OU yards, 3 -inch circle, 136, 
n, 60 yards, 30-inch circle, 120, 
n, 60 yards, 30-inch circle, 141, 





Ave. 127 =55 percent 

Same load as above, 8&0 yards 

80 yards, 30-inch, 68, 
tern, 80 yards, 30-inch, 77, 
ittern, 80 yards, 30-inch, 76, 
ttern, 80 yards, 30-inch, 95, 
te 80 vards, 30-inch, 74 

Ave. 78 35.45 perce 


ot. Load 2 ounce, 292 pellets No. 
ttern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 
ttern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 
ttern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 
40 yards, 30-inch, 


to bh bo to 
A wo 
oul 





40 yards, 30-inch, 248, 
Ave 252 86.3 percent 
1d 2 ounce, 277 pellets 41 


ttern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 238, 
ttern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 248, 
ttern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 251, 
ttern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 248, 
40 yards, 30-inch, 261, 


ern 
Ave. 249.2=—90 percent 
Load 2 ounce, 292 pellets No. 4L 
40 yards, 30-inch, 273, 
ttern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 258, 
ttern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 2 


ttern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 





ttern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 


1d as above except distance 60 yard 
60 yards, 30-inch, 196, 
Pattern, 60 yards, 30-inch, 177, 
ttern, 60 yards, 30-inch, 169, 
ttern, 60 yards, 30-inch, 161, 
ttern, 60 yards, 30-inch, 170, 


Ave. 172.8=59 percent 


Same as above except 80 yards 


ittern, 80 yards, 30-inch, 95, 
ttern, 80 yards, 30-inch, 89, 
ittern, 80 yards, 30-inch, 109, 
Pattern, 80 yards, 30-inch, 113, 
ttern, 80 yards. 30-inch, 100, 


Ave 101.2 34.65 percent 


2 shot, 194 pellets to the load. 2 ounce 
ttern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 165, 
ttern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 168, 
Pattern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 160, 
Pattern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 170, 
Pattern, 40 yards, 30-inch, 169, 


Ave 166.4=86 percent 


Same load except 60 yards 
n, 60 yards, 30-inch, 112, 
ttern, 60 yards, 30-inch, 116, 
ttern, 60 yards, 30-inch, 102, 
ttern, 60 yards, 30-inch, 117, 
ttern, 60 yards, 30-inch, 110, 
ttern, 60 yards, 30-inch, 117, 


Ave. 112.333=57.27 percent 


r 


Load as above, 80 yards 


ttern, 80 yards, 30-inch, 74, 
ttern, 80 yards, 30-inch, 58, 
ttern, 80 yards, 30-inch, 68, 


ttern, &0 yards, 30-inch, 64, 


80 yards, 30-inch, 69, 


Ave. 66.6 34.33 percent 


Net much attempt was made to get 
“ patterns with No. 5 and No. 6 shot, 
nee I considered the shot too small to 
e effective in this gun. Some little mis- 
ellaneous shooting was done. Harry 
Howland drew a load of 4s, replacing 
them with 2 ounces of 714 shot, getting 
‘ pattern of 607. I counted one pattern 

No. 6c, getting 392 at 40 yards. One 
oad of BBs shot 79. ; 

As to what the gun would do at 80 
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he right 
inocular 
for you 


Among the 22 models of Zeiss Binoculars, rang- 
ing from 4 to 18 power, you are sure to find exactly 
the right glass, that will give you the utmost ser- 
vice and satisfaction. .; Select a glass that meets 
your specific requirements perfectly—for magni- 
fication, field of view, size and weight. 

Zeiss Binoculars are recognizedas supreme in optical performance 
and mechanical perfection. They are the standard service glasses 
of the U. S. Navy, and the choice of Rear Admiral Byrd, Roy 
Chapman Andrews, Commander Hugo Eckener and all other well 
known explorers and sportsmen. Ask to see them at your dealer's. 


Write for literature 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK [CARIZEISS 


728 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 


CARL ZEESS 
BINOCULARS 














German Luger 
AUTOMATICS 


9-Shot, 30 or 9 M.M. 
This Remington Pocket Knife | Caliber-4 inch $74.9 








has stag handle and two keen cutting blades of superior New German Zehna Auto. .25 Cal............. $0.50 
steel, so shaped that they are especially good for skinning Colt's o. Woodsman. . . nacaeneoueeeee nie 24.50 
and cleaning fish, game birds, and fur bearing animals. an Ortgies .32 Cal. Automatic—-Shot. ... 12.50 
We will send you this knife + lohneon 22 Supershot 9-shot. eves . 10.50 
ew 22-Savage Reap. Rifle. Model 14..............+++++ 12.50 
6 





New H. & R. No. 922—® Shot ° coe ° 25 
SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
NATIONAL py - P eRRRRED. 


of charge on receipt of only kn fog Ay we A 
$1.00 for a whole year’s sub- = 
scription to NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a monthly 
magazine crammed full of 
hunting, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, rifles, fishing tackle 
game law changes, best places 
to get fish and game, et 
Biggest value ever offered in 
a sporting magazine 
Clip thie adv. and mail today 





38 or 32-20 8. & W. Military and Police... : ones :2. 19.00 
£1.00 deposit with C.O.D, orders. Send for complete catalog 
ARNOLD WOLFF, 1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 























A GUI ~ FOR LARGE OR SMALL GAME 










Manufactured at the Springfield Armory. None better. 
“i A favorite among eportemen. Magazine holds 
5 cartridges, bolt action, all qualities of a high 
priced rifle. In fine used condition, working parts guaran- 15 
ed for | year. Send 4 cente in stamps for catalog of arms, 
amping, athletic and military goods. Satis- 
. 


he world. 
1627 F-8 North 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





with $1.0 3 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
113 Transit Bidg. Boston, Mass. 











St cmikemane aitane 
W. STOKES KIRK, 








2% HEAVIEST 
12Ga LOAD 


(@ 


double for that new 2 oz. load in a 3% inch shell. 
About 20 yards more killing range than the heavi- 
est 12 gauge load. The last word in a duck, goose or crow gun. 


“Ithaca lock speed will improve your shooting.” 
IthacaGunCo. Box 10, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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yards, 100 pellets of shot in a 30-inch cir- 
cle has always been taken as an ample 
number to hit a duck. The No. 4 shot 
patterned 101 at 80 yards, which insures 
a duck being hit, but I always in my own 
experience limited the killing energy of 
No. 4 shot for duck shooting to about 75 
yards. For this reason the 4s might hit 
at 80 yards and not kill. No. 3 shot pat- 
terned 78, which is low, but I have no 
doubt about these shot killing if they hit. 
That was what Kimble learned, and I 
discovered that 3s had a hard drive to 
distances above 80 yards. At 75 yards the 
3s should pattern densely enough to kill 
regularly. The No. 2 shot wouldn't miss 
a duck at 60 yards, and I suppose would 
go along and kill at a 100 yards if enough 
shot could be gotten into a bird. The 
big gun is likely to be safer on geese at 
80 yards than on ducks. Since beginning 
this article I went to the range and fired 
three shots with 2 ounces of No. 2 shot, 
getting patterns of 70, 74, 72, and it 
seemed to me that there was little chance 
of a bird as large as a goose being 
missed, while he might be struck with 
a dozen shot. 

Some idea of the power of this mag- 
num 10 might be gained from comparing 
it with more familiar arms. Patterns at 
60 yards with No. 4 shot are fully as high 
as the best 12 gauge will shoot at 40 
yards, using 14% ounces of shot. As toa 
standard 12, the big 10 just about patterns 
the full charge of the smaller gun at a 
distance of 60 yards. As compared with 
the next gun in size, the pattern of the 
big 10 is some 20 pellets higher than the 
full charge of its smaller brother, the 
154-ounce 10. 


OW I hope nobody asks me whether 

it would be worth while to buy this 
gun or not, because I don’t know. Both 
the gun and the ammunition makers have 
asked me to advise gunners not to have 
an ordinary gun rechambered for this 
powerful load. The breech pressure 1s 
about 5 tons, and that is high for a 10 
bore. They say never rechamber a Da- 
mascus or twist barrel for the 3%-inch 
case, no matter how heavy the gun may 
be, and with the best modern fluid steel 
the gun should weigh not less than 10% 
pounds. The man who is not willing to 
handle so much wood and iron had bet- 
ter be content with the older brother of 
this big 10. 

My personal experience has it that it 
will be necessary to shoot copper-coated 
shot if the best patterns dre to be had. 
The load is heavy and the cartridge ex- 
pensive. It seems probable that the gun 
will kill single birds at 80 yards, and the 
man who can shoot well enough to reg- 
ularly hit passing ducks at 80 yards will 
be able to play the most enticing shotgun 
game that the wing shot has ever known. 
If he can’t hit “em, well, that’s that— 
maybe he can learn. A _ correspondent 
wrote me recently that he had a 10 gauge 
which on paper made a good pattern, but 
when he turned it on ducks it just 
wouldn't kill ’em. Just so! We have all 
noticed that. Anyhow, we will never 
learn to shoot passing ducks at 80 yards 
unless the gun does its part, and neither 
will we ever learn long range duck shoot- 
ing by killing any quantity of birds under 
40 yards. 


Correction 


In the advertisement of the Western Car- 
tridge Co., East Alton, Ill, which appeared 
on the second cover of the July issue of 
Ovutpoor Lire the price of the Winchester 
Model 21 gun was incorrectly given as 
$36.85. The correct price is $59.50. 
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Modern American Shotguns 
Rival Best European 
By Maj. Johnson Morgan 


T= average sportsman recognizes the 
qualities of beauty and balance in a 
fine double barrelled shotgun but he is 
seldom familiar with the intricate proc- 
esses through which its various compo- 
nents pass during their fabrication nor does 
he appreciate the painstaking care exer- 
cised by the master gunmakers who are 
responsible for its smooth functioning, per- 
fect performance and handsome appearance. 


Until more recent years practically all 
really fine double guns were built in Eng- 
land or on the Continent. The American 
manufacturer was content to turn out 
guns of unquestioned utility but utterly 
lacking in the beauty of design and at- 
tention to detail which characterizes the 
products of the best British and European 
gunsmiths, 


It is gratifying to note, however, that 
American gunmakers have turned their 
attention to the making of fine double 
guns. Some of the guns which they are 
now producing prove conclusively that 
American workmen are capable of build- 
ing double guns which not only equal in 
beauty of design and workmanship the 
best products of the foreign makers, but 
actually surpass the foreign built guns in 
shooting qualities. 


‘In England the tendency has been to- 
ward the use of light loads, and as a re- 
sult many of the English double guns are 
not adapted to the heavier loads used in 
this country. The American made dou- 
bles, however, are built to handle the 
modern high-speed loads using progres- 
sively burning powders, and in this re- 
spect they possess a most important ad- 
vantage over foreign made models. 


Space will not permit of detailed 
descriptions of the processes employed in 
the production of each component of a 
high-grade double gun. An outline of 
the principal operations on the barrel and 
frame of the Fox gun, as built by the 
Savage Arms Corporation, will, however, 
give one an idea of what he is paying for 
when he buys his next fine double gun 
for the trip afield or to the marshes. 


Modern double gun barrels are drop- 
forged or hot-rolled from fluid com- 
pressed steel billets—each barrel being 
forged separately. The steel is of special 
analysis and each lot received from the 
steel mill is tested for tensile strength 
and machining qualities. The rough bar- 
rel is cut to length, hubbed, drilled, 
reamed and turned. All of the operations 
are held within very close limits, all cuts 
on each tube being carefully gauged. On 
many of the operations a variation of 
céoo Of an inch is cause for rejection. 

After turning, the butt cuts are made 
for right and left barrels, the tubes are 
brazed together and the top and bottom 
ribs are soldered on. 


HE muzzles are then reamed—the 

breech counterbored—the extractor 
hole drilled and extractor assembled. 
Next comes the rough chambering, fol- 
lowed by finish reaming to proper choke. 
The barrels are then lap-bored and the 
chamber is finish reamed. 

The pair of barrels is next hand-fitted 
to its frame, which has been drop-forged 
and machined, but not yet hardened. This 
operation is called the “soft-fit.” Next 
comes the rib-striking which is also a 
hand operation. Meanwhile the frame is 
hardened and the barrels and frame again 
come together for a second hand-fitting, 
called the “hard-fit.” 

The rib is then matted, the barrels are 





polished on the outside, hand-engrave: 
browned and proof-tested. In proof-test 
ing, a charge developing a pressure « 
7% tons to the square inch is fired 
through each barrel. The barrels are the: 
proof-marked, the sights are fitted, and 
the barrels are lacquered and oiled. 


After soft-fitting to the barrels, th 
frame is stripped for stocking. Nex: 
the locks are soft-fitted, the trigger plat, 
is assembled and the frame polished and 
engraved. This, of course, is all delicate 
handwork. The frame and other part: 
are then case-hardened and refitted. Th 
bolt is assembled and the frame is hand 
fitted to its pair of barrels. The stoc 
and fore end are then assembled to th: 
finished frame and barrels, and the gu 
1s now ready for final inspection and pat 
terning. 


As most high-grade guns are custom- 
built to customers’ individual require- 
ments, the operation in no way resemble 
mass-production. As work progresses ou) 
the various sets of specifications, the gun 
develop individualities of their own and 
when finished each gun stands out as a 
masterpiece of mechanical and artistic 
perfection, perhaps differing in some de- 
tails from any other gun ever produced 


After passing final inspection, the guns 
are tested for pattern by firing’ standard 
loads at a 30-inch circle at 40 yards. The 
pellets striking within the circle are care- 
fully counted and the pattern percentages 
are computed. 

In England, work on the various parts 
of high-grade double guns is “farmed 
out’ to experts in their several lines and 
only the assembling is done under one 
roof. Under this system the gun is forced 
to absorb several “overheads” and as a 
result the prices which the English mak- 
ers are forced to charge are so high that 
fine English doubles are beyond the reach 
of the man of moderate income. 

Modern manufacturing facilities, th: 
use of superior equipment, and the con- 
centration of all operations in one plant 
enable American double gun builders to 
produce fine doubles at prices consider- 
ably lower than the cost of English gun; 
of corresponding grade. 

One need but to pay a visit to the plant 
of the Hunter Arms Company, Ithaca 
Gun Company, Parker Bros., or the Sav- 
age Arms Corporation to appreciate th 
quality of the work performed by Ameri 
can gunsmiths and to discover that high 
grade double guns surpassed by none in 
the world, are being produced right her: 
in our own country by American crafts 
men. 


Dhotéun Queries 


answered by 


Capt. Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per 
centage being published. Write | letters or 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclos 
oe stamp for reply, and give complete addres 
plainly. 





Gun for Colorado Birds 
Editor:—I have read with a great deal of ir 
terest, the shotgun queries answered by you 
through the Ovtpoor Lire and I would appre 
ciate the benefit of your good advice before pu: 
chasing a new automatic shotgun. 


My weight is 165 pounds, height 6 feet, 2 inches 
and my reach 33 inches. With a reach of this 
length, do you think the normal stock would be 
long enough and have the right drop, etc.? 


I expect to use this gun in Colorado, where 
our game birds are of the larger type such as 
ducks, sage chickens, pheasants, etc. Please let 
me have your suggestions, as to gauge, length of 
barrel, choke, etc.—J. R. P., Tenn. 
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Answer:—In the first place, for the shooting 
u have described, I'd take the 12 gauge. The 
ge hens might be shot at pretty short range, but 
pheasants are liable to be as far as you can 
each, and you know about ducks. The gun might 
e a modified choke unless you are a very good 
t 
Now about the stock. Like a man with a coat 
big for him, you can always shoot a stock that 
oo short, even if it doesn’t fit, but that is 
t saying you would do your best work with 
and a short stock generally is a kicker, if 
object to that. I shoot a stock 14% inches 
ng, 2-inch drop at butt and 1%-inch at comb, 
Monte Carlo comb. That might be too straight 
you. I suggest that if you want to shoot a 
tock made to order, that is if willing to go to 
the expense, make it 14% inches long, 1% inches 
t comb, and 1% inches at heel of the Monte 
Carlo comb, 2% inches at butt. If you have the 
rrel with a solid raised rib, it will help the 
ming.—C. A. 


+ 


Under-Shooting and Other Matters 
Editor:—I have been told that the size of a 
in does not have a great deal to do with the 

length stock he should use. I am 6 feet tall 
nd weigh 175 pounds, shoulders fairly broad and 
straight, neck normal and flexible, arms normal 
length for my size. I have in the past had a 
tendency to under-shoot. I shoot rather quick, 
vith both eyes open on the game ahead rather 
than the gun. To correct this matter of under- 
hooting, would it be better to have a gun that 
uld shoot to center, or slightly above center? 
What would you say the correct stock dimensions 
hould be? If from this meagre information you 
in arrive at any conclusion please give me the 
imensions at toe, heel and center, also drop at 
mb, and heel, and what the correct pitch should 
I have in mind a 12 bore weighing from 7 to 
7% pounds, barrels bored 55 per cent and 65 per 
ent, shooting 3 drams of powder and 1% ounces 
f shot. Don’t you think this type of gun should 
e all that a fellow would need for general 
hooting ? 
Should the barrels be 28 inches or 30 inches 
ng? Do you think that 30-inch barrels on a 
; pound, 12 bore would make it muzzle heavy? 
In the 3 drams of powder, 1% ounces of shot 
id, some shells seem to vary in length from 
inches to 2% inches. If a gun were cham 
ered for 2%-inch cases, what difference would 
t be in the pattern from shooting 25-inch 
as 
What grip do you think best on a field gun? 
Would a recoil pad be an asset or a liability 
the above type of gun? 
The gun I now have is a No. 2 Ithaca 
bore, 14% x 2% x 14 stock with 3%-inch 
tch, 28-inch barrels, weight 634 pounds. It 
eems to me that these dimensions are out of 
I am appealing to you in this mat- 
r because I believe you can help me. It seems 
me that I need a straighter, longer stock, 
ithout so much down pitch but to get this in the 
oper proportions is where I am stuck.—A. M 
V. C. 


proportion, 


Answer There is only one cure that I know of 
under-shooting and that is a straighter stock. 
ver mind how straight your stock is now, it 
ist be straighter. I usually target my guns at 
stationary target, bull in center of large paper, 
d when I shoot at that bull I want % of the 
ttern above it. Even then I am more likely to 
ot under than over, while if the gun centered 
bull I’d have to consciously hold over on 
me to hit anything with it. 
[ presume you shoot after about the same fash- 
i that I do, and being the same height require 
ut the same stock. My guns are either single 
igger, running 14% inches to that trigger, or 
imp guns or automatics, running the same to 
eir triggers, except trap gun, 14%. If I had a 
trigger gun and shot the front trigger first, 
n that would be 14% inches. However, I 
uldn’t shoot the front trigger first, but the 
ck trigger. Don’t make much difference. 
[ think you can safely leave the measure- 
ments from trigger to heel and from trigger to toe 
the gun maker, merely specifying that there 
to be no pitch; in that case he will have to 
ve heel and toe correct measurements or he 
ould fail to get the zero pitch. Outside of that 
eutral pitch, your gun should fit you when 1% 
ches at comb, by 2 inches at heel, with a medi- 
m rounded trap comb—not a full rounded. I 
ke the Ithaca stock in half pistol grip, for use 
vith two triggers. The weight you have given 
tor the gun is about right, 7% pounds, with 28- 
inch barrels. They can balance such a gun with- 
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out any trouble, merely call their particular at- 
tention to balance. It is easier to balance a 
7%-pound gun than it is one weighing no more 
than 6 2/4 pounds where the arm is liable to be 
light in the muzzle. If guns kick you, a soft 
rubber recoil pad is an advantage. It should be 
placed when the gun is made because it adds 
some weight and if put on later will tend to 
make your gun butt heavy. 

The 3-dram 1%-ounce load is amply heavy 
for quail shooting. If you shoot ducks, then the 
heavier load. The 25-inch shell won’t do any 
particular harm—patterns might fall off a little. 
A shell I like is the Western Minimax, in a light 
gun, a trap load containing a special No. 8 shot, 
1% ounces. It is a fine quail load and works well 
at the traps.—C. A. 


Dope on Remington 31 

Editor:—I am intending to buy a Remington 
Model 31, 12 gauge shotgun, and would appreciate 
very much some information on these questions: 

On a 60-yard range, how would the shot pattern 
of a full choke barrel compare with that of a modi- 
fied barrel? 

How would the 28-inch compare with the 30 
inch barrel in pattern and range? 

Could TI use the 3-inch shell, and how would it 
compare with the 24-inch maximum load? 

If I ordered this gun chambered for the 3-inch 
shell, how would it perform with the 
shells? 

What is the effective range in this gun of the 
so called trap loads, scatter loads, target loads, 
ind skeet loads, and could they be used for upland 
shooting ? 

What is considered the standard pattern of a 
barrel like this? 

If this barrel was bored special for 80 per cent, 
how would it affect the above questions ae 


M., Minn. 


shorter 


Answer:—Patterns depend largely on the load. 
Yesterday I shot this Remington 31, just to see 
what two different loads did. The first one was 
No. 6 shot, chilled, Western long-range cartridge, 
pattern was 197 at 40 yards. The next shot was 
with a Super-X, also Western Cartridge Co., No. 
6 shot, Lubaloy. Pattern was 246. If the shot in 
this last load were standard—which I do not 
know; it may have been smaller than standard 
pattern ran about 88 per cent. Now with this 
last load, judging by patterning work previously 
done, pattern at 60 yards should run about 126, 
or with same gun and load but modified choke, 
about 98. Might differ from that of course, and 
other loads sure would be different. The 28-inch 
barrel would shoot about as well, though my barrel 
was 32-inch. 

You cannot shoot the 3-inch shell in the Model 
31, though you might in Model 29. The long 
shell won’t work through the action. No use to 
have the gun chambered for 3-inch shells, the gun 
won't raise those shells from the magazine and 
won't eject them. 

The effective range would of course depend on 
what you were shooting. Trap loads would mean 
7% shot. These would reach on a bird like 
quail or a snipe 45 yards, full choke, scatter loads 
25 yards, skeet loads about the same distance, 


target loads should be the same as trap loads 


improved cylinder 30 yards on quail, 35 yards on 


grouse, 
The standard pattern of the Remington full 
choke is 75 per cent or better Very often the 


gun goes 80 per cent or better, depending on the 
load again, you see.—C. 


Vernon's Special Boring 

Editor:—In a recent issue of your paper you 
had an article by John Vernon on a special bore 
of gun, 12 gauge (Cf. March, 1932, Ovurpoor 
Lire). He said bore straight for 15 inches and 
then gradually tapered to 14 inches to within 

4 inch of muzzle. 

I want to have a 20 gauge bored like his and 
would like specific directions. I do not under 
stand what he means by tapering to 14 inches and 
what bore the last % inch is.—R. Y. J., Ala. 


Answer What Mr. Vernon meant was that 
the 12 gauge barrel, that is 12 at the butt end, 
extended as a 12 bore to within a certain distance 
of the muzzle where it tapered down to a 14 
gauge. That is, a 12 bore being .729 in diameter 
extended thus for half way up the barrel, then 
began to constrict until when within 4% inch of 
the muzzle it was .692, about the same as an 
ordinary full choke; but the constriction taking 
place over a distance of 15 inches instead of 
over a distance of 3 inches. My opinion is 
against that choke working.—C. A. 
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Kills Coyote 


at 71 yards with 


Super-X 
22 Cartridges 





The remarkable power of Super-X long range 
.22's was demonstrated recently when Ver- 
non W. Shields of Tooele, Utah, dropped a 
Coyote in its tracks with one shot: In writ- 
ing about it, Mr. Shields said: “I was hunt- 
ing jackrabbits and accidentally ran onto the 
Coyote...At the first shot he dropped heavily 
...1 stepped off the distance at 71 yards. Now, 
as never before, I am a Super-X man. It is the 
only shell on the market for me.” 


50% MORE POWER 


than ordinary .22’s 


Super-X .22 cartridges are not recommended 
for shooting the larger animals but they have 
ample power to stop small game in its tracks 
at 75 to 100 yards or more. Super-X long range 
22's give you 50% more power and 26% 
greater speed, due to Western's exclusive 
Double Action, smokeless powder. They're the 
ideal cartridges for game and pest shooting. 
Golden, greaseless, Lubaloy bullet. Nickel 
Plated case. Non-corrosive priming keeps your 
gun Clean without Cleaning. 
Big Game Booklet, FREE Mail the coupon today 
for a copy of Col. Townsend Whelen’s thrilling booklet, 
“American Big Game Shooting” and the leaflet, “4 Shock 


Tests’ that shows how you can prove the greater shocking 
power of Super-X long range .22's. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
DEPT. A 819 ADAMS 8T., EAST ALTON, ILL. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J. % San Francisco, Cal. 






Sup 


Long Range 
.22 Cartridges 


W estean Cartaipce Company 
Dep't. A 819 Adams St., East Alton, III. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Col. Whelen’s booklet, 
“American Big Game Shooting” and the leaflet, “4 Shock 
Tests "—Free. 

Name CCRC EOS O HERES EEO SES OHO SE CESESESEESS 
Street No. 


Town (aa bedhead SMR asd tivapeh ve. 
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Col. Townsend Whelen | 





First-Hand Opinions on Rifle Shooting 
By Chas. Askins 


MIGHT as well admit that I am so 

constituted as to dislike taking my 

opinions second-hand, hence am liable 
to acquire a reputation for cantankerous- 
ness. 

I read every now and then about peep 
sights, the writers seeming to hold that an 
open sight is worthless. I do not agree. 
If eyes are young, no more than forty 
years old; if a man has not yet found the 
need of reading glasses, then open sights 
are all right for game shooting. This 
doesnt mean shooting at a target, under- 
stand, where a peep with a large disk, fine 
peep hole, and covered pinhead fore sight 
are required. At that, there isn’t so much 
difference-as some people seem to think. 

A few years ago, when trying out rifles, 
my son did the shooting. We took a num- 
ber of arms, .25-20, .22 H. P., .25-35 Win- 
chester, .25 Remington, 7 mm., all the 
rifles that would permit so many sights, 
and tried them out at 100 yards with tele- 
scope, peep, and open sights. We decided 
that any rifle which would shoot a 2-inch 
group with scope, would shoot ten shots 
into a 3-inch group with peep, and with 
open sights the group would not be over 
a 4-inch. The difference might not be as 
great as that, for example, if the open- 
sighted rifle has a long barrel and correct 
sights, it can be shot into less than a 4-inch 
at 100 yards, and fine peep sights will 
shoot nearly as close as the scope. But 
we will say the difference is what I have 
given. 

Now this is all with a fixed rest, where 
the variation mostly comes from the sight- 
ing. How about offhand or other game 
shooting positions, not including prone? 

In forty years of game shooting with 
the rifle, I have never yet fired a shot in 
the prone position, but sometimes do 
sitting. In offhand shooting the open 
sights are no such handicap. If I could 
hold and pull in the offhand as well as I 
can see to sight, even at sixty years, I'd 
be the best offhand shot that ever lived. 
Offhand shooting is primarily dependent 
on holding and pulling, not greatly on the 
sighting. How well can you shoot off- 
hand? Can you keep ten successive shots 
in a 6-inch bull at 100 yards? If you can, 
that is good rifle shooting. I have seen 
many a man who couldn't keep ten suc- 
cessive shots in a 12-inch bull at 100 yards, 
and by the same token, half the soldiers 
I have seen shoot couldn't stay in a 26- 
inch ring at 200 yards, notwithstanding 
they wrapped the sling and squeezed the 
trigger and did everything else they were 
told to. 

Now the question is, 
better than that or couldn’t they sight 
better than that? Surely they could. Most 
of them could have sighted closer than 
that with two shingle nails on top of the 
rifle, which they merely had to line up. 


couldn't they see 


OY RIGGS, who has more horse sense 

than you might think, says that a 
rifle which shoots into a 4-inch circle at 
100 yards is shooting good enough, and 
the man who can keep his shots in an 
8-inch ring at that distance is shooting 
good enough too, offhand, letting off his 
shots at a two-second rate. Sure, it can 
be done. The best hunting sight that I 


have ever seen, for an old fellow at least, 
is a Belding and Mull Marksman scope, 
but the fastest is a straight bar back sight 
with a large ivory bead front sight, at 
least for every man trained to the use of 
a shotgun. The rifle should fit like a shot- 
gun, however, so that the eye naturally 
takes the exact line, with barrel long 
enough to make the sights a good distance 
apart. The best and fastest snap shooting 
that I have ever done was with a Colt 
rifle, ivory bead sight, and barrel 28 inches 
long. I tried peep sights on that rifle and 
found them a severe handicap. Personally 
I needed to flatten down on something, and 
you can't flatten down on a peep. Note, 
[ have said ivory bead. The ordinary fine, 
gold bead now popular, is just foolishness. 
Half the time it is not as good as a broad, 
iron bead with a square top, showing up 
dead black. This for quick work on game, 
for running shooting, or for any other kind 
of shooting. 

Everything is right about telescope hunt- 
ing sights, and not a thing is wrong with 
peep sights, but what I'd like to make 
plain is that the young fellow with noth- 
ing but open sights on his rifle is not 
handicapped much, if any. When he misses 
game, as all of us do, it will rarely be 
due to his sights. All this is being said 
because much of the writing on rifles is 
by old fellows, who are measuring in their 
own half bushel, while most of the read- 
ing is done by young fellows who want to 
learn. The trouble, from my point of 
view, is that they are liable to learn things 
that are not so. I remember once when a 
deer came running by me in the open, 
within 20 yards, with 20 yards to run. I 
had been shooting crows with a Savage 
.250, and had the fine inner peep up. I 
threw up the rifle and didn’t get the deer 
in the field. Found him just as he was dis- 
appearing over the brow of a hill, made a 
hurried snap and missed. Again a big buck 
got up within 50 feet and went racking off 
—not fast. My gun was mounted with a 
scope sight, and it had been missing. I 
couldn't find the deer in that sight, but 
could see a shadow of him, and in despera- 
tion made a snap as he entered the thick 
woods. Missed. On a third occasion I 
was on a stand, scope sight, and a deer 
came running down the trail and stopped 
dead still within 30 yards. I found him in 
the scope just as he made a great bound 
to one side into the woods. Missed. The 
point is that with open sights or no sight 
at all, I'd have killed either of those deer 
in his tracks. 


Off-Hand Shooting 


HOOTING at a black spot on a white 

paper is a great game—none better. 
Probably I have a greater admiration for 
the small bore shooters than for anybody 
else. I have been shooting a .22 rifle at 
100 yards, and I know precisely what the 
wind does to that bullet. The man who 
can “flatten” down in a wind and reliably 
play ten .22 caliber rifle bullets into a 
2-inch ring at 100 yards is second to 
none in rifle work. No matter what his 
position, he has a profound knowledge of 
his gun, of the wind, the light, and of him- 





self. The 1000-yard military shot is i 
like position. Just being able to hold and 
to squeeze the trigger won't do either of 
those lads much good. It won't make a 
winner of him, anyhow. He is entitled 
to every aid from sights, from sling, and 
from a super-accurate rifle, with the beau 
tiful ammunition made today. 

However, he may or he may not be a 
game shot. If he does shoot game the 
length and the breadth and the depth oj 
his training won't do him much good, be 
cause he will have to stand on what Harry 
Pope calls his hind legs and pull the 
trigger on a moving rifle. You keep that 
moving rifle in mind because an offhand 
rifle doesn’t keep still for more than the 
fraction of a second. The whole problen 
is to get the shot off while the sights are 
on the mark, knowing darn well that the 
sights won't stay there. If trigger squeez« 
consists of slowly pressing the trigger, not 
knowing when it is to yield, how the dick 
ens are we to know that the rifle will be 
on the mark when it does fire? Yes, | 
know it will be around there somewhere, 
and not so far away as it would be if a 
man ducked his head and humped his back 
and shut his eyes and dropped the muzzle 
—all of which has happened. Here is 
something to think about, and it might ac- 
count for the trigger squeeze being fairl 
effective in offhand shooting. <A _ trained, 
offhand rifleman; one who knows th 
movements his rifle is liable to make; one 
who can keep mental track of it by cal- 
culation or by feeling the movement oi 
his piece, can get on the mark, shut his 
eyes and let the rifle move off and then 
pull his shot when the rifle comes back on 
close enough to land in the 3-ring, or bet 
ter, of the military target at 200 yards 
[ know because I[ have tried it. If he can 
do that, he ought to be able to squeeze 
off and hit that 3-ring or maybe in the 
4-ring if he is a good, stiff holder. How- 
ever, ['d rather trust the man who could 
let off just when he saw the bull standing 
atop the front bead, and no fooling. 


N ILITARY trained riflemen have taken 
1 charge of rifle shooting in America 
this past twenty years. So far as prone 
shooting is concerned and possibly sitting 
shooting they have made a great success 
of it. Our small bore rifle shooters are 
practically military trained. However, 
when it comes to offhand shooting I am 
not so sure. I can remember when the 
scores of George E. Wentworth were given 
in “Shooting and Fishing,” way back 
maybe forty years ago. In the course of 
an afternoon, shooting an old black powder 
rifle, .45-70 single shot, he might, and did, 
make as many as three clean scores in an 
afternoon—8-inch bull. Who can make 
three perfect scores in six attempts, 200 
yards, offhand today? Who can be sure 
of one? Wentworth was not the only man 
who could do it, way back when rifles were 
not what they are today. Rifles are bet- 
ter and men do not differ, but the system 
of training to the trigger squeeze is hell, 
if you want to make good scores. 

The first thing the military marksmen 
did was to “chisel” us out of the set 
trigger. No man ever did or ever will do 
first rate offhand shooting who does not 
have a set trigger. The set trigger is 
practically gone except on Free Rifles. 
Why on the Free Rifles? Everybody 
knows. Ask one of those lads to compete 
with a plain trigger and he would grow 
emphatic about it. That trigger was just 
as valuable to the game shooter, only he 
has forgotten now. For a good many 
years I used a Mogg scope, 10-power, both 
for sharp shooting at 200 yards and for 
squirrel shooting, changing it from a heavy 
Pope-Ballard to a light Stevens, both with 
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not a set 
gripped very lightly in the first place. It 


does thereafter can be 
a nicety. Be 


that of 





triggers. Does anybody suppose 


rie set 
it I could have held that scope on the 
ark, either a bull’s-eye or a _ squirrel’s 


ead while slowly squeezing a _ military 


$-pound trigger ? 


| NSTEAS of the double set trigger, we 
have been taught to use the military 
ike-up trigger. Nine men in ten now be- 
eve that unless their rifles have a mili- 
ry take-up trigger the piece is defective. 
nderstand, that the military trigger is 
orrect for the use it was designed to fill 
the firing of soldiers under the excite- 
ent of battle, and the training of rookies 
v-ho were liable to discharge their rifles 
vithout knowing they had touched the 
rigger. Now if every big game hunter 
ind every small game hunter, and every 
ffhand shot is essentially a rookie and 
never gets past that stage, then the mili- 
tary take-up trigger is the thing. If a 
man ever does acquire skill and coolness 
ind “trigger control,” however, then a 
take-up pull on a rifle is in precisely the 
same class as a drag pull on a shotgun— 
bit of illogical, essential foolishness. 
Major Waller’s instructions, when he 
was in charge of the Free Rifle Team, 
were to come on the target, put pressure 
on the trigger, hold that pressure, come on 
again and increase the pressure. The rifle 
should now be fired, but if it is not, hold 
the pressure and come on once more. Fail- 
ing to discharge the piece this time, take 
the rifle down and rest, for the fault is 
now diagnosed as a faulty grip, and if the 
pressure is forced a bad shot will result. 
Keep that in mind—a faulty grip—which 
means that pressure is being put elsewhere 
than on the trigger, meaning a general 
squeezing of the hand, with the pressure 
being exerted by some finger other than 
the fore-finger. Under the conditions, the 
pressure will suddenly and unexpectedly be 
transferred to the pulling finger and the 
rifle will be discharged when the marks- 
man is not expecting it, just as it will be 
vith any other trigger squeeze, and the 
result will be deplorable, from the stand- 
point of the marksman and his team. 


Mi OWN system of pulling which I 
am giving for what it is worth, is to 


rip the gan comfortably and come onto the | 


Now release the grip of every 
finger except the pulling finger. This 1s 
for a hunting rifle with a 3-pound pull, 
trigger rifle which has to be 


vill be found that taking the pressure off 


the other fingers has transferred it to the 


and everything that finger 
felt and gauged to 
careful in taking the pressure 
ff the other fingers, for the rifle may be 
scharged right there, since that wil! be 
lone a great deal more promptly than by 
queezing. Don’t fire the first time the 


ulling finger, 


rifle comes on because you want to learn 


ust what effect putting pressure on the 
rigger, as I have described, does to the 


rifle. The rifle ought not to feel the trig- 
if it does—if the piece tends | 
to rise or to fall or to move away abruptly 


er pressure; 


that is something to be studied and 
nended. Generally this abrupt movement 
caused by too sudden a pressure, too 
uch force exerted, or more than likcly 
a squeeze with both hands. You have 


to learn to pull trigger absolutely without | 


ffecting the grip of either hand, and if 
ou squeeze or clinch the piece with both | 
inds, that is fatal. Outside of releasing 


the grip of the pulling hand—all but the 


tront finger—my system is the same as 
Major Waller, and after three 
ttempts to let-off, stop and take down the 
ifle for a rest. 


In target work with a light rifle the 
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ONE SHOT WILL DROP YOUR MOOSE OR ELK 











A Griffin &@ Howe .35 Whelen 
Has 30% More Energy Than a .30/06 





Six American bison with six shots is a recent With o1 ithout telescope sight 
record with this super-efficient Griffin & Howe not tructing fron sights), Whelen 
Caliber .400 Whelen if you prefer sling, and recoil pad. For early delivery, 
Same weight and fine accuracy us our popular order yours NOW. 
30/06 Mauser or Springfield bolt »4 If you want a .30/06, new or used, write for 


folder Or send us any good .50/06 bolt-action 
ifle to be rebuilt for .35 or .400 Whelen. Best 
and repairs Write Dept. O. L. 


44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


inch tapered round nickel steel barrel 
walnut stock with cheek-rest. Sights 
48 wind-gauge rear and G. & H. ramp front alterat 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., Makers of Fine Rifles, 202 E. 






































NOW! * ~ * - _ 7 §0c 
DAVID PUGH’S 


“Practical Trapping Methods"’ 















in Story Form SEND 
No Trapper knows too much FOR JUST 
to read this book! OUT 
Outdoor Life Bookshop THE ' 
Mount Morris, Ill. NEW | 0 
Cc. 











Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 





Cal. 22. $5. Medium Size $7. — Hi-Powers $10 









LYMAN CATALOG 


Newest sights. 64 pages, illus- 
trated. Chart for all guns. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


\\ 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


Prevents Rust 
| in Firearms 


4 rifle or shotgun cleaned with 
HOPPE’S NO. 9 won’t disappoint 
you when hunting or before the tar- 
get. Removes leading, powder resi- 
due and metal fouling. 







Be an expert Taxidermist. We teach it home 
B Mali’ to mount Birds, Animais, coer 


8 in spare time. 


FREE ROOK 7 Fells, . about 


how to have a wonderful hel 









































Better Silencers at Reduced Prices. Made in U.S. A. 





(Send stamp for folder) 
oO. H. BROWN 


~ 
Bes 163 Devenpert, lowe USE HOPPE’S LUBRICATING OIL 








for moving parts of guns or reels. 








Best woods for > 

the finest bows At all dealers, or send 10c for 
a -— GS a = L, . hy a sample of No. 9, or Se for 
Missouri Ozarks. Here in America’s largest plant trial can of oil. 


exceptional * ‘old time”’ master woodcrafters produce the 
most scientifically accurate aoe hery equipment. You get 
the best at low cost "RE Write today for instruc 
tive new catalog, also new hetletie on archery ranges, if 
SGUTDOOR AMUSEMENT COMPANY 


Dept. E Clinton, Missouri 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Ine. 


2315 N. 8th St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














BIG3FT. TELESCOPE FiveSections, Brass Bound. Power- 
ful 8-X. Lenses. 10-Mile range. 

Can be used asa ie sroseope. Special Eye Piece for looking at 
€ in, included FR . Guaranteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.75. 


c. 0.'b. BENNER ‘ COMPANY T-14, Trenton, N. J. 


Mention Outdoor Life When 
Writing Advertisers 














Improve Your Scores with a 


**SURE - GRIP ’’! 


World-famous shooters, Hardy, Ward, Nowka, Lud 
mw and many others, improved their scores with a 
Pachmayr Sure Grip Adapter—and so can You! 
Made in 3 sizes, large for small hands, medium, 
and small for large hands Fits your gun to your 

| Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded if 
returned in 30 days 

| 





To install, remove handles and clip to frame. Fits 
ill Colt and S&S. & WW. revolvers. Specify make 
del and calibre of gun, and size of Adapter 


* ue red 
Patent Pending $2.00 in U.S.A., Postage Prepaid. $2.25 elsewhere 


ANK A. PACHMAYR, Excl. Mfr., 1232 Grand Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 
—_ Complete precision rebuilding of Revolvers, Rifles and Shotguns ‘ 








10,000 CAMP SITES) 


111 E. Hitt St., 
| $13 to $80 POCKET PRISM 





SNC dL Box OL, Beads as 








’ Hunting the Wild Turke 
The official Tourist Manual of the 8 : y 
Americ Camp Association lists Sy Sere Vuagie 

merican san p 2 SSO . > 60 pages. Devoted to the turkey language, 
over 10,000 sites, giving the loca- instructions for simulating their calls, and 


tion and equipment of each camp. all calling methods used by successful 


hunters. 
$1.50 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


Sent postpaid for 35 cents. 
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Full Line 
American & I Arms & Parts 


Prompt Attention To Your Orders 

Largest Stock in America, Fine New Rifles, All Make Pistols, 
ae wry Trap & Field Guns, All Shooting Accessories, 
~ sae un Barrels, Expert G rs 
*Gun epairing*, Air Rifle Pistols, Paper Targets, . 
Described and i din our ee Arms Catalog. 
eo Send 25c in stamps for this 144 page catalog.= 


A. FF. STORGER, INC 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 





BINOCULARS 


Are fast replacing larger types. 2% 
to 8 power, 5 to 10 oz. weight. We 
carry everything in glasses, new and 
used and allow 10 days’ trial 

7 power 5 oz. vest pocket monocu- 
lars $9.50 Price list free 
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sling is a great help. In deer shooting in 
the woods I have not found it so. Shots 
come unexpectedly, often running shots, 
and must be taken instantly. You haven't 
time to wrap the sling or even drop the 
elbow into it. As the rifle comes up, the 
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heavy and loose sling will be swinging 
from side to side-—-won't quit either. That 
is a deuce of a handicap to good holding, 
for which reason I generally keep my sling 
tightened under the barrel where it does 
neither harm nor good. 


Made to Order 


By Kingsley Ault 


HEN a sportsman orders a cus- 

tom-built rifle, he usually does 

so with one or two very definite 
ideas in mind. Perhaps he wishes to 
obtain something extra special in the way 
of balance and fit; perhaps the achieve- 
ment of top-notch accuracy is his aim. 
Whatever the main object, he certainly 
has some vague little thought at the back 
of his head as to the edge that the new 
arm will, in one or more particulars, 
give its owner over the mob. 

Appearance probably has something to 
do with it. The owner has the occasional 
vision of himself hauling the special job 
out of its case for the admiration of 
friends—a superb nonchalance pervading 
his actions. This nonchalance is of the 
same type affected by the youth driving 
a special-bodied Rolls-Royce down the 
street while most of us turn in our tracks 
and watch the procession. It is a state 
of mind having its roots in an atavistical 
pleasure produced by one’s triumph over 
one’s fellow man—very reprehensible, but 
very, very satisfying. 

The chap who has laid down sufficient 
coin of the realm to become the possessor 
of a custom-built arm, not unnaturally 
believes that he has the world’s best for 
his particular purpose; and takes it out 
for trial in sublime faith that it will do 
everything expected of it. Sometimes it 
does—very frequently it doesn't. Wherein 
lies the rub. 

If, as the amateur statistician saith, the 
number of monstrosities produced by 
custom gunsmiths at the behest of Amer- 
ican riflemen be laid end to end, they 
would probably reach most of the way 
from New York to Mars. In almost 
every case, the maker has argued and 
pleaded and warned the customer that if 
his specifications be followed the result 
will be impractical; but no hope. The 
embryo rifleman has played about with 
a few stock arms, and has now arrived at 
the point where he will say how the per- 
fect rifle should be made—and no dashed 
gunmaker is going to alter those specifi- 
cations one whit; no sir! So, after the 
conventional amount of correspondence, 
the smith produces what is wanted—just 
one more monstrosity to add to the list. 


N IND you, in the above I am speaking 
1 simply and solely of that particular 
brand of know-it-all idiot that makes life 
so difficult at times. As opposed to him, 
there are numbers of really skilled and 
experienced riflemen who know what 
they want, order it, and receive a highly 
practical weapon together with the bless- 
ing of its maker. Likewise there are quite 
a tew tyros in the game who, lacking ex- 


perience themselves, are willing to be 
guided by the suggestions of the smith; 
and who, ultimately, also obtain just 
about the very best rifle for their par- 
ticular needs that it is possible to pro- 
duce. 

The writer was, however, recently 
brought into contact with some of the 
freak orders received by two of the 
world’s greatest custom gunmakers; and 
the percentage of same in proportion to 
the total of orders received was surpris- 
ing, if not painful. 

Comparative newcomers at the shrine 
of the great god gun would do well to 
realize that every purpose for which a 
firearm can legitimately be used is suited 
by one of the various contemporary arms 
produced by both custom and standard 
makers. Plenty of latitude is allowed for 
one’s individual tastes, insofar as most 





the same ammunition. The weapons 
use at that time were the .45-70 Sprin 
field and the .45 Colt Single <Actio: 
hence the Hartford firm was commi 
sioned to produce two revolvers of stan 
ard design, chambered for the .45-70-5 
cartridge. The firing test of these mor 
strosities may be better imagined tha 
described. I will merely add that the pat 
tern was not adopted. 


O RETURN—Ilet us assume a case i 
point when Mr. Average Man want 
a rifle. He desires, let us say, a weapo 
capable of killing any and all Nort 
American big game. He knows very li 
tle about the technical side of it, bi 
goes to a gunmaker of international re 
pute and has enough sense to base hi 
order upon the suggestions of that artist 
Therefore, without a vestige of doubt 
his rifle will fall within the limits set b 
the following specifications : 
Caliber—Probably .30-1906, with the 
possibility of .270 Winchester, .25 Special! 
or one of the lighter Magnum calibers 
Action—Positively limited to the Mau- 
ser type of bolt, or one of its modifica- 
tions such as the Springfield, Enfield 
Remington 30-S, Winchester 54, etc. 
Barrel—May be made of one of th 
standard armory steels, or of 3% pe 
cent nickel steel or the new Winchester 








No. 2—Close-up of same rifle as in No. 1, showing moose head inlaid with platinum, 
ivy-leaf decoration in green, red and white gold 


of the detail is concerned, but the wea- 
pons themselves are—or should be—kept 
within certain, well-defined limits. These 
limits are a result of the cumulative ex- 
perience of the world’s gunmakers, ex- 
tending over long periods of time; and 
if one departs very greatly from the 
beaten track, the product is usually a 
freak. Freaks are seldom practical. 

There is the sad story of the chap who 
flatly insisted upon the placing of a rifle 
butt stock, with an exaggerated half- 
moon butt plate, on a Magnum Mauser; 
the fellow who wanted a .375 but decided 
that 7% pounds was sufficient weight to 
carry around; the estimable but mis- 
guided gentleman who made the gun- 
smith produce a sporting Springfield with 
a 16-inch barrel, etc. 

The Colt’s organization has a_ good 
story anent a brace of custom-built re- 
volvers, the manufacture of which must 
have caused brain fever at the time, al- 
though the perspective of intervening 
years has tinged the incident with humor. 

It appears that a certain very senior 
general conceived the idea that it would 
be an excellent tactical move to have 
army rifles and revolvers chambered for 





No. |—The world’s standard of perfection in the way of a custom-built rifle. 


Gibbs 


.30-06 on long Mauser action with scope, and Lyman sight to cocking piece 


Proof Steel. Will have minimum bore an 
chamber tolerances, will be from 20 to 2 
inches in length, of medium weight, with 
out slots and with a straight taper fron 
breech to muzzle. 

Stock—Made of Circassian walnut wit! 
horn tipped, rather heavy fore ‘end, shot- 
gun butt, thick comb with drop to just 
clear cocking piece, full-capped pistol 
grip. Both fore end and grip will b 
checkered. Butt plate will be of sharply 
checked steel, with trap, and will be 
placed on the stock at a pitch of from 
1 to 3 inches. The pistol grip cap ma 
also have a trap to accommodate a spar‘ 
fore sight. Sling swivels will be pro 
vided, the front swivel attached to a 
barrel ring base extending through the 
forearm—also a Whelen or N. R. A. pat- 
tern sling. General stock measurements 
will conform to the physique of the 
shooter. 

Sights—Front sights on handmad: 
sporting rifles are usually of the ram; 
type, fitted with gold or ivory bead. I: 
the case of the rear sight a certait 
amount of variation is seen; some giving 
preference to a Lyman 48 on the receiver 
while others specialize on a_ cocking- 
piece sight, generally the Lyman 103 
There are several other models of re 
ceiver sights of excellent design, avail- 
able today; one point in common being 
that they all allow adjustment for wind- 
age and elevation, accurate to at least 
one minute of an angle. 


F A SCOPE be favored, there are two 
distinct types of mounts available— 
the high mount and the low. Advantages 
of the former are that the iron sights are 
always ready for action by the shooter 
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No. 3—Under side of same rifle showing decoration “inlaid” and “‘onlaid,”’ also carved 


in relief. 
coat of arms. 


simply dropping his sighting eye a short 
listance, the game being seen through 
hannels in the scope mounts. The low 
iount, on the other hand, allows a scope 
line of sight perhaps only % inch above 
the line of sight with iron equipment, 
nd the shooter’s hold does not have to 
be changed to conform with the sights 
ised. 

In any event, the scope and mount 
together will not weigh more than 1 
pound, and will be one of the several 
splendid makes now available, such as 
the Zeiss Zielklein with G and H or 
Niedner mounts, Noske Fieldscope and 
mounts, or one of the B. and M. combi- 
nations. 

Finish—One point where the prospec- 
tive owner may expand. The metal parts 
nay show anything from a plain blue to 
a heavily engraved surface, to say noth- 
ing of inlay work in silver, white, green 
or red gold, or platinum—game scenes, 


Red, white and blue enamel in pennant and background for book of gold in 
Other work in three colors of gold and in platinum 


coats of arms, anything! Some of the 
great gunsmiths are capable of produc 
ing masterpieces along these lines, if the 
shooter’s taste and purse should so indi- 
cate. 

Accuracy—A rifle such as described 
above should most certainly be capable 
of grouping its shots within three min- 
utes of an angle at 100 yards—that is 3 
inches. There is no reason for a lesser 
performance than this, nor should the 
rifleman content himself with less 

A rifle, kept within these limits, and 
made by one of our several excellent 
smiths, will be a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever to its owner. But too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the fact that 
a given type of rifle must follow certain 
well-defined lines, and radical departure 
from the accepted standard usually re- 
sults in a monstrosity, of small value for 
the purpose for which it was intended 


or for any other for that matter! 


The Evolution of the Wad Cutter 
By Philip B. Sharpe 


S IT a nine or a ten? 

Many long years ago, this question 

started an argument which can still be 
ound in the never-dying echoes from the 
target range. Is it a 9 or a 10? 

A sheet of paper, well perforated with 
jagged-edged holes, goes to the score 
keeper, and the final analysis is a more or 
less intricate problem containing the ele- 


ments of skill, calculation, and guesswork. 


Is ita 9 or a 10? A match—perhaps a 


championship—is to be determined by the 
final decision. 


To those who enjoy the gentle art of 
sunching holes in paper with high-spirited 


pellets of lead, the ragged holes in the 
targets have often been the subject of com- 


nent—good, bad, and profane. Why did 
wullets have to tear such irregular holes? 

\ few years ago the makers of arms and 
mmunition assisted shooters in solving the 
They stopped 
rinting the elusive bull’s-eye on light, soft 
aper, and tried a thin cardboard. This 
elped. But it didn’t solve the problem 
ntirely. Perhaps it discouraged them. Any- 
vay, shooters no longer enjoy the generous 
ree distribution of paper targets bearing 


the imprint of some manufacturer of gun 


odder. 
The ragged hole problem must be solved. 


Why not redesign the bullet? 


Along came Ideal with a special bullet 
or the popular 38 Smith & Wesson Spe- 
ial cartridge. Then came the ammuni- 


tion makers with a “standard factory load” 
to fill this growing demand. 


The .38 Special revolver soon became 


the most popular and most accurate of 


To this day, no revolver or 
pistol cartridge has been as 


iandguns. 
1utomatic 


highly developed as the .38 Special. The 


iew bullet defied the accepted laws of prop- 


er projectile contours. Essentially the 
nose was practically bullet diameter to the 
tip. It presented a flat face to the wind— 
and the target. And as a result, jagged 
holes became a thing of the past. They 
passed into the discard with the coming 
of a clean perforation in the paper. 


ALL this bullet what you will. All the 

names here are the accepted ones still 
in use by the different ammunition makers. 
Winchester prefers to dub it “Sharp Cor- 
ner.” Their 1916 catalog so lists it. Six- 
teen years later they still insist that it is 
a “Sharp Corner.” Remington has always 
called it “Sharp Shoulder.” Western in- 
sists that it is a “clean cutting” bullet. 
Peters terms it a “Wad Cutter.” United 
States, like Remington, calls their load a 
“Sharp Shoulder.” Regardless of the make 
of ammunition you favor, you will get the 
proper load if you ask for a “Wad Cutter.” 
It seems that this term is the most univer- 
sal among those who reload for the hand- 
gun. And a wad cutter it is! 

The basic idea in using Wad Cutter 
bullets is to score full value for the shot 
Any of those loads on the market during 
the past several years will do the job well. 
Essentially the Wad Cutter is a mid-range 
or indoor load. As such it has been made 
in many weights. All ammunition makers 
have turned it out in two or more bullet 
weights since their early attempts, pri- 
marily to improve the accuracy. 

Winchester’s 1916 catalog indicates that 
their product was a 123-grain bullet, and 
other data on file says that the velocity was 
about 655 foot-seconds in a 6-inch barrel. 
The present Winchester load, although des- 
ignated “mid-range,” uses a 148-grain bul- 
let at 750 foot-seconds. In 1918, Reming- 
ton believed that 120 grains of lead was 
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Increase Your Desk Space With 
a ff & Swinging Stand 


Attachable to either end of desk or to 
wall. Rigid, but swings and locks in any 
position. Just the thing for holding 
stenographers note book while taking dic- 
tation. Handy for holding typewriter, 
ecard tray, books, etc. Tops are wood 
and come in Light or Dark Oak, Ma- 
hogany, Walnut and Green Finishes. 
Easily attached. Delivered to your door 
for $6.00. 


The ff& Manufacturing Company 


300 Union Street, Monroe, Michigan 


For 25 years makers of Office Filing Equipment, Filing 
Supplies, Stationery Goods, Sectional Bookcases. 











this REMINGTON SHEATH Knife 


is just what you need for hunting, fishing and camping 
trips. It has a 4% inch blade of finest steel, with handle 
shaped for non-slip grip, and a heavy leather sheath. 
We will send you this knife. 


FREE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a Two-year subscrip- 
tion to Hunting & Fishing, 
a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, fish- 
ing, camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to get 
fish and game, etc. Clip this 
adv. and mail to-day with $1 
bill to Hunting & Fishing, 
112 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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* Poultry Tribune, America’s leading poultry 
magazine All the up-to-date systems of poultry 
raising explained. Investigate this profitable side- 
ine Subscription price, 3 years for $1.00; 9 
months for 25 cents. 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 


Nine Months for 25¢e 
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Poultry Tribune, Dept. 55, Mount Morris, Ill. 
1 enclose 25¢ for 9 months trial subscription. 
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With a standard 158-grain full charge .38 Smith & Wesson Special for comparison, the 


above photo clearly shows the evolution of the wad-cutter. 


Left to right, they are: 


(1) the standard S. & W.; (2) Peters Gildkote standard 158-grain, Remington mid-range 
sharp shoulder 120-grain, vintage of 1918; (3) home load, Ideal wad-cutter bullet No. 
360344, 150-grain, loaded to 725 foot-second; (4) Peters wad-cutter full charge, 147 grains; 
> Peters 147-grain mid-range; (6) Western Lubaloy clean-cutter 147-grain full charge. 


7) Peters mid-range flat-top wad-cutter, vintage of late 1931; and ( 


the new Peters 


mid-range wad-cutter 147-grains, flat top, with the bullet seated flush with the mouth 
of the shell 


sufficient. Later it was increased to 123, 
and at present is 146 grains. 

The United States Cartridge Company 
turned out a 130-grain bullet in 1917, and 
at present the weight is 134 grains. The 
Western Cartridge Company, some fifteen 
years ago, manufactured a mid-range Wad 
Cutter weighing 120 grains at about 650 
foot-seconds muzzle velocity. Shortly after 
releasing this, they increased the bullet 
weight to 123 grains. In 1926 Western 
was loading two .38 Special cartridges with 
what they called “clean cutting” bullets. 
One of these was the 123-grain mid-range 
load, accurate for indoor target work at 
20 yards, and the other with a 148-grain 
full-charge combination of bullet and pow- 
der. 

At the present time, Western has elimi- 
nated the lighter bullet and uses the 148- 
grain load exclusively for both the mid- 
range and full-charge loads. 

Peters loaded both the full-charge and 
the mid-range loads for many years, using 
the 147-grain Wad Cutter. The more pow- 
erful load seems to have slipped into 
oblivion lately, however. 

The changes in the contour of these Wad 
Cutters are too numerous to mention. It 
is doubtful if a complete tabulation of even 
the standard factory changes could be com- 
piled. It is sufficient to say that each maker 
of ammunition improved the bullet from 
time to time, pushing it into its present 
state of perfection. 


A STUDY of the photograph with this 
4 article will illustrate the development 
of this popular load. Originally the entire 
series of factory loads used a bullet project- 
ing well out of the mouth of the shell. But 
factory bullets, being swaged rather than 
cast, are necessarily soft, and the sharp 
shoulder of the bullet was very easily de- 
formed. Gradually the makers, for the 
most part, began to seat their loads a little 
deeper each time, until the bulk of these 
loads now project from ys to % inch, 

The other day Peters sent me a batch of 
their latest offering. “We found that the 
unprotected shoulder became mutilated 
through carrying cartridges loose in the 
pocket,” Bill Tewes writes in sending the 
new stuff along, “and this tends to detract 
somewhat from the accuracy of the load. 
Accordingly we have developed a cartridge 
which normal mishandling will not injure. 
There has been no change in the ballistics 
of this cartridge.” 

The new Peters mid-range loads have 
the bullet seated flush with the mouth of 
the shell. In fact, they run a little below 


the mouth, offering the full protection of 
the brass case. 
Minor changes in bullets include many 


“face liftings.” On some the face of the 
bullet is perfectly flat. On others there 
may be a small flat-top disc of raised metal 
(as on the new flush-type Peters) or per- 
haps a genuine wart. Peters has used 
round and conical piles of lead in the cen- 
ter of the bullet, always maintaining the 
sharp shoulder surface. Remington, West- 
ern and U. S. have done similarly, though 
not to such a marked degree. 

If one purchases the factory loads, solely 
for target use, the Wad Cutters offer a 
clean shooting series of light loads. They 
cost less, give less recoil, less noise, and 
less muzzle blast when fired on an indoor 
range, and the accuracy up to 20 yards can- 
not be beaten. 

Wad Cutters are practical. 
other calibers—say the .22? 
ammunition boys! 


Why not in 
It’s up to the 


Backstop for Indoor Range 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Here is a 
combination backstop and target holder 
for short indoor or cellar small bore rifle 
ranges which can be easily assembled 
around a large flanged cast iron elbow of 
soil or sewer pipe. A 4-inch elbow can be 
used, but larger sizes are better. You can 
pick ene up in junk yards for a few cents. 
Bolt the elbow (designated as “A” in 
drawing) by its flange to a _ section of 
2-inch planking “E” that is 18 inches wide 
and 30 inches long. 

Procure two wooden boxes “B” and bolt 
them to the pipe and the plank as shown 
in the cross-section figure 1. Fill the rear 
box half full of sand. In the front box 
arrange a 40-watt electric bulb “D” and 
place behind it a tin reflector “C” made 
by cutting off the bottom and part of the 
front of a coffee can. This illuminates 
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the target splendidly. The bulb can 
protected from possible stray bullets by 
sheet of %-inch steel “G.” 

The paper target “F” is tacked to tl 
face of the plank as shown in the fron 
view figure 2, and is placed with the bull 
eye directly over the mouth of the pip: 
You can cut away the plank with a ke 
hole saw in front of the pipe or you ca: 
wait for your bullets to do the trick. The: 
they pass through the target and are d 
flected down in the sand by the curve « 
the cast iron pipe. D. D. HatHaway. 

Pa. 


Modern Rifle Stocks 


T USED to be that all sporting rifles 

were equipped with stocks that wer: 
more or less remodeled on the stock of 
the old Kentucky rifle, and, indeed, most 
of our cheap rifles are still so equipped 
Such stocks have curved, rifle butt plates 
low combs, are short and have a great 
deal of drop at the heel. They are satis 
factory only for shooting in the standing 
position, and only on rifles of comparative 
ly light recoil. On heavy rifles, the) 
greatly accentuate the heavy recoil. Amer 
ica is the only nation that has ever used 
such stocks. They are the product of the 
days when the sole targets of the rifle were 
deer and squirrels in the thick Eastern 
woods. 

The tremendous development in rifle 
marksmanship that has been going on since 
about 1882 has demonstrated that ther: 
are certain, fairly-well-defined, firing posi 
tions in which a man can be taught to hold 
very steadily, that in these kneeling 
sitting, and prone positions, if the gun 
sling is used properly, the position becomes 
almost unbelievably steady, and lastly that 
to assume these positions, the rifle stock 
must have a large, flat butt plate, th: 
comb must be high and thick, the fore 
arm must be large and long, the stock must 
have certain dimensions according to the 
size and shape of the shooter, and a shoot 
ing gun sling must be properly attached 

This modern stock in its highest perfec 
tion was really developed, not by the tar 
get shooters at all, but by our hunter 
riflemen, that is, by practical shots, and it 
adds very greatly to the efficiency of any 
rifle for all kinds of shooting. In the past 
shooters have had to have these stocks 
made by hand for their rifles at rather 
heavy expense, but gradually more and 
more factory rifles are being equipped 
with them without extra charge. The 
rifles now so equipped are the following 
Springfield Models 1903 and 1922, M.1. 
Winchester Models 52, 54, and 57; Rem 
ington Model 30-S. 

Practically all custom-made rifles ar: 
equipped with this modern form of stock 
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NewAcA Goods “No Red Tape,” Says Swansoné 


Colt New Service Revolver in .38 Special Caliber 


{E Colt Company is now prepared to furnish 
its New Service Revolver in .38 Special 
liber to use any of the .38 S. & W. Special or 
2 Colt Special. cartridges, and also the new 
2.44 S. & W. Special Hi-speed cartridge. All 


these cartridges can be used interchangeably. 
This new revolver is exactly the same as the 
New Service revolvers in .44 and .45 caliber 


ept that the stocks have been rounded as was 
ne in the case of the Colt Shooting Master re- 
Iver The new revolver has regulation fixed 





furnished 
retail at 
mounted 


ounces, is 
barrel, and will 
particularly for 
nd motorcycle police officers, and will be a pat 
ticularly effective weapon for police use, as when 


sights, weighs about 43 
vith 4, 5, or 6-inch 


4. It is intended 


.38-44 Special cartridge, the 
penetrate the ordinary 


sed with the new 
ullets will quite surely 
itomobile body.—T. W. 





RitleéPistol Queries | 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
ntage being published. Write separate letter on 
1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
ontained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


Polishing Gunstocks 


Editor:—I have several guns the stocks of 
hich I would like to refinish in oil. Appar 
ntly they are now all finished in shiny varnish 
One of the shotguns, a rather high-grade gun, has 

stock quite beautifully grained which should 


me out even better with oil than under varnish. | 


Vill you kindly advise me how to do this job? 
Should a filler be used to start with and should 
boiled linseed oil be used? 
I've wondered if varnish wasn’t 
igher grade gunstock with the 
nish furnished protection to the 
in a straight oil finish would afford. It appears 
plendid job of varnishing, for after ten years 
f rather hard use it is still in good shape except 
few places where the varnish has worn off. 

I feel mildly foolish in having to ask how to 
ish a stock in oil for I’ve seen the question 
swered a dozen times, I suppose, in the past 
ide in your and other magazines. However 
he only thing that I remember is to raw oil 
nd rub, raw oil and rub, ad infinitum.—M. B., 


used on the 
idea that the 


more wood 


Answer:—As a rule, varnish, which is very 


applied, is used only on the cheapest 
ks. It looks well at first, but scratches from 
ish, and perspiration soon completely destroy 
good appearance. The durable and elegant 


nish seen on high grade gunstocks is known as 
he dull London oil finish, and can best be 
plied by the amateur as follows. 
Suppose you wish to polish an old stock. First, 
move all metal parts from it. Obtain a can 
varnish remover at a paint store 
the stock, following the instructions on the 
Then sandpaper the stock all over lightly. 
Next, wet the stock thoroughly with water 
nd hold it over a stove, moving it continuously 
will aot burn, and so it dries in two or 
ree minutes. This will cause the grain to 
se. Using a new piece of medium fine sand 
per, sandpaper off this grain, using light strokes 
line with the grain of the wood so as to cut 
t the raised fibers of the wood rather than to 
ress them down into the’ wood. 
bout three times until, when the stock 
nd dried, the fibers no longer raise up. 
ow have a surface which will not get 
rom rain or perspiration. 


is wet 
You 
rough 


and apply it | 


Repeat this | 


ie 7 
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MMEDIATELY 

on mailing my final 
subscriptions, writes 
Julius Swanson, of Ed- 
monds, Washington, “'I 
received my Winchester 
Model 54. The sub- 
scribers like the maga- 
zine and all whom I 
asked have _ renewed. 
The fact that there is no 
‘red tape to earning a 
gun should be appre- 
ciated by all.” 
Anyone who likes OUTDOOR 
LIFE and has sportsmen 
friends, can earn any item 
made by one of our adver- 


tisers. Just mail the cou- 
pon below 





RIFLES 


Subscriptions 


€ quired 
Savage Bolt, Model 40 26 
Savage Lever, Model 1899-G 34 


.22 N.R. A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle .17 


22 Savage “Sporter,"’ Model 23-A.... . 13 
25-20 Savage ‘Sporter,”"” Model 23-B. . 16 
22 Savage Repeater, slide action, 
Sees 15 
22 Stevens 70 Visible L oading Re- 
peater. , 10 
22 Stevens 27 Favorite .. 7 
22 Stevens 65 Bolt Action. a 
Winchester Model 54 Bolt . 31 


Subscriptions 

Required 

W inchester Model 54 N. R p aie 41 

Winchester Takedown, Model 95... ..29 

Seer, Model 55 Takedown. 28 

2 Winchester epaater, Model 90... 15 

22 Remington, 12-C........... 16 

33 Remington, 12-A. oe 14 
22 Remington Long Rifle, apets, 

Model 24-A 


25-20, .32-20 Remington, Model 25-A. + 
Remington Model 30, Bolt Express. . . 34 





22 Crosman Pneumatic Single Shot... 8 
22 Crosman Pneumatic Repeater. . 112 
.22 Iver Johnson Safety, Model X. 5 


SHOTGUNS 


Subscriptions 
Required 
Parker, VH 4008 ee 
Parker V HE, with ejector. : 62 
Parker Trojan..... é eine 
Ithaca No. |. ; 35 
Ithaca No. 2. 42 
Ithaca Field Gun. , 27 
Fox “A” Grade. ‘ 39 
Fox “A. E.” Grade, with none 47 
Fox Sterlingworth . 26 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector. 35 
12 Gauge Browning Automatic. . . 38 
16 Gauge Browning Automatic. . . 38 
12 Gauge Remington Auto. Model 


So 
12 Gauge Remington Pump, ween” 


10-A. : 
20 Gauge Remington Pump, Modi 
l . 


«/ 





Subscriptions 

Required 

22 Colt Target Automatic.... cs ca 
25 Colt Automatic... .. 12 
.32 Colt Automatic 14 
45 Colt Automatic 26 
Colt’s New Super .38 Automatic 26 


PISTOLS 
REVOLVERS 


Subscriptions 

Required 

Model 21 Winchester, 12 Ga. Double. 40 
Model 12 Winchester.............. 37 


Model 97 12 ius Winchester, 
ESTE LAPSES is <a 
| Stevens No. 330, any gauge : aaa 
| 12 Gauge Savage Model 28 Pump. a ae 
| Iver Johnson Hammerless Double... 16 
Western Long Range Double........13 
Iver Johnson Single No. 312 7 
Baker ‘‘Batavia Leader” a. .25 
Lefever Nitro Special 19 
Lefever Hammerless Single. . can 
L. C. Smith Field Paced oo 
Fn, i. BONDE» cen anebecnes oso ee 
ee oO err 63 


| 15” Marble Game Getter Gun, Com- 
| bination .22 and .410 barrels....... 18 





Subscriptions 

equired 

Colt Single Action, .32-20, .38-40, .45. .25 
38 Colt Double Action, Official Po- 

lice, .32-20, .38 2 

S.&W. Military & Police .38....... 23 

22 Iver Johnson Supershot. . 


| 


This Coupon Will Bring Full Details 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
| 111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. 


| Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full information on earn- | 


ing a 


——-—--—--—--------------] 
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They Mailed 
The Coupon 





M. R. Wescott, 
of Calif., says— 
“After distribut- 
inga few copies 
among friends 
most interested in 
fishing and hunt- 
ing, subscriptions 
came in with very 
little effort and in 
less than 30 days 
received my 
rifle in perfect 
condition.” 





S. D. Duncan, of 
Texas, says 
—"Our country 
is a real paradise 
for the hunter 
and fisherman 
and I'm sending 
you a photo of 
two large bucks | 
bagged with the 
250-3000 you 
gave me. I cer- 
tainly thank you 
for the gun.”’ 





Joe Muhvich, of 


Minn., says—"'l 
received my .22 
Colt a few days 
ago and it cer- 
tainly is a peach 
I found your way 
of earning a gun 
easy as well as a 
pleasant business. 
The 23 subs sold 
like hot cakes 


after I got start- 
ed 





_ ine le. i 
A. B. LeMenager 
of Chicago, says 
—"“Will get my 
next 41 subs for a 
Remington Auto 
shotgun in two 
days. Took me 
about 6 hours to 
get 28 for my 
Colt. It sure is 
some gun.” 
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warm the stock slightly, and wet it 
with warm raw linseed oil so that it 
‘ Stand it for twenty- 
place and don’t 
colorless 


Then 
thoroughly 
is thoroughly wet all over. 
four hours in a fairly warm 
handle it. Then apply a_ transparent 
wood filler, and again let the stock stand for 
twenty-four hours. Then sandpaper well with 
medium sandpaper, getting down to the original 
surface of the wood. 

Next, apply a thick coat of boiled linseed oil 
nd let the stock stand for twenty-four hours, 
then polish it all over for about fifteen minutes 
with fine crocus cloth. You do not cut off the 
oil finish with the crocus cloth but merely polish 
it very smooth. Repeat this oiling and polishing 
daily for a week or more. Gradually, the stock 
will take on a most beautiful, dull polish. When 
vou apply the boiled oil, brush it out of the 
checking each time as much as you can with an 
old tooth brush, no considerable amount of oil 
should be ailowed to dry and cake in the check- 
ing, and the checked portion of the stock should 
not be polished with the crocus cloth. 

Finally, place a little Johnson’s or English floor 
wax in the palm of your hand, and rub it thor- 
oughly into the wood, rubbing in until the stock 
is warm all over, and is practically dry. Then 
set the stock aside for a couple of days to harden 
before handling it. Whenever the stock gets wet 
with water or perspiration, or about once a month, 
go over it again with the wax.—7. W 


How to Aim the Revolver 


Editor:—I have just purchased a .38-44 Out- 
doorsman Smith & Wesson revolver. In none 
of the literature concerning it have I read just 
how the sights are adjusted. At the time 1 
hought it, I did not know that one could have 
his choice in sights or I do not believe I would 
have chosen the large, square, Patridge sights. 
I have shot it enough to know that I shoot low 
to the left with it. I have to give it far too 
coarse a bead to bring the shots up. Can you 
please tell me just how to go about it to adjust 
the sights so that I can hit with it on a fine 
head? As it is I must give it half of the front 
sight at 20 yards, and I group always about 2 
inches to the left of target. Am enclosing a 
target to show just how it shoots. This was done 
offhand. Perhaps I shouldn’t judge the gun by 
offhand shooting. So what I really want to know 
is how to sight in this gun to shoot with a fine 
bead. By the way, how is this target for a be- 
ginner? There are 12 shots in it and I have just 
fired about 41 shots in my gun and haven't 
shot a revolver over 100 times in my life, so I 
figured that the gun must be an _ exceptionally 
good gun or I couldn’t even have hit the target 
let alone the black.—H. N., Calif. 


Answer:—I have your letter of February 18. 
The Patridge sights with which your revolver is 
equipped are the best target sights made, and 
are also very excellent for field shooting except 
in very dark woods. You speak of taking too 
coarse a bead as though you thought you should 
see the front sight deep in the notch of the rear 
sight. Never aim that way. Always aim with 
the front sight seen square in the middle of the 
rear sight and with the top of the front sight 
absolutely even with the top surface of the rear 
sight, like the marginal sketch. Never aim any 
other way. Obtain all adjustment by moving the 
sights. 

For myself, I always find that the notch in the 
Patridge rear sight, as the revolver comes from 
the factory, is too narrow for me. I have to 
widen it slightly with a jeweler’s file, keeping 
the perfectly square sides, however. When you 
aim, you should see a little ribbon of light be- 
tween the sides of the front sight and the sides of 
the notch, When these ribbons are equal in 
width on each side, you know that you have your 
front sight in the center of the notch. 

To adjust the sights, first go to a hardware 
store and get a very small screw driver that 
exactly fits the small screws on the top and the 
two sides of the rear sight, so that you will 
not chew up the heads of these screws. Re- 
member the rule that to make your weapon strike 
higher on the target you must raise your rear 
sight, and to make it shoot further to the right, 
you must move the rear sight to the right. In 
other words, move your rear sight the way you 
want your revolver to shoot. To raise your rear 
sight, that is, to give it higher elevation, screw 
in (to the right) on the little top screw in front 
of the rear sight. To move the rear sight to the 
right unscrew (turn to the left) on the screw on 
the right side of the rear sight blade, and then 
turn in (to the right) a corresponding amount 
on the screw on the left side of the rear sight. 
These two screws oppose each other and push the 
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sight to the right and left in its slot. 
The screws turn easily—don’t use destructive 
force. One complete revolution of either the 
elevation or windage screws moves the center of 
impact (point where your bullets hit the target) 
1 inch for each 10 yards of range. For example, 
if you are shooting at 20 yards, and you want to 
raise the hitting point 4 inches, screw in on the 
elevating screw two turns. 

There is a great deal to learn about revolvers 
and revolver shooting. Particularly, there are a 
number of things about shooting that you should 
be familiar with in order to avoid bad habits 
which would hinder you from becoming a good 
revolver shot. You cannot get these from any 
catalogues or from magazine articles. You should 
study a good book on the subject. The best is 
Major Hatcher’s book, “‘Pistols and Revolvers and 
Their Use,” a circular of which I am enclosing. 
You can obtain it from the Outrpoor Lire Book- 
shop. Your target, which I am enclosing, shows 
excellent shooting for a beginner. I predict that 
when you have mastered the principles of re- 
volver markmanship, you will become a dead shot 
in a very short time.—T. W. 


rear 


The King Triple Sight 


Editor:—I’m writing to you for information 


about where I can get a rifle sight. The one I 
desire is a triple gold, ivory and black sight. 
I bought one of these sights fifteen years ago, 


but do not know where or from whom I got it. 
My boy has the sight yet. Looking on the sight 
one can see it was made in Denver, Colorado. 
Help me to find where I can get one of these 
triple sights, please.—A. D., Nebr. 


Answer:—The sight to which you refer is the 
King Triple Bead Front Sight made by D. W. 
King, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif., price 
$1.50. It has three beads—ivory, gold, and black 
rubber, and is made for all rifles the front sights 
of which fit in slots in the barrel and for Win- 
chester Model 92 and 94 carbines, and for Savage 
Model 99 rifies with transverse front sight stud. 
Two sizes are made, the No. 1, having 1/16-inch 
beads and the No. 2, having 3/32-inch beads. In 
ordering, give make, model, and caliber of your 
rifle. It is a very excellent front sight.—T. W. 


Proper Load for Old .45-70 

Editor:—I have just obtained one of the old 
Springfield .45-70s and not caring for any casu- 
alties, before I shoot it I would like to know 
which of the factory loads are suited for it. I 
would also like to know the maximum range of 
this cartridge (accuracy not considered). In the 
average gun of this type how does its kick com- 
pare with that of a 12 gauge shotgun?—E. B., 
Minn. 

Answer:—The .45-70 Springfield rifle should 
be used with the .45-70 U. S. Government car- 
tridge loaded with black or low pressure smoke- 
less powder. All of our cartridge companies 
make this cartridge with both lead and jacketed 
bullets of various weights from 300 to 500 grains. 
See their catalogues. The .45-70 high velocity or 
high power cartridges are not safe for use in the 


Springfield rifle, being intended only for the 
Winchester Model 1886 Rifle. 
The maximum range of the .45-70-500 car- 


tridge with barrel elevated at an angle of 30 
degrees is 3,500 yards. Lighter bullets will give 
a slightly shorter maximum range. 

The recoil of the .45-70 Springfield fired with 
the .45-70-500 grain cartridge loaded with black 
powder is about 18.43 foot-pounds, and with low 
pressure smokeless powder about 15.22  foot- 
pounds. The free recoil of a 12 gauge shotgun 
loaded with 3% drams of smokeless powder and 
1% ounces of shot is about 28 foot-pounds.— 
T. W. 


The Call of the Cassiars 
(Continued from page 19) 
they were and look them over. so we rode 
our horses as far as we could, tied them to 
some rocks and took out on foot, traveling 
light, leaving our lunch, kodak and pack 
sack behind. We carefully worked up to 
where we had last seen the sheep but they 
had fed on over the mountain. From the 
tracks we were sure they were rams and 
that one was very large as his tracks were 
considerably larger than the rest. We fol- 
lowed them over the mountain, down the 
ridge, and along the side of another moun- 
tain, up through a pass, over onto another 





slope, not once seeing them, but the tracks 
were always fresh. They were not running 
but seemed to be feeding along and tray- 
eling quite fast. We had to travel slow 
and watch ahead very carefully for fear 
we might come on to them and not get 
a chance to look them over or get a shot 
The wind was blowing hard and they were 
traveling into it, which favored us, but 
after going through the pass they followed 
around the slope of the mountain where. 
if we followed them, they would wind us 
and be gone. The only thing for us t 
do was go over the top so we made a long 
hard climb up a mountain of lava, som: 
loose and covered with snow, where we 
could see into the canyons below us. Thx 
wind was blowing a hurricane and it was 
very cold and almost snowing when we 
reached the top. We started following the 
ridge, looking for the rams. 


WE HAD not traveled very far when 
I looked down the slope and saw 
a monster black ram that had just walked 
out from behind a ridge onto the snow 
We stopped and looked carefully and ahead 
of the monster were the other four rams 
apparently looking for a place to stop and 
lie down, for it was now 4 o'clock and 
they had not stopped all day. We back 
tracked to where we could work out ont: 
the ridge above them and the first thing 
we knew they were about 300 yards below 
us and in plain sight, as well as our being 
in plain sight of them, but not on the 
skyline. Had we been skylined they would, 
no doubt, have seen us and been gone, or 
it would have been a long shot. All we 
could do was lie still until they walked 
out of sight. They were back-tracking to 
a ridge where they could lie down. A/fter 
about twenty minutes of the coldest time 
I ever spent on a mountain they were 
where we could keep out of sight of them 
by crawling, and we crept back. We then 
worked out in another place where we 
could see them again and the big fellow 
had lain down. All the time that we had 
been lying in the cold, waiting, we had 
been watching them through our glasses— 
a fine chance to size them up. If I could 
just get that big black ram the trip would 
be an amazing success. He was truly the 
finest specimen I had ever seen. 

I was so cold I did not know whether 
I could shoot. We now had plenty of time; 
they had stopped and would stay there 
some time unless they were disturbed, so 
[ tried to get warm. I got behind a cliff, 
jumped up and down till I felt warm 
enough to shoot, then we worked out on 
the ridge about 150 yards above them 
and up behind a large rock. We were 
skylined to them now and must be 
careful. I pushed the rifle out carefully, 
following along to where I could get a 
comfortable rest and concentrated on one 
thing, to point the gun at the big ram and 
squeeze it off. The first shot found its 
mark but a little too far back. I didn't 
want to take any chance on spoiling the 
head. The sheep was up but going around 
in circles and falling down; the bullet had 
gone through the end of the lungs and 
broken a rear leg. I shot three more times 
while he was moving, and broke down a 
front leg; he then went out of sight and 
we hurried down where he was. There he 
lay, mortally wounded but still game. H« 
started again but a shot at close range put 
him down for keeps. The tape showed 
39-inch curl, 15%4-inch base and 28-inch 
spread. Happy and delighted was I with 
the prize. Some one before me had fol- 
lowed him but failed, for through his horn 
was a bullet hole so placed that it had 
barely missed his neck. 

We were then 5 miles from our horses. 
We wanted some of the fine meat from this 
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| veteran and the head was heavy, but 
hat matters that when the red gods have 
iled on you? I made a tump line of my 
incoat, took the head and cape on my back 
-hile George made a sack of the hide and 
ok in the tenderloins and hind quarters. 
Ve reached camp at dark, hungry for we 
id not yet taken time to eat—it was the 
d letter day of the hunt to me. 
Mike and Nanuk came in late that eve- 
ing. They had seen two grizzlies but 
uld not get up to either of them. Lady 
uck had not been as good to them. 
Now that the sheep hunt was over, we 
oved to where we could get goats. The 
-eather was still bad and we were anxious 
to get down into lower altitude. On the 
vay to the goat camp we sighted what 
ve thought were five Billies several miles 
iway. The next morning it was raining 
ind did not let up until about 2 o'clock. 
\Ve decided to go out and look over the 
soats that we had spotted the day before 
we left camp about 3 o'clock, headed 
r the goat mountain. The goats were 
still on the slope where we had seen them 
the day before. Mike and Nanuk were 
with George and I, and we were going 
to make short work of the goat hunt if 
these were Billies. We climbed up above 
the slope where they were and there lay 
three of them, big Billies; the other two 
vere out of sight. Mike and I agreed on 
which goat we would shoot and started 
shooting at them at about 200 yards. We 
each got the goat that we started on, but 
the third one walked over the ridge out 
if sight. We followed them, but no goats 
were in sight; they had hidden out in the 
lava crags. 


FTER we had looked around a short 
4 time one of them walked out on a 
high ridge. I shot and he went down, laid 
there on a balance for a few moments then 
kicked his last and started rolling. When 
he stopped he was at the bottom of the 
nountain with nearly every bone in his 
hody broken; his skull was even crushed, 
hut the horns were not broken. The noise 

f my shooting and the goat rolling down 
the mountain started another Billy from 
his hiding and Mike got him going up the 
mountain. He was not dead, however, and 
if Mike shot him again he would roll down 
the mountain, so Nanuk got above him, 
threw a rope around his neck and held 
him there till he died. 

It was 6 o'clock by the time we had shot 
them and it had started to rain again. We 
hurriedly skinned out the goats and took 
their heads and hides and started for the 

rses which we reached at dark. We were 
nly about 5 miles from camp, but the 
coing was bad, and there was a muskeg 
swamp to cross where the brush was very 

lick, with some deadfalls to go through. 
‘anuk took the lead and I followed him, 
that is, the horse followed and I rode the 
horse, for it was so dark I could not see 
he ground below me. The way Nanuk 

und camp will always be a mystery to 
ie for I was lost to the world, but the 

ay a good guide of the Northland can 
nd his way back to camp is almost un- 

nny, 

We were going to spend a few more 
lays hunting above timber line for bear 
efore we moved down for moose, so we 
ecided to move camp about 15 miles. Mike 

anted a large grizzly so bad that I in- 

sted he and George go on and hunt and 
he rest of us would move camp. They 
tarted out early on a fresh snow and we 
lought surely they would get grizzly 
under such favorable conditions. We got 
he horses packed and started moving 
ibout ll o'clock. We traveled steadily for 
bout three hours, seeing several hundred 
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caribou, a wolverine and some wolf tracks, 
when suddenly there appeared a big grizzly 
about 500 yards from us. Nanuk and I 
started after him on the horses as the bear 
was traveling and we knew we could never 
catch up with him on foot. We followed 
him for about a mile and he walked up on 
a ridge and lay down. The snow had 
packed so hard that when we walked it 
made a crushing noise and every time we 
stepped the bear could hear us. We got up 
within about 600 yards of him and could 
not get any closer as every time we moved 
the bear would sit up and look. We could 
not hold up the pack train till he started 
feeding again, as we had to make timber 
to camp. The only thing we could do was 
take a chance shot at 600 yards. The bear 
was lying down facing us; the wind was 
very quiet so I held the sight where | 
thought I should for the distance; the bul- 
let went about 18 inches low and the bear 
went over the mountain—running like he 
had been shot at! 


\ E TRAVELED on about an hour 

when Nanuk looked back up the 
mountain and said, “What is that up 
there?” I looked with the glasses and there 
was another grizzly. He seemed to be dig- 
ging gophers. We left John with our 





Caribou on top of Level Mountain. 
They were there by the hundreds 


horses and the pack train, and started out 
on foot to get him. There was a small 
canyon that ran right up to where he was 
from the flat where we were and the wind 
was blowing from him to us, so we worked 
our way over into the canyon and the rest 
was easy. We got up to within about 60 
yards of him and he was lying down 
facing us. I shot, and shot over him; he 
jumped up, looked around to see what all 
the noise was about, and I shot him in the 
back, coming out the chest. He started 
bawling and rolling into the canyon where 
we were and Nanuk started yelling, “Shoot 
him! shoot him!” I waited, however, until 
he hit the bottom and shot him twice more 
and he was done for. He stopped about 
50 feet from us but we were part way up 
the side of the canyon so there wasn't much 
danger, but it did not take Nanuk long to 
get me out and up on top. The natives 
have a great respect fér grizzly bears and 
don’t want much to do with them. The 
bear was in fine fur, with a wide head. 


Y THE time we got him skinned out 

and the pack train driven to timber it 
was nearly night and we had to make camp 
in the dark. George and Mike came in soon 
after we started camp. They had traveled 
hard all day and had not seen a bear. The 
balance of the trip, I decided, should, for 
my part, be turned to Mike’s getting a 
bear, if possible. I would keep camp go- 
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ing with Nanuk and John so that he and 
George could hunt early and late. 

Nanuk and I went out the next day and 
looked for moose. We saw some twenty 
moose but no good heads. Mike and George 
came in late that evening, but still no bear. 
Nanuk went out with them the next day 
to try to help them locate a grizzly but 
they could not find any. They saw five 
gray wolves but did not get a chance for 
a shot. 

Our time was nearly up now and we 
had to start in with a possible chance of 
one day’s stop for moose. We were quite 
sure we could pick up one on the way as 
there were a great many moose in the 
country through which we were going to 
travel. We stopped a day in the moose 
country and started out early in the morn- 
ing to get a moose. Nanuk and I went 
on horseback and George and Mike on 
foot. Nanuk and I saw forty-four moose 
of which at least twenty were bulls, before 
we found a large head. Finally after being 
chased out twice during the day by old 
bulls we rode up to within 75 yards of 
what looked to be a good head from a side 
view. He was lying down when we first 
saw him and when I[ got off and took my 
gun from the scabbard he got up and stood 
with his tail to us, which gave us a chance 
to see that his horns had a good spread. 
I shot him in the hips and he turned side- 
ways. I shot him again in the shoulder 
and he went down on the spot where he 
had been lying. The tape showed 5714-inch 
spread, 12x30-inch palms with 27 points. 
A fair head for that part of the country. 
Mike and George saw some thirty moose 
during the day but no heads that Mike 
cared to take. We were, perhaps, too 
choosey, as we had hunted moose on the 
Kenai in Alaska where the heads are very 
large, and the heads here looked small. 
There were plenty of heads that would go 
fifty inches or better that we could have 
shot nearly every day. 

Our time was up now and we must travel 
for Telegraph Creek, a three-days’ drive. 

We had been out nearly six weeks with- 
out news from the outside world. We had 
had a wonderful trip, seen lots of game of 
all kinds, and had gotten what we went 
after. The men who were out with us 
had done everything they could to make 
our trip a success. No one had been sick 
a day and the first aid kit had not been 
opened. The trip was the most successful 
and agreeable of any trip we had ever 
made. 


Killers of the Jungle 


(Continued from page 27) 


display such courage or such intelligence. 

How savagely the bulls can fight when 
a mate is the prize, I once learned in a 
district bordering the Quando River. The 
moon was at full, and having located a 
well-used rhino trail to water, [ camped a 
mile away from it, and decided to ambush 
it at sunset. This seemed an easier way 
to secure a good bull than following them 
into their thorny and waterless feeding 
grounds, 

[ was ambushed below the wind in a 
small clump of bush about 20 yards from 
the path, and about an hour after sunset 
sundry grunts and clashes of horns from 
the deeper forest told me my quarrelsome 
quarry was approaching. Presently two 
great lumbering shapes came down the 
path from the forest in single file, and I 
was just thinking that either would be as 
worthy of a shot as any I was likely to 
get, when two other forms came up the 
path from the water. These must either 
have gone down by some other route, or 
before I took position. [ at once recog- 
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nized them as a well-grown bull and a 
young cow and was certain they had not 
passed me. 

The two big fellows from the forest saw 
the strangers—and the latter saw them at 
about the same time—and all four halted 
simultaneously. Then the leading bull from 
the forest advanced slowly towards the pair 
irom the water. He arrived within a few 
paces when the bull with the cow—a much 
smaller animal—gave a vicious snort and 
charged. He was met by an equally de- 
termined rush by the big bull, who by his 
stance seemed to anticipate his reception. 
With the shock of collision came the clash 
of the thrusting horns, and squeals of rage 
from both combatants. Charge after charge 
was made, first one and then the other 
going down under the shock “of impact. 
As the fight progressed, blood began to 
fiow freely from both. 


AAEANWHILE, the second bull im- 
i proved the occasion by trotting up to 
the cow, where she stood watching the 
conflict, seemingly only mildly interested. 
As the stranger bull reached her even that 
mild curiosity disappeared, and with truly 
feminine faithlessness she transferred her 
interest to the newcomer. After a few 
moments this new suitor started tentatively 
back towards the forest—apparently for- 
getting his desire for water—and it seemed 
to me that she was on the verge of fol- 
lowing. Then her first companion went 
down before the charge of his heavier 
opponent, and stayed down, and at once 
his conqueror dashed at his former com- 
panion, and a second battle began. 

For five minutes the fight raged with 
furious vigor without seeming advantage 
to either. Then the exertions he had al- 
ready made began to tell on the first of 
the big bulls. Giving way before a deter- 
mined assault, he stumbled over the pros- 
trate form of his first antagonist, and be- 
fore he could recover the horn of his for- 
mer companion entered his side behind the 
shoulder. He went down almost on top 
of the bull he had defeated, and had no 
sooner staggered weakly to his feet than 
his opponent rushed him again. He tried 
to avoid the impact but was too slow, and 
the terrible horn entered the junction of 
neck and shoulder. He fell in a heap and 
lay breathing stertorously. What would 
have happened then I did not wait to see. 
With a shot behind the shoulder I brought 
down the aggressor, and the cow bolted 
for the forest. 

I found the first and younger bull to be 
ripped open all down one side, and whether 
he could have recovered is: doubtful. His 
conqueror scarcely needed my shot to end 
his miseries. The first thrust had entered 
a lung and blood and froth were welling 
freely from the deep hole. The second 
had punctured the jugular apparently, and 
the blood poured from it at a rate that 
must soon have meant death. Quarrel- 
some as these beasts usually are, I was 
astonished at the havoc wreaked in that 
combat for a mate. 


HILE in that same district I saw 

another fight which seemed to prove 
that rhino combats are generally to the 
death, or nearly so. I was stalking a bull 
and cow one afternoon, and had just sighted 
them feeding in an open space amidst low 
thorn bush, when a bigger bull came on 
the run from the bush opposite, heading 
straight for the pair. Ten paces from the 
feeding animals he halted, whilst the cow 
carefully stepped back well behind her 
companion. 

The latter went forward a few steps and 
hesitated. Seemingly encouraged by this, 
the newcomer gave a vicious grunt and 
launched himself like a thunderbolt at his 
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adversary. The latter stood his ground, 
and the shock of impact as the great bodies 
met could be heard some distance. They 
met shoulder on to shoulder, each making 
a quick sidewise swing with his head as 
they did so. As they staggered aside again 
the results of that swing were evident by 
a blood stream spurting on the sides of 
each. 

I was willing to see the end, and for 
nearly half an hour watched charge after 
charge; sometimes one going down and 
sometimes the other. Up to that point the 
beast which fell recovered too quickly to 
be taken at a disadvantage, but at last the 
one I had first followed got up so slowly 
that his opponent’s horn took him in the 
side before he could turn to meet him. He 
went down and stayed down, breathing in 
loud gasps. The blood on his hide showed 
the amount of punishment he had endured 
gamely, but in place of sympathy or as- 
sistance that shameless cow for whom he 
had fought, ran at his prostrate body and 
horned it viciously. It was as though she 
resented his failure to rise and continue 
the entertainment, and memories of de- 
feated gladiators and of their treatment by 
disgruntled spectators flitted through my 
mind. 


HE was on the point of following the 

victor into the bush when I closed his 
account; for he carried a 12-pound horn. 
The cow fled, and because of her scurvy 
treatment of her mate, I hope she was 
long lonely. That mate was in a bad way. 
Deep furrows in flesh and skin on each 
side were broken here and there with the 
jagged ends of broken ribs; and the last 
savage thrust had pierced the liver. Part 
of that organ indeed remained on the horn 
of the victor. The bullet I gave him was 
merciful. Surely the defeated. in such com- 
bats must die fearfully. That great beast 
was in no condition to defend himself even 
from hyenas, but it is probable that, with 
his great vitality, he might still have lived 
for many hours. 

Whether animals of one species often 
help those of another when attacked, I can- 
not say. The only instance I have known 
was against a common enemy—the lion— 
although the-intervener was an animal who 
had no cause to fear the Carnivora. — Still, 
the elephant is a gentlemanly beast, and 
perhaps the sight of that lone old buffalo 
battling gallantly with three half-grown 
lions, roused him to anger or pity. Or it 
may be that, old and alone wanderer as he 
was, he felt instinctive sympathy for a 
fellow outcast from the herds. Whatever 
the cause, the way of it was this: 

I had found the spoor of this big soli- 
tary bull one morning in Portuguese East 
Africa, and had followed it for two days, 
when on the afternoon of the second day I 
heard ahead of me the snarls of lions, inter- 
spersed with an occasional bellow which 
I could not identify with certainty. 

Hastening cautiously forward, I reached 
the edge of a natural clearing just as a 
huge but gaunt old buffalo bull charged 
at a lion crouching to spring. The lion 
jumped aside, and as he did so two others 
rushed from the rear and landed on the 
bull’s quarters. As he whipped round in 
his tracks, they dropped off’ before his 
great head could reach them. But the first 
lion seized the chance to rush alongside 
and mount the bull’s withers. A backward 
blow from the powerful horns dislodged 
him, but like a flash the other two dashed 
in again and landed on the bull’s quar- 
ters. 

Finding he could not reach them there, 
he lurched forward under their weight 
to the trees a few yards off, and with won- 
derful cunning forced himself beneath a 
low-hanging branch. This swept the. lions 


from their hold, and with angry snar! 
they dropped to the ground. As they di 
so, the agile old fellow whipped round 
and meeting the rush of one squarely, |) 
hurled the yellow body yards away wit 
the blow from his great head. The oth 
lion, however, succeeded in landing on t! 
buffalo’s withers, while the first lion—ha 
ing recovered his wind—sprang at tl 
bull’s nose and affixed his steel talon 
holding the head down while his compani: 
bit at the massive neck. The odds wer 
heavy, and the lions would probably hay 
succeeded, but at that moment a trump: 
blast rang out and was followed by tl 
rapid pad of ponderous feet at speed. 

I had noticed on approaching the glac 
that the elephant spoor turned to the left 
and it was from that direction the bull no 
came. As he burst into the clearing th: 
lion which held the bull’s nose, let go a: 
bounded into the forest. The one whi 
the bull had tossed made shift to rise an 
follow, and the one on the buffalo’s wither: 
would have done the same, but he wa 
too late. 

As he touched ground in his leap fro: 
his perch, the elephant’s trunk encircle 
him and whirled him aloft. Down he cam 
with a thud to earth, and before his claw 
could strike at the boiling trunk that hel 
him, the elephant knelt upon him and droy: 
the remaining breath from his body. Ris 
ing again he placed one foot upon th: 
quarters, seized the forepart in his trunk 
and proceeded deliberately to pull the ye! 
low form apart. 

But although one assailant was dead an 
the others both injured, the old bull wa 
in evil case. Released from his tormentor: 
he had sunk to the ground, and now la 
with outstretched head, breathing stert: 
rously. It was plain that only his indomi 
table spirit had kept him on his feet s 
long, and that he could no longer defen 
himself. 

The sun being low, and business being 
more than sentiment, I sent a shot to th 
elephant’s brain at. only 15 yards; but 
spite of his 50-pound tusks I never shot 
one more reluctantly. Yet after all, his 
herd days—the happy days—were long 
past. Like the old and hairless buffalo h: 
had assisted, he too might have died a les 
worthy death at last. Such was _ th 
solatium I offered to my conscience. 


Mechanics of the Quick Draw 
(Continued from page 23) 


freeing the gun from the holster as tl 
hand sweeps on to the front of the bod 
At this instant the elbow is snapped dow 
against the side as the wrist is straight 
ened, cut 12, causing the gun to snap u 
into firing position when the outheld for« 
finger lays across the trigger as the ha: 
tightens its grip upon the gun butt. O 
course, all these movements must be c 
ordinated by practice and a quick-draw ar 
tist will execute this draw with one smoot 
sweep of arm, wrist and hand so quick! 
that the eye cannot follow the individua 
motions of it. 

There are several other mechanic 
points used with this draw all of wh 
contribute to speed. Note the way t! 
holster top is canted forward just a studi 
degree off vertical. This allows the gu 
to be pulled from it in a forward moti 
without friction or drag against the fro: 
holster edge. In other words, it is t! 
same as pulling a gun straight up from 
straight-hang holster. In the West tl 
is one infallible way of telling the profes 
sional gunman—by the hang of his holstet 
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5 it 1s something the amateur or inex- 
rienced man pays little attention to. Also 
te that the holster is placed so that the 
| automatically swings directly up to 
gun butt when it is raised. These ap- 

to be little things but they are vital 
one would become a first-rate, quick- 
Taw artist. 
_ these points also apply to the Hip 

ket Draw illustrated in cuts 13, 14, 
d 15, which is similar to the Butt Draw. 
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Except for the fact that the hand has to 
flick the coat aside and move back to the 
gun before it can sweep forward with it 
again, it is executed exactly as the Butt 
Draw previously described. This is a 
favorite position with detectives and plain- 
clothes officers and is fairly fast. 

In cuts 16, 17, and 18 I have illustrated 
one of the simplest ways of beating the 
“drop.” This is an excellent trick to know 
and combined with a little knowledge of 
Jiu Jitsu will enable anyone to best a thug 
or stick-up man. Note that the upper arms 
are held almost horizontal with the shoul- 
ders. Never raise them higher if it can 
be avoided because with them in this posi- 
tion the forearm with the elbow as the 
pivot can be moved faster than the eye can 
follow. This again is the forearm move- 
ment as previously explained. 

In cut 16 your opponent jams his gun 
into your ribs. This is the typical crook’s 
stick-up and is very easy to beat as you 
can snap your forearms down across his 
hand, cut 17, faster than he can register 
the necessary thought and action to pull 
the trigger of his gun. You simply sweep 
his gun to the side as shown, out of line 
with your body as you yourself draw. 

If you are unarmed the knee brought up 
against his groin or one of the Jiu Jitsu 
blows will disable him. These are deliv- 
ered with the edge of the hand and the 
following are knockouts: Against the base 
of the nose on the upper lip; between and 
just below the eyes on the smallest part 
of the nose; under the ear just back of 
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the jawbone, and, at the base of the skull. 
This last if administered hard enough is a 
killing blow as it can easily snap the spinal 
cord. 

If you merely want to disarm your op- 
ponent you can reach back and up with 
the left hand and grasp the barrel of his 
gun as shown in cut 18. You then bend it 
up and toward him and he must let go or 
suffer a broken trigger finger. 

By way of comparison I am giving here 
my own speed in executing the various 
quick draws. The stop-watch time in all 
cases is one second as follows: Under- 
hand Cross Draw and three shots; Butt 
Draw and two shots; Shoulder Draw and 
one shot—sometimes a bit faster; Hip 
Pocket Draw and one shot; Backhand 
Draw and one shot. 

Of course, it has taken a great deal of 
practice to be able to do this and I prac- 
tice about fifteen minutes every day, in 
front of a mirror if possible, to keep my 
hands in trim. Anyone knowing the me- 
chanics of the quick draw can duplicate or 
better this speed with enough consistent 
practice. This latter cannot be stressed 
too highly. It is absolutely necessary to 
the developing of a real quick draw. 


Bulldogs of the Okefenokee 
(Continued from page 29) 


fast as I caught them I pulled them to 
the boat and extracted the hook with the 
pair of pliers. Woe to the man who 
puts his hand into the mouth of one of 
these watery bulldogs to take out the hook. 
I kept the two fish to show Steve, who had 
been “kidding” me unmercifully about my 
light rod. 

That night at the camp fire I told my 
story. Steve was dubious, but he had to 
admit that the two grindle hanging in camp 
might have offered some rare sport on a 
light rod. 

The next afternoon he abandoned his 
bear hunting and climbed into the boat 
with me. We were early for the best fish- 
which is during the middle of the af- 


ing, 

ternoon, and Steve cast an hour without 
having exceptional luck. He had just 
opened his mouth to tell me something 


when a vicious tug on his line demanded 
attention. His cast had been under the end 
of a log protruding into the water, and | 
was inclined to think he had a bass. What- 
ever it was went deep and started some- 
where. Steve checked him and he jumped: 
8 pounds of chunky black bass on the cor- 
rect end of the fly rod. Ten minutes were 
required to get him to the side of the 
canoe and help him overboard, where I put 
my foot on his head. 

“Boy, he’s a beauty,” I said. 

“Veah,” said Steve, “back home he 
would get my name and picture in the pa- 
per and get me invited to two or three 
banquets. Down here he’s just another 
poor fish,” 

For the next week we abandoned the 
idea of catching as many fish as we could 
and tried only for the large ones. We 
found that a No. 5 spinner and a black 
Bucktail was the best bait and with a red 
and white Bucktail was second best. These 
could be handled easily on the fly rod and 
an 8 or 10-pound fish hooked and fighting 
for its life made the day worth while. And 
here I take my hat off to those blackfish. 
They may not be valued as food, but they 
are game and they have a bag of tricks 
that will bring joy to the heart of any fish- 
ermal. 

Stevens letter was correct. Minnie 
Lake is “some of the finest bit of fish- 
ing water in the south.” Nor are the other 
lakes of the swamp to be overlooked. Bass 
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and jackfish strike from early spring until 
late fall. Grindle may be caught the year 
round. The smaller fishes, perch, catfish, 
etc., are always hungry. Guides and boats 
are plentiful for many of the natives earn 
a living by carrying hunters and _fisher- 
men into the swamp, though their fees are 
small. 

How I wish I could sit down tonight and 
write a letter to Lem Griffis and Steve, 
telling them I was on my way. But I can- 
not. My time will come another year. 

In a few more years this great wilder- 
ness area will be a state or national game 
refuge, visited by thousands of persons 
every season. I am glad that some day 
this will happen, for we badly need such 
an area in the South. I only hope that 
[ shall be able once more, before that hap- 
pens, to bury myself somewhere in the 
heart of that great wilderness and repeat 
the fun I had last fall. 


Wolf-Catching with Roosevelt 
(Continued from page 9) 


higher ground 200 yards away, where I 
thought Wyley would be able to see me and 
come to my rescue. I reached the edge of 
the elevated section without further attacks 
from the wolves, only to discover several 
hundred, long-horned Mexican steers 
about 150 yards away running toward 
me and bellowing with rage at every 
step. 

When they got within 6 or 8 feet of me, 
I fell but still held onto my wolf, and the 
longhorns began milling around me. I 
could feel their breath on the back of 
my neck and I wondered how in the 
world I was going to make my escape. 
It looked as if my only salvation was to 
spring upon the neck of a steer, slip to 
the rear, and ride him out of the mad- 
dened herd. I was agile in those days 
and I knew I could stay on the back of 
one for a short time at least by hanging 
my spurs in his side. 


all this was taking place, 

Mrs. Abernathy had followed in- 
structions to the letter. She had sent 
Wyley to the south but he failed to notice 
that I swung to the right and changed my 
course to the northwest. He continued 
on a southerly course almost to the Red 
River; then, feeling that he was on a 
cold trail, he took the back-track with all 
haste and returned to the wagon. 

Mrs. Abernathy had been standing on 
the dashboard looking for some sign of 
me, and just as Wyley returned she dis- 
covered the milling, bellowing mass of 
cattle a mile away. She screamed to 
Wyley to ride to the cattle as quickly as 
possible as I might be right in the mid- 
dle of them. When he reached the edge 
of the cattle, he fired his six-shooter sev- 
eral times into the air and that broke up 
the play. 

“What in the hell are you doing 
there?” he shouted after discovering me 
lying on the ground. 

I explained that I had been holding 
onto a wolf but that this was one time 
he was going to trade places with me. I 
pried open the wolf's jaws and he slipped 
his hand in where mine had been, and the 
wolf closed down on him. Returning to 
the wagon, I drank a quart of cool water 
—and water never tasted so good to me 
before—then wired up the wolf, and 
landed him safely in the cage, the four- 
teenth victim to fall to my hands on the 
trip. 

When I recounted this experience to 
President Roosevelt, he said: “Abernathy, 
you must promise me that you will never 
take such chances again. There is too 


HILE 
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much work ahead of you to risk your life 
in that manner.” 

At the time, I didn’t catch the signifi- 
cance of his remark. 


(Continued in next issue. Part Il—The Hunt 
With Roosevelt) 


Waterfowl Season Problem 


(Continued from page 15) 


shown on this map. 

The next step was to show the progress 
of the weather leading up to freezing tem- 
peratures. Cold snaps and killing frosts, 
preceding the arrival of “freeze-in” tem- 
peratures, have their effect on wild fowl 
migration, ef course. A heavy frost kills 
much of the vegetation on which the 
ducks and geese feed; it also drives into 
hiding snails, insects, and crustaceans on 
which ducks depend for subsistence. 

Again we consulted reports of the 
United States Weather Bureau over a 
period of more than forty years for many 
localities well distributed over the entire 
country. At monthly intervals from Oc- 
tober 1 to January 1 the average daily 
temperatures on these dates and signifi- 
cant remarks about the weather are pre- 
sented on four separate maps. 

When the thermometer goes down, the 
birds start south. Not all will leave at 
once, but every frost, every drop of ten 
degrees in the mercury, means fewer 
birds in the north and more in the south. 
The charts show clearly when and where 
cold weather begins to start its south- 
ward sweep. They also show the time 
limits during which the sportsman may 
be reasonably sure of obtaining a bag, if 
his skill and luck favor him. 

Waterfowl which breed in Canada and 
in the northern part of the United States 
start their southward flights in Septem- 
ber. Ducks begin to pair off during the 
latter part of January. It appears there- 
fore that waterfowl shooting in the 
United States should start about the mid- 
dle of September in the northern States 
and stop by the end of January in the 
southern States. 


‘AKING September 15 as the earliest 

opening date and January 31 as the 
final closing date, it is possible to have 
an open season of ninety days in each of 
the three zones shown on the “Waterfowl 
Season Zones” map as follows: 

Zone I—September 15-December 15 

Zone IIl—October 1-December 31 

Zone I1I—November 1-January 31 

Waterfowl will be present in each zone 
during the ninety day period. Weather, 
of course, cannot be guaranteed, but the 
foregoing seasons—based as they are on 
an average of reports covering a long 
period of time—make adequate allowance 
for early or late arrival of fall and 
winter. 

If the waterfowl supply were large 
enough to permit of ninety days of con- 
tinuous shooting, the problem of a satis- 
factory open season would thus be solved. 
But it is recognized that the present sup- 
ply of ducks and geese does not warrant 
an open season of ninety shooting days, 
nor is there likelihood of a season of this 
length until a constructive waterfowl 
restoration program has been started 
and an increase in the supply is appar- 
ent. 

It is generally agreed that observance 
of the laws governing the shooting of 
waterfowl can be greatly increased by 
keeping the sportsmen near the shooting 
grounds for as long a period as prac- 
tical during the time waterfowl are 
present. 


A large majority of sportsmen who en- 


joy waterfowl shooting voluntarily ob- 
serve season and bag limit laws and i: 
sist upon their observance by others : 
the locality in which they shoot. At th: 
close of a short open season, such as w: 
had in 1931, true sportsmen stop shoot- 
ing. When the sportsmen who obey th: 
law stop shooting, the pot-hunter and th. 
trapper start work with far more detri 
mental effects on the waterfowl than lega 
shooting possibly could have. 


"THe problem which confronts sportsme: 
interested in waterfowl shooting arn 
the agencies charged with the protecti: 

and increase of waterfowl alike, is how th 
sportsmen can be kept in the field during 
the time when waterfowl are present with- 
out permitting the existing supply to b 
reduced below its present level, until suc! 
time as an increase in the number of ducks 
and geese is plainly evident. 

Some method of restricting the total 
annual kill obviously is called for. Thx 
three possible restrictive measures ar: 

1. Smaller bag limits 

2. Shorter shooting hours 

3. Fewer shooting days 

sag limit laws are violated notorious]; 
in some sections. The utter impossibility 
of even reasonable enforcement of them is 
generally recognized. It therefore appears 
that nothing could be gained by reducing 
the present Federal daily bag limit of fif- 
teen ducks. 

Shorter shooting hours have proved high- 
ly beneficial and comparatively easy of en 
forcement in localities in which they have 
been tried, but their advantages can only 
be learned through experience. It is doubt- 
ful whether regulations limiting the shoot- 
ing hours each day would be popular or 
practical on a national scale at the present 
time. However, we believe that every 
effort should be made to acquaint water- 
fowl shooters with the advantages of short 
er shooting hours. 

It appears therefore that the sole remain 
ing restriction on shooting which is prac- 
ticable at the present time is the “rest day 
plan, under which shooting is prohibited o) 
certain days of each week. Rest days hav 
proved effective in conserving ducks and 
satisfactory to the sportsmen in the locali- 
ties in which they have been in use. It 
seems perfectly logical that rest days would 
be equally effective and acceptable if ap- 
plied on a national scale. 


¥ THE Secretary of Agriculture, on th: 
advice of the Regional Advisory Board 
were to fix definite open seasons of ninety 
days each in three zones as shown on the 
zone map, sportsmen in all sections of the 
country would have shooting opportunities 
each season when waterfowl were present 
The only question to decide each year 
would be the number of shooting days 
which the supply warranted. This could 
be determined by a careful study oi 
breeding conditions and a sufficient num 
ber of rest days established by regula 
tion. 

It would of course be extremely advis 
able for the Regional Advisory Board t 
consult the game officials of each State iv 
an endeavor to meet as nearly as possibl 
the wishes of the sportsmen as to whic! 
ya each week would be preferred as rest 
days. 

The adoption of this plan would reduce 
to a minimum the guesswork and uncer 
tainty which has characterized the fixing 
of open seasons for waterfowl in the past 
It provides a simple, effective and flexibl 
method of controlling the supply by limit 
ing the total annual kill. 

We believe the foregoing plan is the first 
orderly attempt to regulate waterfow! 
shooting ever offered to the game officials 
and sportsmen of the country. 
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The Truth About Snakes 


By W. A. Bevan 
I. The Rattler and Horse-Hair Rope or Cactus 


667 HAVE never encountered any sub- 
ject upon which so many people have 
fixed opinions (when they know they 

have never read a single authoritative arti- 

le) as on the subject of snakes. And here 

s a pretty study for psychologists. Why 

ire folks so positive about folklore and 

earsay when these same persons are open- 





This 


rattler 
should have kept off the hair rope, if only 
to avoid embarrassing the story tellers 


Shades of Emily Post! 


inded about most other subjects? They 
vill ask questions, and when your reply 
loes not match their old presumptions they 
will proceed to enlighten you with some- 
It is very 
some of them are more 
and otherwise well- 


tunny. In fact 
snakes, 
ducated people too.” 
That bit was easy; I copied it from a 
received yesterday from a New 
York correspondent with a new, but lively, 
nterest in snakes. Many crazy snake 
tories are sent me in all seriousness by 
orre spondents, but for every one of these 
receive ten in the form of newspaper 
lippings from readers who question them. 
(he newspaper editors who print some- 
ne's statement that it is not necessary to 
ot accurately to kill a snake because the 
ake puts its head in line with the bullet, 
s either very simple-minded or is deliber- 
tely catering to a lot of simple-minded 
ders. Year in and year out newspapers 

ry items about snakes with legs, and 
ke it possible for a few of the gullible 
sleep better in camp if a horse-hair rope 

1 around the bed to keep snakes away. 
purpose of this and subsequent articles 
encourage a little careful thinking 

t a dozen or more of the current snake 
ries; if it does that it will not matter 
much whether anything is proven. We 
always have with us a few who are 
termined to maintain a great deal of 
ry about the doings of snakes and if 

in be shown that a snake does not care 
whoops for a hair rope (or a hair 
tress, for that matter) we are apt to 
ld that the rope should be first soaked 
mething or other the snake does not 
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A. FEW days ago I borrowed the thickest 
£\ and roughest hair rope to be found 
in the Old Buckhorn Saloon in San An- 
tonio and introduced it to a rattlesnake— 
for your information, not for mine, because 
the same thing has been done before many 
times. Had I put a rattlesnake within a 
rope circle and photographed the snake 
going out, someone would waste a stamp 
to tell me the snake could not go anywhere 
without crossing the rope so I just threw 
the rope out along the ground and dumped 
a rattler out of a sack a few yards from 
the rope. I did not wish to fool the snake, 
you, or myself so I took care that the 
snake was not under compulsion to cross 
the rope. His snakeship could have hit 
for anywhere in Texas—and that is plenty 
of choice for a travel-minded snake—with- 
out crossing the rope, but what's a rope to 
a snake? [I am sorry I hadn't a movie 
camera along for the snake decided to go 
north for the summer and headed right 
along the rope, crossing it half a dozen 
times in the 15 feet he continued in that 
direction. Maybe the rattler thought he 
had met one of them there horse-hair 
snakes I've heerd tell about. The snake 
was brought back and given another chance 
to demonstrate the tribe’s reputed aversion 
to rope, but it was California-minded and 
went right on over. I asked the snake if it 
had seen anything of a hair rope around 
those parts and it seemed to say, “I haven't 
noticed any.” The pictures tell the story. 

We have all heard about the snake-kill- 
ing propensities of the road runner. Maybe 
the road runner does kill snakes—I don’t 
know. Colonel Crimmins had a rattlesnake 
which gave birth to a litter of babies which 
got out of the wire cage in which the 
snake was kept. The Colonel’s attention 
was attracted by a number of hens chasing 
another carrying a baby snake in its beak, 
I suppose the hens thought it was Thanks- 
giving day and the baby buzz-tails were 





If a rattlesnake dislikes a hair rope, why 
is it trying to walk one? 
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extra fine worms. Road runners, no doubt, 
would be apt to tackle small snakes and 
often pay the price. I do doubt that the 
birds go out of their way to molest large 
snakes. They would have little to gain 
and everything to lose and things in nature 
do not work that way. The cobra-killing 
mongooses (not geese) lost out when they 
were introduced to viperine snakes on 
Martinique. The man who may have seen 
a road runner kill a snake told fifty people 
about it and each told fifty more and so a 
lot of conversation started. Having pulled 
lots of rattlers out of cactus clumps I can- 
not give a serious thought to the story 
about the road runner building a cactus 
fence around a sleeping rattler who com- 
mits suicide because it has no escape. More 
anon about rattlesnake suicide. 

A few weeks ago I had some big rattlers 
in a display which included a spiny, pear 
cactus nailed across the corner of two 
walls. Two snakes, weighing 6 or 7 pounds 
each, climbed over the cactus and broke it 
down. Stockmen cut cactus and stack it 
in huge piles and often find rattlers when 





The hair-like spines of pear cactus are 
long and vicious, but this rattler seems 
oblivious to them 


the piles are moved. I cut the sharpest 
cacti I could find and formed a tight circle 
into which I dumped a buzz-tail. Mr. 
Rattler did not look for a way out; he just 
went under and out and it did not take 
eight seconds. On the next try his snake- 
ship went over and out just as fast. Now, 
everybody laugh except that fellow who 
wants to tell me the road runners use some 
other cactus—or somep’n. If he must have 
a snake story he might as well have a 
good one and detail the kit of tools the bird 
carries to cut the cactus. 

Next Month—Another Snake Myth Debunked 


Dam the Ditches! 


HE latest suggestion for relief of the 


duck situation from the Biologigal 
Survey (see press release of May 2r, 
1932) is called an emergency plan. It 


is apparent that funds for the further ac- 
quisition of Federal refuges and breed- 
ing grounds will not be available as pro- 
vided for by the Norbeck-Andresen Act 
of 1929. An appeal is made to State con- 
servation agencies, wild life organiza- 
tions and others interested in restoration 
of the waterfowl supply, to restore or 
create suitable waterfowl breeding 
grounds. This can be done by reflooding 
unprofitably drained lands, damming 
mall streams to create suitable flooded 
areas, planting of suitable aquatic plants, 
eradication of carp, etc. It is stated that 
areas so small as an acre will help. 

We do not wish to criticise Mr. Red- 
ington for what is undoubtedly an honest 
effort to alleviate the existing adverse 
conditions confronting our waterfowl. 
However, we cannot see the consistency 
in stressing this and other minor fac- 
tors of the waterfowl restoration pro- 
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gram and the apparent oversight of the 

more important factors. 

In the Game Survey of the North 
Central States, Aldo Leopold lists the 
following unfavorable trends in_ the 
waterfowl situation in these states: 

1. Rapid commercialization of water- 

fowl grounds, accompanied by over- 

organization of shooting methods 
and equipment. 

2. A growing area of idle breeding 
grounds, evidently due to the deci- 
mation of local breeding stocks. 

3. A growing area of idle feeding 
grounds of second rate quality, and 
a growing concentration on the few 
remaining first rate grounds. The 
idle area is evidently due to “burn- 
ing out” or overshooting. 

If Mr. Leopold’s survey of the situation 
is correct, then the solution of the water- 
iowl problem in these States, which in- 
clude the principal duck breeding areas 
in the eastern half of the United States, 
depends not so much on the increase of 
breeding areas as it does upon the in- 
crease of breeding stock. 

Mr. Leopold also cites an example 
where, at one baited dry land commer- 
cial shooting preserve in the Illinois 
River area, 4,000 ducks were killed dur- 
ing the sixty day season on 40 acres. 
He further states that “this preserve 
breeds not even a tadpole, and would 
have to restore 4,000 acres of the choicest 
breeding grounds to become biologically 
self-sustaining.” 

Is it fair to ask the sportsmen and 
sportsmen’s organizations to expend 
their efforts or funds to restore or create 
breeding grounds to raise ducks to be 
shot at these commercial baited slaughter 
pens, the owner or operator of the pen 
receiving perhaps as much as one dollar 
for each duck shot by those who call 
themselves sportsmen? 

Would it not be much fairer to the 
sportsmen and much more effective to- 
ward the restoration of our waterfowl 
supply if the Secretary of Agriculture 
would exercise the authority vested in 
him and instead of saying “dam _ the 
ditches,” stop the unsportsmanlike, de- 
structive practice of baiting and the re- 
sulting slaughter of ducks? This would 
undoubtedly save some ducks to breed 
upon those idle breeding grounds that 
Mr. Leopold mentions and at the same 
time put the great mass of duck hunters 
on an equal basis with those who can 
afford to bait ducks or shoot at the com- 
mercially operated baited slaughter pens. 
-—C. C. Woodward, Florida State Game 
Commissioner, 
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George III and an Old 
Woman 


“DITOR Outdoor Life:—Maledictions 

4 and plenty of them on Ovutpoor Lire 
ior the shabby, nasty, deceitful way you 
have used Alaska on the bear question. 
Most of the bear up here are killed by what 
vou call sportsmen in the States. Alaskans 
get in jail if caught killing more game than 
they can use, and letting it lie on the 
ground to waste. Your so-called sports- 
men, who pride themselves on not being 
pot-hunters, write stories for you in which 
they boastingly tell how they killed a great 
deal more game than they could possibly 
use, and you publish them. Whatever 
game question there is in Alaska is made 
by outsiders and not by Alaskans. 

We are not trying to run your game 
affairs but if we were I'd hate to think 
we would make any worse mess out of 


them than you are doing. Wool and mutton 
are so over-produced as to be about worth- 
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less but you are letting the sheep interests 
starve out the game in all the western 
states. You have no protection in most 
states for your wholly harmless black bear. 
You have cleaned out your grizzly bears. 
You have exterminated many species of 
harmless animals and beneficial birds. What 
is there in YOUR record that gives you 
any right to try to run our affairs? You 
seem to have some of the ideas that got 
King George III in trouble. You might 
get to work on your own back lots. There 
is a plenty to do there. Pennsylvania is 
the only state I can think of that has any 
right to talk. When you start talking about 
game conservation you are like the old 
woman who said ‘no one could tell her any- 
thing about raising a family because she 
had buried six children and knew all 
about it. Donato E. Martin. 
Alaska. 


Fake or ‘‘Rara Avis’’? 
N THE Wichita Eagle of May 9, un- 
der the heading “Mummified Victims of 
Death Battle,” appeared the following pho- 
tograph: 





The comment underneath the cut was as 
follows: 

A blue racer and a lizard, apparently mum- 
mified by each other’s poison as they battled 
to the death, were exhibited as a macabre natural 
statuary group Sunday by Warren Calvert of 
Wellington, Kan., who brought the reptiles to 
The Eagle office. 

Calvert said that his partner in a tailor and 
dry cleaning shop, W. C. Hill, found them at 
Roosevelt park in Wellington. A doctor said 
that the bite of each animal was poison to the 
other and not only killed but hardened and pure- 
served its victim. 

The two are closely grappled and are pre- 
served in natural shape and color. They are as 
hard as rock and clink like metal when tapped. 
The tailor shop is being visited by hundreds to 
see the curious phenomenon, pictured above. 


The editor of Outpoor Lire wrote to 
Calvert to verify this seemingly preposter- 


ous story, and Calvert replied as _fol- 
lows: 
Dear Sir: In regard to your hetter above will 


say the article is quite correct. I am enclosing 
a picture of the specimen in actual position just 
as it was found. 

The lizard has a stinger on the end of its 
tail. They are preserved perfectly. 

There have been at least 2500 people to view 
the specimen at our tailoring and dry cleaning 
shop. Hoping I have given you the desired 
information or any other I can give you will 
be glad to do so. 


But when W. A. Bevan, Snake Lore 
editor of Ovutpoor Lire, saw the photo and 
the story he commented as follows: 





“Neither the snake nor the lizard in 
illustration are poisonous and no _ snake 
died in the position shown so it is needless 
state what is known about poisons. I w 
have a lot of fun if the “doctor” could be 
on the witness stand. The ingenious (ha 
ingenuous) explanation probably originated 
the mind of the artist who rigged up the jigg: 
pokery.”’ 

Our readers can decide for themsel 
whether or not we erred in not putting t 
account under our heading “With 
Nature Fakers.” 


Why Buy a License in. 
Indiana? 
“DITOR Outdoor Life :—In the June 


sue of Outpoor Lire I read with 
terest the comment of Robert Conarty « 
cerning poor law enforcement in India 
and Illinois. 
His were not the exaggerated statem« 


they would seem, on the contrary they ar 


alarmingly true. 

Nobody ever bothers much about ga: 
licenses or any other license down h 
on the Wabash because wardens are ab 
as plentiful as squirrels, which “just ain't 
\nd another thing, large seines aren’t hal 
“extinct” either. Many are the ponds a: 
wash-outs which have been cleaned out 
fish. The only reason the whole Waba 
River has not been seined is just becau: 
it’s too long and too wide to seine. WV) 
buy fishing licenses? 

Ind. ARNOLD BARRET 


ere 


New Free Booklet on Game 


Raising 
The Peters Cartridge Co., Kings Mills 


Ohio, has issued a most instructive booklet 


entitled “How to Raise Game for Profit 
by W. M. Rockel, Jr. No farmer, sports 
man or game club interested in the prop 
gation of feathered game should fail t 
write for it. It will be sent free to th 

interested. 


‘Mostly Boloney”’ 
By Jim Marshall 

XN AYBE it's a sign of something 
A other—but none of the present-d 
heroes-of-boyhood seem to have the h 
that Buffalo Bill and Deadwood Dick 
and Wild Bill Hickok had on the boys 
twenty and thirty years ago. 

—and Annie Oakley—once the queen 
romance for millions of girls—is alm 
forgotten 

—we suppose you could march throug 
hundreds of grade schools and menti 
Annie—and not one child in a_ thousa! 





would know what you were talking about 


—no movie actor ever has taken t! 
place of that great showman—William 
Cody—who now lives forever atop Look: 
Mountain. 

—Cody probably influenced more lives 
a day than Douglas Fairbanks will in 
lifetime 

—whether it was a good influence or 1 
we don’t know—but it certainly provid 
romance and color and adventure for 
told millions of kids all over the world 

We asked a kid the other day who 
hero was—and he thought a bit and sa 
—*Edison—only he wasn’t as smart as tl 
make out. ... 

—“He guessed all wrong about the n 
vies—and thought 10 movie theaters wo 
be plenty for the whole country 

—and we were rather shocked—but 1 
kid said they learned all that in school 

—“Most of that stuff you learned al 
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rge Washington”—he toid us caimly— 
it was mostly boloney . By 
well—most of the stuff about Buffalo 
that was a lot of boloney—too—but 
kids never had Cody debunked for them 
bespectacled schoolma’ams 
ind we are rather glad they didn’t 
ly. to the kids—wasn’t a man—he was 
th—and an ideal—and on the whole 
od myth—and a fine ideal 
d most kids to whom Bill was a 
were the better for it 
t's true that Edison guessed wrong 
ut the movies—and that George Wash- 
was, perhaps, not a 100 per cent 


hut as we grow older and mellower— 
ubt if it does much good to destroy all 
ideals—and leave him with a blase, 
outlook on life at the age of 14 
he'll get cynical enough at 21 anyway 
\ND, LISTEN: We know all about 
iffalo Bill—but to us he will always be 
washbuckling—riding, tearing, fighting, 
d-and-thunder spirit of the plains— 
| he’s good for a thrill with us—any old 
brinted, by permission, from the 

) eles Record. 


Long-Billed Curlews 


| art TOR Outdoor Life:—In the June 

issue of Outpoor Lire, pen sketches by 

Howard L. Hastings, the statement is made 

hat the long-billed curlew is practically 

xtinct, none having been reported for 
years. 

In the South Texas coastal area, par- 

ilarly along the coast of the Lower Rio 

inde Valley section, these birds live and 
reed in large numbers and can be found 

t all seasons of the year. Flocks of from 
fty to one hundred are seen daily during 

winter months. 

However, they are not increasing in num- 
rapidly as many of them are 
led each season by thoughtless hunters 

profess ignorance of the federal law 
tecting them. The state law practically 

res their existence. 
enclosing a picture of two very nice 
ecimens from my private collection. The 
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the feeding male is 834 inches in 


eT very 


In the instance which I have attempted 
represent here the bird is feeding upon 

that grows on our “flats.” Their 

il food however is the little land 

bs found in the marshes in shallow, 

erpendicular burrows into which they in- 
luce their long bill to secure them. 
le feeding thus they assume an alto- 
er different pose, lacking in grace, and 
dificult to represent in a mounted 
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The long-billed curlew is one of the few 
birds in which the female is larger than 
the male and although my statement that 
the feeding bird is the male seems to 
contradict this, the sex of the these birds 
was determined by dissection. 

Tex. Dr. J. A. HocKapDAy 


Making America the ‘‘Home 
of the Gangster’’ 
“DITOR Outdoor Life:—This “land of 


the free and home of the brave” has 
undergone some change in the last few 
years. It should now read land of grait 
and home of the gangster. What we need 
in this country is some of the “Spirit of 
76.” At present we are at the mercy of 
unjust laws and public extravagance. The 
people are getting tired of pinhead laws. 
We who are descendants of those who 
fought for American liberty do not believe 
in having our hands tied so that we aré¢ 
unable to protect our families and prop- 
erty. Here in this state we must be pho- 
tographed and finger printed in order to 
own a pistol for protection and place our- 
selves on a level with a common crook. 
There have been so many unjust laws 
made that the people have no respect for 
them. When the people vote for a public 
officer they should select men who are fit 
to be called Americans. Years ago when 
we celebrated the 4th of July we lived 
under the Constitution of the U. S. and 
were proud of it. We had no unAmerican 
prohibition law and could buy a drink 
without sneaking around to some _ back 
door. We could own a pistol without get- 
ting a permit. Now times have changed. 
If we go for a motor ride and get held 
up we must submit gracefully for the hold- 
up man has a gun and we have none. If 
we wake up in the night and find a robber 
in our house we must let him take our 
valuables and depart*in peace. In other 
words we are the goat. The sportsman 
who hunts on private lands which are 
posted, or fishes private pools, or sits in 
camp and plays poker, does not need a 
pistol, but the man who hunts and fishes 
the wild places and meets every kind of 
pest from a wild bull to a_ rattlesnake 
wants a hand gun. 

Americans have the reputation of being 
the best shots in the world and command 
respect. Let us hope that petticoat gov- 
ernment may be put off until we older 
sportsmen are gone. At a time like this 
when politicians, bootleggers and gang- 
sters all sleep in the same bed, it is time 
for good Americans to vote for good old 
American principles. 


Ma Be FranK M. Davis. 





Dr. Hockaday’s Texas long-billed curlews, ‘determined by dissection” 
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Book Reviews 


The Long Trek, by Dr. Richard L. Sutton and 
Dr. Richard L. Sutton, Jr. C. V. Mosby 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 347 pages, illus- 
trated. $5.00. 

Dr. Sutton, an old traveler, has taken a sec- 
nd trip to Africa and the Orient, a trip he 
promised his son upon the latter’s graduation, 


ind together they have written this account of 


it It tells of the usual hunting trip in East 
\frica, this time in Tanganyika Territory in- 
stead of the usual Kenya Colony, and afterwards 


of another similar trip into Indo-China. On the 
irst trip, one reads between the lines that the 


loctors were unfortunate in the professional 
hunters they employed to manage their safari and 
show them the game. One profits in knowing 
how such a trip should not be done. In Indo 
China, however, they were more fortunate, and 
despite a less interesting country, they had a 
most successful and satisfying experience. 


There are two remarkably good passages in 


the book, both by young Dr. Sutton. One is a 


chapter dealing with the Kiswahili language, the 
universal inter-native-white language of East 
Equatorial Africa, and a necessity to any safari. 
It is by far the best account of the language that 
has ever appeared in any sporting book, and the 
prospective African hunter will find that he can 
get a useful smattering from it alone. The 
chapter on the Wambulu people of the country 
south of Mt. Kilimanjaro is quite remarkable, 


eing worthy of an experienced anthropologist. 
Phe work is very well illustrated, both the authors 
being exceptional artists with the camera.— 
Townsend Whelen. 


Let’s Go Fishing, by Charles Reitell. McGraw 
Hill Book Co., New York. 196 pages, i!- 


lustrated. $2.50. 
Mr. Reitell’s book takes one on a_ personally 


nducted tour of the haunts and homes of the 
t trout, black bass, yellow perch, sunfish, 
illhead, catfish and the common sucker and carp. 
He is an experienced fish-culturist and his work 
deals plainly and clearly with many matters such 
is the development of the trout egg and the 
spawn of the perch and bass from the time of 
ts deposit until it is hatched out into fingerling 
fist There are just enough jolly good narra 
tive stories of experiences with rod and reel in 
orthern Pennsylvania, and on Lake Seneca, New 
York, to give the hook the true fishing flavor 
4 whale of a good book for the fisherman who 
wants to mix knowledge of the fishes with hi 
ve of a neat little fishing story.—-Ben C. Robin 





.22 Caliber Rifle Shooting, by C. S. Landis. 

Small Arms Technical Publishing Co., Marines, 

N. C. 419 pages, illustrated. $3.75. 

The writer has known Mr. Landis for twenty 
years During all that time he has been an 
nthusiastic rifleman, specializing almost entire- 
on the .22 caliber rifle. He not only has been 
1 successful small bore shooter, winning many 
matches in hotly contested national competitions, 
it he has also been an indefatigable hunter with 
the small rifle. His book is therefore in the 
nature of a life work, and it is good. It deals 
with every phase of the .22 caliber rifle, its 
equipment, adjustment, care, use in 
rget shooting, and in hunting. The portion 
dealing with small bore target shooting is com- 
plete, gives all information needed to become 
expert at the game, and is in accordance with the 
basic principles on which all good shooting rests. 
hat portion dealing with hunting with the small 


selectic n, 





rifle is unique, much of it is new, and all of it 
is intensely practical and very valuable. Tra- 
ectory figures and diagrams are given and ap- 
lied to life-size figures of game, showing the 
vital parts which must be struck, the distances 
t which they can be hit considering the ac- 
curacy and trajectory of the cartridge, and the 


listance to which the rifle should be sighted, and 
tow it should be aimed to accomplish the de- 
ed results. 

Each month readers send in to Outpoor Lire 
ibout fifty or more queries on .22 caliber rifles 
nd their use. Every one of these questions is 
unswered in full in this work. There are scarce 
ly any of these letters that do not show that 
he writer badly needs much information that he 
loes not write for. This information also is 
contained in Mr. Landis’ work. I am sure ‘.22 
Caliber Rifle Shooting” will prove extremely 
iluable to every one who uses or contemplates 
purchasing and using the small rifle-—Townsend 


Whelen, 
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[LL the crossing of the coyote with 

certain breeds of hunting dogs be a 

benefit to the canine race? This 
question has been the source of considerable 
speculation, and experiment in the past, and 
is at present agitating the minds of many 
who are biologically inclined. 

One among these is Reverend J. Schuster, 
until recently connected with the Sioux 
Indian Mission in South Dakota, but now 
stationed at Albertville, Minnesota, where 
he has ample opportunity to continue his 
interesting experiments. Having spent many 
years in the sparsely settled districts, his 
knowledge of wild life was gathered em- 
pirically. For him the coyote (Canis 
latrans) has ever been an interesting sub- 
ject. Though an outlaw, insofar as the 
general impression is concerned, the coyote, 
in the opinion of Reverend Schuster, pos- 
sesses many desirable qualities, among them 
being his exceptionally acute nose, his 
weather-resisting coat, his overwhelming 
endurance. So the sky pilot of the great 
open spaces has resolved to find out for 
himself whether these sought-for char- 
acters can be grafted into certain varieties 
of the hunting dog without introducing the 
bad ones. Whatever may be the result of 
these experiments his efforts should not be 
entirely in vain. 

Who knows but the Reverend Schuster 
may be another disciple of Gregor Mendel, 
the Austrian monk, whose studies with 
common garden peas during the middle of 
the past century resulted in what is now 
known as Mendel's Law and is considered 
the fundamentals in modern biol- 
ogy? But let me have him tell it in his 
own words: 

“After having had all these things in 
my mind all these years, whenever I went 
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Reverend Schuster with Calamity Speck 
(English setter) and Cutie (half shep- 
herd, half coyote) 
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A.F. Hochwalt 


Hunting Dogs and Coyote Crosses 


By A. F. Hochwalt 








Pup from the mating of Cutie and 
‘ Calamity Speck 


to a field trial and saw those famous 
setters and pointers run by good cover 
from which we afterward drove out a 
grouse or pheasant, I invariably used to 
wonder if a coyote would have passed these 
chances? As the days went on and some 
of my Chesapeake dog fancier friends more 
and more lamented the lack of that won- 
derful water-shedding coat of those marvel- 
ous days on Chesapeake Bay when the new 
All-American breed performed — such 
prodigious acts in ice and storm; the 
coyote, lying out there in the storms and 
blizzards of the South Dakota hills and 
prairies, kept creeping into my thoughts. 
Finally it became a fixed idea worth while 
to experiment with. A letter from Jacques 
Brook, game keeper at Custer Park in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota, ripened a 
plan of action. Jacques reported that he 
had a chance to raise a female coyote cub, 
which they had just secured, with a Ger- 
man shepherd pup in his keeping, and 
would I recommend that procedure in order 
to determine whether coyote and domestic 
dog would breed? ‘Hurry up Jacques,’ 
I immediately replied, ‘and when you have 
any offspring from that cross I shall send 
you one of the best Chesapeake matrons 
from the Sioux Mission Kennels to be 
mated with a male from that cross. Send 
me a female crossbred and I shall try what 
a cross with one of my setters may result 
in” The mating of the male half coyote- 
shepherd with the Chesapeake proved 
infertile, but the mating of the female 
coyote-shepherd with the setter, Calamity 
Speck, produced three males and two 
females which are now in the keeping of 
Como Park Zoo in St. Paul. 


‘6 EANWHILE correspondence with 


the Biological Department at 
Washington, thanks to the kindness of 
Lisle Morrison in charge of Bureau 


Exhibits and Publications, W. E. Crouch, 
Senior Biologist, J. P. Young, Leader of 
Predatory Animal Control, brought out 
the fact that R. E. Bateman, Leader of 
Predatory Animal Control, of Billings, 
Montana, had been successful in crossing 
coyotes with hounds. This correspondence 
revealed also that crosses with the wolf 








and domestic dog did not turn out as 

much value since the wolf was predomina 

up to the fourth generation which is as 

as Mr. Crouch had carried his experiment 

when working in the Predatory Anin 

Control Bureau in the state of Idaho. 
“But quite different was the report f: 

Mr. Bateman describing crosses attain 

between a coyote and a registered Walker x 

hound, the results being an animal of hig! 

ly developed trailing and scenting instinct 

in addition to being gentle and easi 

taught, even though the tread or foot print 





of such crossbreds were absolute coyot 
tracks. 
“My findings and experiences wit 


‘Cutie,’ the half coyote and half shephe: 
(German police) confirm the impressio. 
gained by Mr. Bateman as to a much mor 
sensitive nose being acquired in such out 
crosses if the breeding and the training a1 
the selection processes are carried on wit 
care and diligence to avoid the worst oi 
the naturally concomitant wild traits | 
reverting to the predomestic instinct. 


have become convinced from my _ surv 
and experimentation that some of our pres- : 
ent-day noseless setters and pointers might : 
well be crossed with such half or quarter | 
coyotes and become better hunting materia! i 
again. Likewise there is a fixed convictior 


in my mind that Chesapeake fanciers wl 
have a little time to spare for scientific ex 
perimentation, might do well to go out an 
catch a young coyote cub and raise it wit 
a Chesapeake pup; let them be brought up 
in constant companionship; let them pla 
together, train them together, work the: 


together and eventually breed them t 
gether. Then watch the result in the 


progeny, both in nose and in coat and 1 
the least, in soft-mouthedness. 

This may sound Utopian, but they will Be 
find out just what I enjoyed in my ow! 4 
Cutie, the half coyote, half police 





yard. 







































Cutie listening to whistle 
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shepherd, had a habit of catching sparrows 
on the wing and pulling them back and 
forth between her front paws until they 
would fly off again and light in a nearby 
shrubbery bush. I have never seen such 
-oft-mouthedness in any kind of a retriever. 
\Vhether this came about because I romped 
vith this animal and taught her to catch 
nd retrieve a rubber ball from the time 
she was quite young, remains to be seen. 
Re that as it may, it certainly proved to be 
great diversion for my friends to see 
Cutie, the half-breed, thus amuse herself 
vith sparrows without killing them. 
“Much more could be written about such 
experiments to be carried on for scientific 
yurposes, but these lines are written prin- 
ipally to bring forth further comments 
nd reports on this problem from those 
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who may have had similar crosses by 
design or accident. 

“Dr. Haas, in charge of the Zoo at Como 
Park in St. Paul, with the full sanction 
and enthusiasm of his superiors of the in- 
stitution, especially George L. Nason, the 
superintendent of parks, will help us to 
carry on this experiment of cross breed- 
ing to determine whether it will be a step 
forward or backward. Louis Knowles, the 
leader of the Biological Bureau of Preda- 
tory Animal Control in South Dakota, has 
given and will continue to give his assist- 
ance in this, perhaps, novel, but I believe 
not unreasonable, way of producing better 
dogs for the future. I hope we may hear 
from other sportsmen who have had some 
experience in that line, for we shall all 
benefit by their revelations.” 


The Dachshund 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


HE dachshund is distinctly an evolu- 

tion of Teutonic origin. While his pop- 

ularity has waned to some extent even 
in his own country, owing to the several 
new breeds that fashion has created, he 
is still a popular dog among the Germans. 
Some years ago there was scarcely a home 
in the “Fatherland” from the Imperial 
palace down to the humblest domicile, 
vhere one or more specimens of the breed 
could not be found. Here in America, he 
became likewise very popular, but in this 
country we knew him more as a dog for 
the bench shows than as a useful and de- 
sirable companion in our gunning expedi- 
tions. 

To those who are unfamiliar with the 
dachshund’s_ sporting proclivities, this 
long-bodied breed was the subject of many 
jokes. He was known as “the dog that 
sold by the yard,” or as the “original 
sausage dog” and by many other phrases 
that emphasized his distinctiveness and in- 
dividuality. Superficially one naturally 
looks upon the “Dachsie” as a comical 
dog, but those who know him well recog- 
nize in him a canine of preeminent use- 
fulness. 

With the exception of a few instances, 

[ have known of few fanciers of the breed 
here in America who really used him for 
the purpose for which nature evidently 
assigned him. Good things are said to 
come in small parcels and that is especially 
true of the dachshund, for, given proper 
training, he will perform duties of various 
sporting breeds all combined into one di- 
minutive package. He possesses a marvel- 
ous nose, great courage and remarkable 
steadiness. When bred from the proper 
working stock his kind will work out the 
coldest scent and once on the-line he will 
vive an abundance of music. Despite his 
short, crooked legs and long body, he’ will 
get over the ground at a pace that is al- 
most unbelievable. 
_ The dachshund will hunt well in packs, 
though this is not his exact vocation; but 
ie can be successfully used on rabbits, on 
loxes or any other vermin that wears a 
furry coat. 

As his name implies, however, he is 
primarily a badger dog. “Dachs,” mean- 
ing badger, and “hund,” dog. Thus it will 
he seen that he was named for his calling. 
During the world war the name so defin- 
tely Teutonic, was changed to the English 
translation and for a time he was desig- 
ated the badger dog, but of late years the 
original nomenclature has been revived 

ce more. 

Vuring the first two decades of the pres- 
“nt century the dachshund was very popu- 
ar in this country and even many years 

ceding that he was held in high es- 


teem by a large following. Few people 
in this country ever used him as a sport- 


ing dog, except those who had known the 


breed in his own country and were famil- 
iar with his real working qualities. It 
was away back in the late seventies that 
Dr. Twadell of Philadelphia, brought 
over a number of dachsies direct from 
Germany to be used in a pack for rabbit 
and hare hunting. Here and there in 
various states he was known for the real 
dog that he actually is. 


ANY years ago I came into personal 
contact with an old German who 
kept a pack of these dogs which were 
trained to perfection in hunting rabbits 





A pair of typical dachshunds of the larger 
type 


and many were the days that those little 
fellows furnished royal sport in this line. 
Their true nose, their persistence, their 
stamina and their gameness were always 
a matter of outstanding comment. The 
legitimate work of the dachshund, how- 
ever, is directed against the badger; in 
locating the den or lair underground; 
worrying his quarry; driving it into its 
innermost earth, and there holding it until 
he and his quarry were dug out. A good 
dachshund will go to earth for his prey 
as readily as any of the terrier varieties 
that are bred and trained specifically for 
the purpose and as a matter of fact, the 
dog’s general conformation fits him well 
for this class of hunting. 

It is no special part of his calling to 
actually come to grips with his quarry, 
though that often happens in the close 
space in which he is obliged to work. In 
this position the badger, with his power- 
ful claws digs with such energy and skill 
that he may rapidly bury himself, and 
necessarily, the dachshund must be pro- 
vided with such apparatus—that is, strong, 
well-boned, short and crooked front legs— 
that will permit him to clear his way and 
keep in touch with his quarry. 


wn 
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In their native land dachshunds are used 
also in hunting the badger above ground 
and | have heard it said that in some in- 
stances they had been used in the same 
manner here in the States, but I have 
never had personal experience in this 
sphere. Such hunting usually takes place 
in the mountainous parts of Germany, es- 
pecially on the lower slopes, where the 
badgers work terrible havoc among the 
growing crops of maize. This class of 
hunting usually takes place in the evening 
when the badgers are out feeding and these 
“varmints” can work terrible havoc among 
the maize if left unmolested. In this lat- 
ter class of hunting, according to my Ger- 
man friend of years ago, the badgers are 
routed out by the dogs and driven up to 
the guns, which are posted between the 
game and their dens. Usually the type of 
dog used for this sport is of coarser, larger 
and heavier build than those that are in- 
tended solely for going to earth or for 
rabbit or hare hunting. Thus many uses 
are to be found for the dachshund; even 
in the water he is quite an adept, for his 
front leg formation and his half-web feet 
fit him well for swimming.~ 


N THIS country the dachshund is known 

principally as a house companion, and 
for this he has few equals and certainly 
no superiors. His close, dense coat, con- 
sisting of hair so short that if rubbed the 
reverse way of the grain it feels like a 
recently clipped horse; his smooth satiny 
finish and his cleanly habits are all mat- 
ters of remark. He is indeed, always the 
perfect gentleman about a home, is easily 
trained and intelligent to a high degree. 
Obedient, unobtrusive, affectionate, but 
sensitive to rebuke or to unkindness, he 
soon becomes a valued member of the 
family if his little weaknesses are not 
abused, for among his traits it should be 
mentioned that he is almost inordinately 
jealous and brooks no strange dogs in the 
domain where he considers himself the 
lord of all. 

As a watch dog he is excellent; quick 
to detect a strange footstep, valiant to de- 
fend the threshold and to challenge with 
deep, musical voice any intruder, but 
quickly recognizing his master’s friends, not 
annoying them with prolonged growling and 
snarling as many of the terrier varieties 
do when a stranger is admitted. Properly 
brought up, he is likewise a perfectly safe 
and interesting companion for children, 
for the dachsie soon learns to romp with 
them even though at times the play be- 
comes rough and tumble. 

It is scarcely necessary to go into the 
early history of the dachshund; indeed, as 
is the case with practically all others of 
the old breeds, most of this consists of 
tradition and hearsay. Quite likely he 
is a manufactured breed from a larger type 
gf hound crossed with some variety of 
terrier in the endeavor to produce a dog 
that would prove desirable in the pursuit 
and extermination of the badger, which if 
entirely unchecked, was capable of seri- 
ously interfering with the cultivation of 
the land. In his diminutive anatomy he 
combines the characteristics of the hound 
as well as the terrier and these attributes 
are as much in evidence today as in 
that period when his history was still 
young. 

The colors are varied. Black, tan, red, 
yellowish red and so on in the solid colors 
and then there are the two-colored va- 
rieties, and the spotted ones, the latter with 
a ground of deep silver gray, or white, 
with irregular spots of dark gray, brown, 
yellowish red or black. For his size the 
dog possesses a wealth of bone in the es- 
sential parts. In short, he is built for 
service. ’ 

The height at shoulder varies according 
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to accepted standards, from 7% inches to 
8% inches. The weight of the dachshund 
is divided into three classes when gauged 
by bench show standards ranging from 
15% pounds for the smallest females to 
22 pounds for the larger dogs. Over that 
weight all males as well as females come 
under the classification of 22 pounds and 
over. 

With his wonderful powers of scent, his 
long, pendulous ears and, for his size, his 
enormous bone, the dachshund gives every 
indication that much of his early ancestry 
can be traced to the hounds that hunt by 
scent, but whatever his origin, he is mu/- 
tum in parvo. 


Style and Character in 
Irish Setters 
7 DITOR Outdoor Life: In this day of 


supposed decay in the Irish setter much 
has been said and written about the lack of 
character of this breed, on point. I believe 
all will agree with me that the photo with 
this letter shows that this particular Irish 
setter has marked character on point. He 
has been a prominent winner in British 
trials, his formidable array of wins having 
been acquired all in one week, but the 
significant feature is that the competition 
was made up of pointers and English set- 
ters as well as Irish. Even though their 
ideals are different over there, it cannot be 
denied that this is a very commendable 
showing for any one dog to make. 

Field Trial Champion Cymwran Barb- 
ery, the dog depicted in the illustration, 
belongs to Mrs. Bernard Yeoward, of 
Tarporley, Cheshire, England. She de- 
serves considerable credit for what she 
has done for the Irish setter in the old 
country. She has attempted to develop the 
breed primarily as a hunting dog, but at 
the same time she has not lost sight of the 
fact that the dog may be beautiful as well 
as an excellent hunting companion. Not 
only has she won international field trial 
stakes but she has also the added honor of 
having one of her dogs best Irish setter 
at the 1931 Crystal Palace show in London. 
This is an achievement of which, I believe, 
she may well be proud, and an honor which 
only a few may attain. The winnings of 
Cymwran Barbery were all made last July 
and are as follows: Ruabon trials, first 


** 
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(with Jasper) brace stakes; first novice, 
fourteen starters; fourth, open, sixteen 
starters. International trials, first Inter- 
national stake, fourteen starters; special 
prize for being best natural backer and 
special for dog requiring least handling. 
First, Grand All-Age Stake for setters 
and pointers, fourteen starters; first, All- 
Age Stake for Irish setters, nine 
starters. 

I have recently purchased an Irish setter 
bitch from Mrs. Yeoward and am leaving 
it in England to be bred to Rhu Gorse, the 
sire of the dog in the picture and then to be 
shipped to this country. Barring unfore- 
seen accidents I am hoping to develop 
some of this strain in this country. 

SHERMAN M. Burns, M. D. 

N. 


Queries 


To Steady Your Dog 

Editor:—I own an Irish setter eighteen months 
old. She started to hunt last fall and was left to 
her own devices most of the time. She hunts 
well, finds plenty of birds and minds well until 
she gets among birds, then we can’t manage her. 
She rarely ever comes to a point; instead, rushes 
in, flushes and chases as far as she can see them. 
What we should like to know is how we can 
slow up and make her hold her points. She has 
a good nose, but it seems to be her idea to rush 
them out before we can get close enough to her 
to control her.—J. E. P., N. Y. 


Answer:—-You are to be congratulated that 
your Irish setter hunts and finds birds. The fact 
that she flushes them is merely excess of energy 
not brought under subjugation. Usually a dog is 
“yard broken’? when quite young to stop at com- 
mand, to drop and all the other little accom- 
plishments that come under this head, but even at 
the age of your dog it is a comparatively easy 
matter to teach her steadiness on point. Pro- 
cure a thirty-foot window cord and attach 
this to her collar. Sometimes it is necessary to 
use the force collar when the dog is particularly 
headstrong. Work the dog, with this cord at- 
tached, in places that you know birds are to be 
found and keep a tight hold on the end of the 
line. The moment she shows signs of game pull 
her up sharply and give the command, “Steady!” 

It is not likely she will heed this, but rush in. 
The moment she moves, give the command once 
more and bowl her over. Keep this up for a 
few times and she will soon learn to stop at the 
scent of game. Her range may likewise be regu- 
lated by the cord by never allowing her to go 
beyond its limit without a command which should 
be some other word than the one you use when 
she is on game. 


sash 
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Irish setter, Champion Cymwran Barberry, international field trial winner 


For full instructions as to how 
lessons it might be 
of “The Working Dog and His 
“Twentieth Century Bird Dog Training 
Shelley. Either of these books may be obt 
through this department.—A. F. H. 


to apply 
procure a 
Education 


advisable to 


Rabbit Chasing 
Editor:—My setter bitch, age three years 
acquired the habit of chasing rabbits. She 
point them as stanchly as birds and then 
them out of my sight, giving tongue. I 
almost disgusted. What shall I do to 
the habit?—B. J. J., Ky. 


over 


Answer:—Chasing rabbits or 

furred game is a dog’s natural 
there comes a time in a bird dog’s 
he must be broken of it. Rabbits 
of the bird life 
more drastic measures may be employed 
when the training pertains to The 

est way to break the dog of chasing rabbits 
kill one the moment it ahead of the 
The chances are your pupil will 
excited over the feat. He may rush 
and begin tearing it up, or he may bring 
to his master. In any event 
once, fasten the check cord to the dog’s 

bring him in close and with the rabbit and 
in one hand administer a 
thrashing, keeping 
lash is being applied dangle the rabbit | 
him and reprimand him in whatever words 
seem desirable as, ‘“‘What have done!”’ 
shorter, sharper reprimand such as “Hi! 
Hi!” The dog will credit the pain admir 

by the whip to the rabbit and he will soor 

to keep away from such creatures. One or 
lessons will generally suffice, but the 
is great when a rabbit jumps up before hin 
he may be tempted to chase or even 
bunny, but the warning cry of “Hi! Hi! 

will generally stop him before he goes far 
he will by those very words remember his 

experience. It is scarcely necessary 

iterate that the trainer must at all times kee 
temper.—A. F. H. 
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A Unique Experience 
Editor:—Many years ago, while 
in southeast Alabama, I made the 
servation: A hound I was following in the 
patiently working out a trail 
would take leaves hanging from bushes int 
mouth, moisten them, carefully smell them 
then give tongue. Being a small hound 
would rear on her hind legs at times to 
some of the higher leaves. The deer was jun 
Have you observed this trait in dogs? I 
thank you to publish this letter and if any 
of Ovtpoor LiFe verify my 
I should be glad to have them state so tl 
the Dog Department.—W’. H. B., Ala. 


hunting 


was cold 


ers can obsery 


such 
persor 


Answer:—We confess 
perience has never come 


We shall 


others on this unique episo 


fr ankly , 
under our 
welcome comments 


le.—A. F. H. 


servation. 


Regulating Range 


Editor:—I have a about three year 
which is O. K. in every way except that he 
too far ahead of the gun. How 


breaking of this habit?—G. E 


Answer:—You evidently want a 
be of service to you in hunting 
Most every trainer of field trial dogs would 
you this wide-ranging setter, for that is one 
desirable natural qualities. However, if 
wish to train him to suit your purposes and 
within gun shot distance (and I 
hunt afoot) then secure a check cord of 
thirty or forty yards in length, attach one 
of this to his collar, the other tie about 
and let him hunt in this manner 
ordinary window sash cord makes an exce 
thing for this purpose. As 
away he will naturally come to the end of th 
and the moment he does, he will be halted, ! 
the same time give the command, “Close.”’ 
will attempt to go farther a number of t 
perhaps it may take you several weeks to 
him understand, but in the end he will 
that when he comes to the limit of his lit 
must stop and that the word “Close” is a 
mand that he must obey. After weeks ot 
kind of practice he will hunt within the 
scribed distance without the cord. Frequ 
one encounters dogs that the ordinary collar 
check cord fail to stop. In this event it is w« 
use the force collar, but ordinarily this wil 
be necessary.—A. F. H. 
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| Health | 


of your Dog 
toate te by? 
AA.Hermann.DV5. 


Distemper Tick 
My year-old Irish Setter which re- 
vered from distemper has a rhythmic 
f the side of his head involving the 
id and ear. This continues even during 
dds. Advise treatment.—G. W. J., Nev. 


This malady frequently follows dis- 

1 if it does respond to treatment at all 
slow to respond Some patients con 
twitch throughout life. It is evidently 
nful though unsightly. Give 10 drops 
romide of gold with arsenic two times 
two weeks, rest two weeks and repeat. 
olution in medicinal doses is also 
led Parathyroid extract tablets in 
doses two times daily may be bene- 


i Ye 


Age for Siring 


Question I have a nine-month-old male setter 


to know if he is old enough to sire 
cause him to hunt or work less! 
Til. 


Answer Your dog is old enough now to sire 
This will put new ideas into his head 
int him with new smells so if you 
t all plan to stud him regularly or his 
passions may cause him to wander 
he hunting trail after other scents and 
A. A. H. 


Running Sore 
My collie dog has a running sore 
ve It heals temporarily then bursts 
Can you advise treatment?—R. D., 


The fistula is draining from an ulcer- 
sterior molar tooth in the upper jaw or 
eign hody which may be a splintered, 


1 fragment of bone or a wild grass seed | 


has crept into the frontal sinus. If 
liseased teeth it will heal promptly and 
healed as soon as the tooth and roots are 


removed. Swab the cavity thoroughly | 


ourth day with a 5 per cent solution of 
itrate in syrup of acacia. Avoid injury 
eball.—A. A. H. 


Tumor : 
Questior My thirteen-year-old poodle dog has 
t swelling on her side near the foreleg. It 
ing steadily larger. She is small and fat. 
idvise treatment.—E. B. P., Fla. 


swer The swelling is probably a tumor: 
and may be composed principally of 

sue, though many such tumors on aged 
ntain carcinomatous tissues. This is es- 
mmon in tumors extending along the 
flands. They may be removed by skill- 
rgery but frequently return and grow in 
le form. Internal medicines and _ local 
ions are valueless. The massage of ap- 
might stimulate the more rapid growth 
tumor. Thin her down a bit and let her 
s be as comfortable as possible—A. A. H. 


Breeding and Puppies 

If a purebred bitch is bred to a 
and produces a litter of pups, will a 
tter, whose sire is a purebred, possess 


mongrel strain?—O. K. N., Colo. 


A purebred matron may be mated to 
tour mongrels at one or more menstrua- 
and give birth to one or more puppies 

in the one litter or litters and then 

ited at the next menstruation period to 
1 sire of the same breed and the puppies 
ibsolutely purebred puppies; and if both 
and dam are registered in the American 
Club Stud Book a registerable pedigree 
en with each puppy and no questions 

be raised regarding previous matings. 
mpletion of the gestation period the 
pletely empties itself of all foetuses 
contents and although popular opinion 


ndemned many valuable matrons need- | 
ove facts are incontestable.—A. A. H. | 
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“instead of merely stupefying them 


PULVEX your dog orcat with this new-type flea 
powder and no fleas or lice will ever revive. Ree 
infestation will be prevented for days. Non-irri- 
tating. Safe evenif swallowed. Protect your dog 
against the torments of fleas, the tapeworm trous 
bles they cause, with Pulvex. At drug stores, pet 
shops 50c, or from William Cooper & Nephews, 
Inc., Dept. C-173, 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, IIL 











| HERMOSA KENNELS 
| AUGUST PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 
Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, 
Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
Pekingese. 


Purebred Unpedigreed St. Bernards Th Bi d D — l 
| 1r ogs rFalace 
DR. A. A. HERMANN pls. 8. convenient and g's it is one of the 


most highly praised possessions of the American Sports- 








Veterinarian men’s equipment, Clamps ri gidly on the running-board of 
|B di H D any car, and is yo 80 th t does not touch the body. 
oarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs Price $12.50 for the 1-dog size and $15.00 for the 
] 2-dog size. Suitable for large pointers or setters as well as 
The best for less othe . bre eds, and le adjustabie bo St all cars. Alsoa De Laxe 
trunk rack mode ce I 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal M/d. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 








DENVER, COLORADO | Golden City, Missouri 





White Collie Pups | 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 
Comrade FarmKennels 
Galion, Ohio 


WIRE HAIRED PUPPIES 





“Oh, for some Sxir-Frea! 
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by Prize Winners, sired by m i : — 
CH. EDEN ARISTOCRAT Dust his sont with Ship-iiea Powder, 
Strong, healthy, playful. Best PAL and regular size 25c. New, large, extra 
CHILD DOG. Very reasonable. Guarantee value can, 50c. 
safe delivery. General Crack at Stud, $25. Write for your copy of the famous 


Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. Sergeant’s Dog Book. It’s Free! 
BF aA POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 


" “4° . 2050 WwW. B d St., Rich d, Va. 
Dent's Condition Pills roa ichmon 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 9 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange er ean *% 
and general debility. You will notice the 


difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. __ NEWBURGH. N.Y. SKIP-FLEA SOAP and 
= SKIP-FLEA POWDER 


| Dr. Little’s Dog Book! —— eeu 


GEORGE W. LITTLE, D. V. M. Mention Coteus Life when 


A. A. Hermann, D. V. M., editor of our w iting to Adv ertisers | 
Health of Your Dog column, says: ‘“‘I can pape We On ) 
recommend this book unreservedly to the 


are ee Pa», KILLS FLEAS 


Chapters on care, diet, diseases, first aid, 
training, breeding, etc. 
Pub. 1924, reprinted 1929, i Fleas torment your dog and 
345 p., illus. Postpaid, $4. waste his vitality, making 
ma to serious disease 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP “Dawtietaatien. 
Mount Morris, Ill. der, containing the pure, 
non-poisonous powdered 
eet = secticide recommended ty 
: the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, kills fleas and lice on 
| | dogs, cats and other animals almost a 
| Glever’s Kennel and Flea Soap kills fleas and and 
promotes healing of sores. Remember, there is a de- 
pendable Glover Animal Medicine for all common 
| dog ailments. Write for Glover’s Famous Dos 
| Book or our cossesnnemets s advice— it’s FR' 
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REPTILES of the WORLD 
By Raymond Ditmars 
$4.00 Postpaid 





This book is of interest to everyone whether amateur | H_ CLAY GLOVER CO.. Inc.. Box 3.119 a 
or professional. Illustrated by almost 200 photographs 

taken by the author. There are chapters devoted to 

turtles and tortoises; crocodiles and alligators; lizards 

and snakes. | 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP IMPERIAL 


111 East Hitt Street Mount Morris, Ill | AN | MA L AY | E D | és | a 5 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application 
No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 


of small accounts in this department. 
ing date of issue. 








Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preced 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with 




















vour advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America 
vou will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. Address all orders to Mount Morris, Illinois. 
Birds pa perce Kennel . Kennel 
COON, OPOSSUM, MINK, skunk, fox, and rabbit | YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the fir 
ABBITS hounds thoroughly trained, shipped for free trial, also puppies of the following popular breeds most reasor 
pups and young started hounds. Write for full descrip able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terrier 
FOR US Ken- Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Peking: 


CHINCHILLAS @& NEW ZEALIND WHITES 
We ou wee You Raise — Highest 
Paid — Established 19 years. 
‘ye a book, catalog and Fur 
Farming Magezine, also Monthly 
Market Bulletin showing prices 
we pay. All for cents. 
pind 5 a sebbterios, address one 


STAHL’S OUTDOOR R ENTERPRISE By 2 -td 
_Dept. 1350, NEW CITY, N.Y. or HOLMES PARK, MISSOURI 


Bob White Quail 


Absolutely Pure Native Virginia Birds 
All hatched and raised in captivity. 
Our record bird laid 142 eggs, season 1931 


WHITE OAK QUAIL FARM, 
W. B. Coleman, _ Dept. 101, Route 7, _ Richmond, Va. 


MAKE MONEY 






















Raise Rex for us. We pay up to $12.00 
each for all you raise. Send 25c for full 
information and contract that explains 


everything. 


THE EASTERN RABBITRY 























New Freedom, Pa. R. No. 1, Box K. 
KOOKING ORDERS for Mongolian and Chinese Ring 

neck pheasants Finest stock at depression prices. Not 
a dissatisfied customer. Try us before you buy. Cald- 
well _& ¢ Gregory Amory, Miss 
WILD GEESE, Canadas, Hutchins, Blue, Snow, White 

Fronted bought and sold. Will buy or trade for 
Whistling Swan, female, Blue Goose Farm, Sioux 
City, lowa = 8-2 
FERRETS males $2.00, females $2.50, pair $4.00 


Special ratters ard bred females $4.00 C. Oo. D In 
structions Free H. Almendinger, Rocky Ridge, Ohio. 
8-3 





OWNER SACRIFICING mink, beaver ranch, river north- 








ern Wisconsin Animals, electric refrigeration, ma 
hinery, _ buildings. | ete Winter, Earl wi isconsin 
YU KON MINK LITERATURE Youngsters at right 
prices Also Muskrats, Fitch, Skunk, et Lalar’ 3 
Yukon Mink Farm, Austin, Minn 7-2 
FOR SALE—Minks, squirrels, raccoons, foxes, ferrets, 
muskrats, skunks, wolf pups, opossum LB. Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn = Ss 
SQUIRRELS—Gray, Black, Fox, Parti “Colored, Flying; 





for pets, parks Wildwoods Fur Farms, Woodville, 
Texas ——= 7 a 
FIFTEEN MALE ( COONS. extra large and dark, for 
dog training, $10.00 each F..Klett, La Valle, Wis 
6-3 
FOR SALE—Young black raccoons, $35.00 per pair 
Clarence Burkepile, Route 4. Mt Vernon, Oh io. 
BRED FEMALE FERRETS $4.00 each C. O. D. Males 
_ $2.00. H. Almendinger, Rocky Ridge, Ohio 6-3 
RABBITS, QUALITY NEW ZEAL _ whites only 
Adirondack Rabbitry, Carthage, N 5-7 


QUAIL EGGS, Virginia 
R. Bacon, Renbridge. 


Bob White, $5.00 per doz. J. 


Kennels 











OORANG AIREDALE and Cocker 

puppies from best and oldest 
Prices $20.00 to $35.00 each 
faction guaranteed. LaRue 


SPRINGER SPANIELS, 


Spaniel 
strains in 
Safe delivery 
Kennels, LaRue, 


pedigreed 
the world 
and satis- 
Ohio. 





workers and winners, trained 

dogs, broods, and six wonderful litters of pups, quality 
stock priced right. Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa. 
Washington. 7-6 


GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver. Colo. tf 
GREYHOUND REGISTERED DOGS and pups. The 
kind you beat the other fellow with. Breeding tells 
Stocking, 904 Hennepin. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers 











Wire heteed 








fox terriers Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
ruards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo. Ind tf 
FOR SALE—St Bernard puppies, large, beautiful 
registered. Children’s companion and cuard, Herbert 
Hoban, Jr.. Waldron, Ind 
FOR ~ = a puppies, Strongheart bloodlines 
Shipped Cc, D. on approval Thomas Dailey 
Hannaford, N ‘ 7-6 








tion and literature showing pictures and_ breeding. 
tucky Coonhound Kennel, B-18, Kevil, Ky “ 
SPRINGER SPANIELS: Puppies and youngsters. Du- 

al-Champion Flint of Avandale, Champion Springbok 
of Ware and Champion Horsford Hetman blood lines 
Reasonable prices for quality stock Brushwood Ken- 
nels, Box 55, Route 8, Charlotte, N. ¢ eae 
$40.00 BUYS THOROUGHLY TRAINED four year old 

female coonhound also good brood bitch redbone and 
bluetick breed, fifteen days trial with money back guar- 
antee. Tony Dalton, Hazel, Ky i 
SALE OR TRADE—NSpringer spaniels very well bred 

Eligible to registration. Sell or trade for good grade 




















rifle, shotgun or revolver Irvin Andersen, 430 Hop- 
kins St., Kalamazoo, Michigan t 
$15.00 BUYS NICELY STARTED two year old male 
coonhound, treeing good, help tree several coons and 
opossums last season, redbone and bluetick breed. Rob- 
ert Lewis, Hazel, Ky 7 
BEAUTIFUL PUPPIES, pointers and = setters best 
breeding, Carolina Frank, Doughboy, Eugene M. and 
Nugym, ten weeks, registered, pictures. $15. Joe Moss, 


Lewisburg, Tenn. 











REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER youngsters that will 
hunt this fall, bred and raised right, proven strains 
Several trained dogs. Thomas H. Pratt, Kingsport, 

Tenn 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS, curly coated, rat-tails. 
Registered stock, working strains. Puppies, young- 
sters, trained degs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 
AIREDALES—Choice, Pedigreed puppies from workd’s 


best bloodlines Safe delivery, satisfaction guaranteed. 


Lawrence Gartner, — Lexing ton, Ohio 

PEDIGREED IRISH WATER Spaniel pi pups Curly- 
coated Rat-tailed. $15, $10 Gail Kreymwborg, At- 

kinson, Nebr. 

50 WELL BROKE Beagles and rabbit dozs; also good 
started young dogs R. Foller, 549 E. King St 

York, Pa 8-3 








FINEST CHESAPEAKES—females <—pedigreed— months 











old—outstanding duck dogs Dr. Henry Blank, Den- 
ver, Colo 
FOR SALE—two Springer Spaniel dogs, one bitch, all 
one workers land or water. John Stewart, Minot 
N. D 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS, curly coated, rat tails, 
ae on $5.00, females $3.50. Vilas Puso, Mondovi, 
8 
WELL TRAINED HOUNDS, young hounds and puppies. 
Shipman, Burket, Ind. 


ONLY $1.50 





a) wht JuBy 





HE outstanding book on the gen- 

eral training of the dog. The third 
edition, published in 1932, contains 121 
pages and many illustrations. 

No dog owner should be without 
this book. Contains chapters on gun- 
shyness, trailing, and retrieving, but the 
greater part of the book is devoted to 
the training every dog should have— 
housebreaking, obedience, jumping, 
fetching and finding, tricks, behavior 
in the home, street and auto, etc., etc. 

Discusses the psychology of thé dog's 
mind, and the principles of dog train- 
ing. 

Help develop your 
pet’s mental abilities 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK 
SHOP 


Mount Morris, Ill. 




















Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Sat 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fif 











Fifth, Denver, Colo tf 
GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS All-ar 
gun dogs for field, wood or water Points, tr 
trees, retrieves Affectionate, intelligent, watchful 
panions World’s largest, exclusive breeder Import 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons scientifically br 
Puppies $40.00 and up. Dr. Charles Thornton, M 
soula, Montana. 8-4 
OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for 


sale high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink hound 


fox, wolf and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds, beagle 
hounds, youngsters started on game. Also pointers and 
setters. All dogs shipped for trial. [Illustrated cata- 


logue 10c. 12-tf 


SPRINGER PUPPIES 
ers and sisters to 





offered here are 
5 puppies that have 


younger brot 
won before ter 











gg old, 3 point show, 4 reserve winners, nineteer 
4 seconds. 8 trophies. Where quality count 

Robt: Elliott, Calexico, Calif. 

FOR SALE—Choice Springer Span iel puppies, sired | 
“Errand Boy of Avondale.’”’ Registered under th 

new A. K. C. litter registration "rule Guarantee 

Yellowstone Kennels, Miles City, Mont 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS, curly coated rattails 
Chesapeake Bays, registered stock Puppies, your 

sters and trained dogs, fine on pheasants and duck 

Minnesota Kennels, Rush City, Minn 





GOSSETTS OLD FASHIONED longeared black and tar 


bugle voiced American Hounds. Trained hounds, bre 
bitches, puppies Descriptive illustrated catalog 10 
Hermosa Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio f 





or size, t 
Ship « 
Singlet 


FOR SALE—trained rabbit hounds, any age 
$12.50, female $10.00, or $20.00 a pair 
10 days trial, money back guarantee Cc 

Pryorsburg, Ky. 









































SPRINGER SPANIELS the ideal dog for pheasant 
and rabbits, loyal companions, beautiful and inte 
gent Youngsters priced to sell. Fred Sheckler, G 
ion, Ohio 
EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 
puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fift! 
Denver. Colo. if 
SPRINGER SPANIELS. IDEAL PHEASANT DOGS 
Farm raised puppies. Reasonable Pryor & Dosdale 
Red Wing, Minn. 7 
100 BEAGLE and RABBIT HOUNDS, broke, one : 
old_ dogs started. John Grenewalt, 873 East Po 
St.. York, Pa. 
SMITH BASSETHOUND KENNELS, Spring Vall 
Ohio. Illustrated descriptive folder, price list 1 
GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Reuasonal 
Tanand Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo 6-( 
WATER SPANIELS. Cocker Irish cross, black, bro 
__ $15.00 Charles Gallagher, Spencer, lowa 8-2 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL pups, $15 B 
dogs. 501 Rockwood, Dallas, ‘Texas Sept 
FOR SALE: Wonderful litter Labrador Retriever pup 
Gus Bertsch, Glasgow, Montana 7 
TWO REAL COONHOUND pups. Walter Southar 
Route 1, Wilmington, Delaware 
BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, broken trial pup 
M Baublitz, Seven Valleys. Pa 
BEAGLE PUPS, males $8.50, females $7.50. Floyd 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio 





Pictures, Postcards, PI Photos 


PHOTOGRAPHS °c:mc” 





GAME 
50 cents each postpaid 


Brown bears, Black bears, Polar bears, cubs. 
Bull moose, Cow moose, calves. Caribou, Rein- 
deer, Elk, Deer, Fawns, Antelope, Mountain 
sheep, goats, Cougar, cubs, Musk ox, Buffalo, 
Jauga, Wolf, Coyote, Otter, Marmot, Porcupine, 
Opossum, Beaver, Fox, Hare, Sea-elephant 
Walrus, Seals, Alligator, young Turtle. Os- 
triches, Eagles, young, Osprey, Blue Grouse, 
Ptarmigan, Chinese Pheasants, Ducks, Jays, 
Owls, California Quail, Gulls, Leaping Salmon, 
Western Scenery, Mountains, Big Trees, Glac- 
ciers, Ice-caves, Eskimos, Totem poles. Al! 
genuine contact photographs, 5x7, 50 cents 
each; 8x10 enlargements, $1.00 each, postpaid 


H. L. DILLAWAY 


2617 Boylston Ave. North, Seattle, Wash. 











ARTISTIC, 





UNIQUE, COLORFUL, superb men, be 


tiful, vivacious women of Tahiti—Tropical South 54 
Islands—Garden of Eden—‘‘Where clothing’s super’ 
ous.”” Set 12; 5x7—Album style, $1.00, postpa 
(Sent sealed). W-S Laboratory, ((mport.) Coeur 
Alene, Idaho. 
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Arms 





SPORTING RIFLES 


neluding the Dubiel .276 and .280 
Magnum. Target rifles in .22 and 30/06 caliber, 
leo super-accurate match barrels in these calibers 


walnut stocks, and best nickel steel used. 


First class workmanship and accuracy guaran teed. 


DUBIEL ARMS CO. - 





BOND 










Bullet Sizer and 
Lubricator 








Loading Tools, Moulds, 
Powder Measures, Scales, 
Bullets, Primers & Cases. 
Send 10c for latest Cata- 
logue on hand loading. 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


815 W.Sth St Wilmington, Del. 


PACIFIC RECEIVER SIGHT | 


For Lever 
Action 


Rifles 


Fits practically every 
lever action rifle. Prices 
$3 and $6, postpaid or 
cS as 


<4 Front and Rear Sight 
To Fit Every Rifle 


NOSKE ahd ZEISS SCOPES and MOUNTS $40 up 
RELOADING TOOLS AND RELOADINGSUPPLIES 
Send for Catalog 7-B; send 2c for postage 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 














The New Iver Johnson Sealed 8 .22 
supennees re Revolver 


$1315 












Extra heavy 
frame, 6-inch bar- 
rel with De-Flex 
rib and partridge rear 


sight. Blued finish, 

cored trigger. Checked walnut hi-hold 
target grips. 8% shots, countersunk 
hambers and extractors. Shoots regular 


or hi-speed .22 short, long, long rifle 

cartridges. Shells are automatically 

Weight 24 ounces. 
aelivery 

Price each...... 

Leather holster........ ani 
$2 deposit on Si: 

W. JOSEPH O’CONNOR—Sportsmen’s Equipment, 

Baker, Oregon 


LEANAWICK 


N IL i. “creeping” oil.specially 
GU O developed by experts for 
modern firearms. Cleans andlubricates. Easy 


touse. Guaranteed gun protection. Convince 
yourself. Send 2c stamp for generous sample 


ejected 
Carried in stock for immediate 
























andlearn about our Special Combination Offer. 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 

424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 

**Pacific’ Sights, Reloading Tools, Supplies 















For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight line seleading tools, 
et moulds, s ing dies, cup forming dies, sh 
cast bullets. an repairs, remodeling, and T= 


t e 
‘cane, 
xhts fitted. Let us know your wants. 
YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St.. Erie. Pa. 











NNLICHER-SCHOENAUER & WALTHER RIFLES; 
“teyr & Belgian Shotguns; Luger, Walther and Big 
er Automatics. Sequoia Gun Bluer, $2.00. Catalog 
ae importing Co., 25 Spear St., San Francisco, 





‘ 


(REL! S: 30 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 45 auto Colt $2.00; 
Long Luger barrels, arms, ammunition list free 
IFICARMS, Box 427, San Francisco, California. 

June °33 


IFLE_TELESCOPE poosattons. selling out. F. Decker, 
George St., Chicago, II! 5-5 








SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE | 


Imported 


ARDMORE, OKLAHOMA 


John Dubiel and Eric Johnson, Proprietors 





A sample copy of The 





GUN LOVEKS, ATTENTION! 


American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to cover costs, This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 


and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms. Its staff of experts will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 





under no obligation in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 12-tf 
WINCHE STE R F. ARGAINS—AIll brand new takedowns 











Model 52-32/2 44/40 half, 38/40 full magazine 
24” bbls. $19.85. Model 94-25/35 full, 32/40 half 
magazine, 26” bbl. $21.95. Latest Model 55, light- 
weight half magazine, nickel steel] 24” bbl., 25/35 
$24.95, and .32 W. S. $26.95 Shipped C. O. D. exam- 
ination for $5.00 M. O For cash in full jointed rod 
free. Baker & Kimball, 38 South St., Boston tf 
REISING BEARCAT .22 bolt action repeating rifle 

$11.10 new, the finest bolt action .22 rifle ever offered 
for the money. 16 shots L. R. Handles high speed as 
well as regular cartridges Every rifle unconditionally 
guaranteed Can also do repairing and supply parts for 
the Reising .22 Auto Pistol, W. A. Smethurst, Room 
201 Brown Bidg., Waterbury, Conn 
FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL PADS $1.00 pos tpaid 

complete with serews for attaching You save $2.25 
Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Incor Mfg 
Co Terminal Bldg., Youngs town Ohio 
OVERSTOCKED, 30-06 cartridges $2.00 "the 100, 30-06 

expanding $2.50 the 100, 30-06 boat-tail $3.00 the 
100, Krag $3.50 the 100, 303 British $2.50 the 100 
38 Automatic $2.00 the 100, 45 Automatic $2.50 the 
100 D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, K 












3-bbl 


NOW IS THE TIME to buy that gun you have 

always wanted We are closing out our sample guns 
at bargain prices. Send stamp for list. Baker & Kim- 
ball, 38 South St., Boston, Mass. tf 





RIFLEMEN—A ‘“‘Wizard’’ computation dial —_ shoot - 





ing problems easily. Photostat of dial faces elet and 
instructions, 75 cents (M.O.) Harry F. Geist, "he 302, 
Oak Park, Ill 
NICKEL STEEL—7 mm. sporting barrels fitted to 


Springfield or Mauser actions 20 to 40 inch length 




















$20.00. W A. Sukalle, Gunsmith, Tucson, Ariz 8-3 

GUNSTOCK BLANKS! PLAIN $1; faney $2.50; extras 
$5.  Sporters $1.50, $3.50, and $6 Cc. T. Harner 

1600 Broadway, Springfield, Ohio 7-2 

BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks, $1 up 
Stamp brings price list. Any thickness John Park- 

hill, Rochester, Minn 

SPRINGFIELDS, ENFIELDS, yemods led «and re- 
stocked. Scope and iron sights. J. F. Morris, Upper 

8 ndus ky, 7, Ohio, 

GUNSMITHING, stocking, bluing. Antiques restored. 
Prices rea asonable Bailey, Lisbon, N. H -7 

REGULATION targets, cardboard, $1.50 thousand 
Echo Printing Company, Shickshinny, Pa. 


Antique Firearms 


ANTIQU E FIREARMS, swords, daggers, sks, Indian 
relics, curios. Lists free. Nagy, ‘R “South 18th 
Street. Philadelphia 








Archery Eeuloment 
BEST ARCHERY BOWS. 


from the heart of the yew country 
W. I. King Woodworking Shop 
1958 Onyx St. 





Eugene, Ore. 











TOOL FOR FEATHERING arrows $1.50. Flemish bow 
string 50c. Matched cedar arrows $2.50 doz Arrow 
points 25 for 40c. Satisfaction guaranteed H. Wayte, 
919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ARCHERY TACKLE from the Ozarks where raw ma- 
terial is plentiful and woodcrafters exceptional. Cata 
log C-4 free. Outdoor Amusement Company, Clinton, 
Missouri. Aug 33 
BEST LEMONWOOD BOWS—$7.00 Guaranteed ‘firs t 
class materials and workmanship. Why pay more? 
Charles Eagle River, Wis 7-6 


Hebard, 


CAMP COOKERY, By Horace Kephart 


No camper can afford 
to be without this valu- 
able little book. Tells 
what to take, how 
much to take, and 
above all how to use it. 
Also xzives information 
on skinning, dressing 
and keeping such fish 
and game as the camp 
cook will need. $1.00 
Postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


BOOK SHOP 
Mount Morris, fil. 
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Fishing Tackle 








BAUER’S LUCKY 7-11 FLIES 


I have in stock for IMMEDIATE DE- 
*s Lucky 7-11 Flies”: 
follows—RINGED SPINNER 
FLIES, DIVIDED WING COM- 
BINATION WET AND DRY 
FLIES, DIVIDED WING DRY 
FLY, with upright paired wings, and 
double hackle, in the following 20 patterns 
Coachman, Brown Hackle Peacock, Black 
Upright, Cahill, Cowdung, Gray Hackle 
Peacock. Grey Hackle Red, Grey Hackle_ Yellow, 
Grizzly’ King, Governor, Mermon Girl, McGinty, 
Mosquito, Parma Belle, Professor, Red Ant, White 
Miller, Queen of Waters, Black Ant. 
RINGED SPINNER FLIES—4, 6, 8, 10 hooks, 
per dozen postpaid 
DIVIDED WING COMBINATION ‘WET “AND 
DRY FLY, 6-8-10-12 turn down eyed sneck 
hook with gut snell, per dozen postpaid. npnetins 
DIVIDED WING DRY FLY, 10-12-14. turn 
down eyed sneck hook without snell, per dozen, M+ 9 00 


postpaid ..... enceeees 
The Above Flies will ‘be ‘Sent ‘Postpaid ¢ or C. O. D. 
first 


The above flies are guaranteed to be of the 
quality, true to patterns and fresh stock, if not, 
return them and your money will be refunded. ALL 
square deal, Write your order on a post- 
card and send it in today 
W. Joseph O’Connor—Sportsmen’s Equip.—Baker, Ore. 













—Royal 
Gnat, Blue 


$1.20 


$1.40 


ask 13 a 











Free New Patented Fly Rod Lure 


where all other lures fail 
To introduce our new patented 


fly rod lure we are giving 
away 10,000 free. If you will 
send us the pame and ad- 


dress of at least one of your leading local sporting goods 
dealers, and inclose a dime to cover postage and handling, 
we will send you a sample pronto. Positively only one 
to each person answering ad. Schnell Bait Company, 
Main & Charles Streets, Kankakee, Illinois. 









KNOWLE 
AUTomatic STRIKER 


Automatically hooks the fish the instant he 
strikes. Catches more 
big fish, Greatest 
casting and trolling 
spoon made. 


L h: 24. 3 
Price each AGc 4 be 68. 8 5c 


Finishes: 





1% t ido 


S. E. Knowles Cox ‘Mies Flor, 77 liowerd St Sen Frncio 














SPORTSMEN! 
Use Old Indian 


CATCH FISH WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 
Guide Calendar giving best fishing 
days in 1932 Prepare your own baits. ‘Ten sure catch 
Channel, Bluecat, and Bullhead bait recipes. Fifteen 
never-fail Carp, Buffalo, Sheephead and Sucker bait re- 
cipes Fifteen other best baits and recipes ever dis- 
covered. Easily prepared. Secret of catching fish, how 
to attract fish, turtle baits, fish lures, traps, how to 
raise and keep night crawlers, electric worm riser, anti- 
mosquito repellem, chiggers, bee stings, ivy poison lo- 
tions, bait preserving fluid, gun bluing, over fifty other 
recipes, tips, and secrets of great value. Both Booklet 
and Calendar, all for $1.00. Postpaid. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed Linders Store, Dept. O, Delphos, Ohio. 


ENJOY CASTING as thousands are with a Pekin rod 

and reel, gaining popularity fast for its merits, 
backlash, no thumbing. The big swing is toward the 
Pekin reel. Free literature. Specialty Mfg. Co., 
Court Street, Pekin, Illinois. 


LIVE BAIT—Night Crawlers, 
fish, Helgramites, Frogs, Minnows, 

livered to your door, promptly, 

bait catalog, write The 

Rich St., Columbus, Ohio. 


BAIT means no fish. 








Angle Worms, Soft Craw- 
other kinds, de- 
guaranteed alive. Free 
Bait Store 48 ae 

t 





POOR Best bait obtainable for 
bluegills, perch, crappie, catfish, etc., is sun dried 
shrimp tails. $1.00 brings you enough for gallon of 
bait when soaked. G. DeForest, Dulac, La. 


“BAIT-CASTING A DRY-FLY,” by Jim 

Tells how to bait-cast a trout fly, make it 

catch sunfish, crappie, etc. A new sport! 
Allen Co., Peoria, Illinois. 


paid. H. G 

FLIES! FLIES! FLIES! Highest quality 
Steel Head Trout Flies any size $1 «doz. 

May files for trout $1.25 doz. Jim Archibald, 

La 


LIVE HELGRAMITE FOR Black Bass $3.75 per hun- 
dred; $2 per fifty; $1.10 per twenty-five. Geo. (¢ 
Strong Willimantic, Conn. 7 

7 


COMIC fisherman’s diploma 10c. C. Valentine, 11775 
Findlay, Detroit, Michigan, 5-6 


Wild ‘Duck Attractions 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


Plant natural foods now. Ducksmeat, Coontail, Elodea, 
Milfoil, Muskgrass Plante at $4.50 per bushel Wild 
Juck Millet and Smortweed Seeds at $15.00 per 100 
— = t during July or August. 
ge this year; the 
Ms These prices f. o. 
ping point. subject to 50% discount 
uf payment accompanies order. 
Write for free book on how to make 
your waters into a better hunting 
or fishing place. 








Haywood. 
float, and 
25c pre- 

5-4 
Khass or 
Floating 
Minden, 
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Nurseries 
Oshkosh, Wis. 








metal decoys easily carried 
valuable advantages. Write 
Ideal Decoy Company, Klam- 


NEW LIFELIKE HOLLOW 

in hunting coat. Other 
for illustrated cireular B. 
ath Falls, Oregon. 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for specia) 


prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 
kin, Minnesota. Sept. °32 











Ss 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted. Tanning, ladies’ furs. 
Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. Tools, eyes, etc. Buck- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. 


M.J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








PRIDE and PLEASURE 


in your trophies can be no great- 
er than the craftsmanship 
put therein. 
FURS FEATHERS 
LENTFER BROS., 
Taxidermists 


essors to Jonas 
. ingston, Mont. 


FINS 
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Miscellaneous 





1 OUTDOOR JOBS, 


| wanngmeaiiaies of men _ desiring 
| steady outdoor government jobs; 
$1,700-$2,400 year; vacation. Patrol 
parks; protect game. Write immedi- 
ately. Delmar Inst., Dept. A-1, 
Denver, Colo. 
BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES 
Hundreds slightly used $1.75 up. $50 grade 8 power 
binocular $13.95. $60 twenty power $33.33. $38 ten 
power $17.95. 8 lens $3.95. 3 to 24 power. World's 
largest assortment. Amazing prices. Catalog Free 
DuMaurier Importers, Dept. 18A, Elmira, N. 
WANTED, FARMERS, Age 18 to 45, qualify fer Gov- 
ernment Meat Inspectors, City and Rural Carriers 
$1200-$2400 yearly. Steady employment. Common —_ 
eation sufficient. Particulars Free. Write, Instruction 
Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo tf 
HAY FEVER SUFFERERS—instant 
menthol inhaler. Relieves congestion, 
catarrh Price $1.00, three $2.00. 
Louisville, Ky 











relief, using my 
breaks up colds, 
P. T. Barnes, R. 1, 





GLASS-EYES 





ALL L TAXIDERMIST- SUPPLIES __ 
YOU SAVE CONSIDERABLE MONEY 
Ask for Catalog G of the actual maker 
THEODOR ZSCHACH 
EMéachréden Ofr. GERMANY 








GOLD LEAF—GlUARANTEED chewing or 
Ibs. $1.00; ten $1.50. Fifty cigars $1.50. 
Pay postmaster. Co-operative Farmers, B2, Sedalia, Ky. 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 
DETECTIVES—Excellent opportunity. Travel. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Detective Particulars FREE 
George Wagner. 2190 Broadway, Y 3-6 
NO-ICE KEEPS YOUR FISH and game from 
in the hottest weather Write for details. 
Fur Ranch, Mentor, Minnesota. 


smoking 5 
Pipe free. 











spoiling 
Johnson 














HORNS AND SCALPS wholesale, buffalo, elk, deer. 
Tanned rug skins, bear, lion, bobcat. Golden eagles 
for mounting shipped frozen $5. Paper head forms. 
Rug skulls. Wholesale tanning. Jack Miles, Taxider- 
mist, 1451 8. Broadway, Denver, 


Colo 7-6 

GLASS EYES. All kinds of Taxidermists’ and Fur- 
riers’ supplies. Finest, cheapest. Send today for most 
complete catalog ever issued. J. W. Elwood, Dept. 91, 
Omaha, Nebr tf 


TAXIDERMIST SUPPL IES 

forms on the market Illustrated catalog 15e¢ 
refunded with first order. L. Loew & Son, 
Wash 


MAKING CHOKERS, fox, etc., $7; mink, marten, $3.50, 
tanning included. Head mounting, rug work, like 
prices. Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Wee, ¢ 





The best oaper game head 
Money 
Colville, 








GLASS EYES—Taxidermist and furriers, supplies, tools, 
catalog free. Schoepfer, 134 West 32nd Street, New 
York 7-6 
TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, birds, 
animals, rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. Larson, = 
Wis T- 
TAXIDERMIST Mounting of all kinds Work guar- 
anteed Wm. CC Jende, 751 Walton, St. Louis, Mo. 
TAXIDERMISTS! Bird Body Forms 
Papier Mache. Arthur C. Birch, 
LEARN TAXIDERMY, five courses 
dermy School. Lemont, Il 








manufactured from 
Cokiwater, N 


Blue Beaver Taxi- 





Becks and 1 Magazines 


Ww ANTED—FEBRU ARY, APRIL and MAY, 1931, 
copies of Outdoor Life. The next two issues, Sep- 
tember and October, 1932, will be sent to those readers, 
not subscribers at this time, from whom we receive, by 
July 3lst. copies of any one of the above three 1931 
copies. For two of those copies the next four issues will 
be mailed and for all three of them the next six issues 
will be sent Just write your name and address clearly 
on the envelope or package and mail it to Outdoor Life, 
Mount Morris, Il 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, 
will send you more information regarding the 
than you can get in all other publications Copy, 20; 
yearly, $1.50 The Beagle Standard, 5c, explains how 
to tell the good ones R-t 








Illinois, 
beagle 








Raising 
Fur-Bearing Animals 
By HARDISON PATTON 


This book explains in detail every essential 
of the fur-raising business. 

In his prefatory note the author says: 
“Inasmuch as the information embodied in 
this book cannot be procured from any 
other volume, the real worth of it will be 
remembered by its readers long after they 
have forgotten the price. 


$6.00 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Mount Morris, IIL 











| mer, 





LADIES—MAKE EXTRA MONEY. Sell Rose Balm 
face cream. Agent’s sample 25 cents. H. A. Voll- 
druggist Flat Rock, Mich. 8-3 
FOREST JOBS easily available, $175 month. Cabin 
Hunt, trap patrol. Get details immediately. Rayson 
Service, K-17, Denver, Colo. 
MINERAL RODS, on money back guarantee if not satis- 
fied after using 3 days. T. Robinson, Department 
18, Box 68, Elgin, Texas. 7-3 
ATHLETES FOOT TENDERFOOT BALM. Heals or 
your money back. Enclose 50 cents. H. A. Vollmer. 
Druggist, Flat Rock, Mich 7-3 
ALCOHOL BOOK—269 pages, 60 illustrations. Malting, 
mashing. fermenting, distilling, de-naturing, $3.25 
with order, or $3.50 C. O. D. Shaver, 0-2 
De Queen, Ark. 7-2 
PATENTS—Low cost. Easy terms. Book and —s free 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. 7-6 
BOAT BLUEPRINTS. Rowboats $1.00. enters $1.00 
Catalog 10c. Blueprint Company, Wayne, Mich. 



































Homesteads and Lands 


HUNTING. 
Game Hunting and Fishing Country, 
with Trout. Now is the time to buy, 
formation and views, Wheeler Bros. 
tana 
$5.00 DOWN, 
location, 
Ing, trapping. 
City. Kansas. 





and summer Tourist Camp in Heart of Bic 
10 lakes stocked 
write for full in- 
Billings, Mon- 





$5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 

7-6 


Old Coins 


$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Many very valu- 
able. Get posted. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed prices. We buy and sell 
Coin Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, New York. 7-6 
REAL BARGAINS! 200 different foreign coins $2.00; 
10 U. S. half-cents $2.00; 30 U. S. copper cents $1.00; 
U. 8. 20¢ pieces $2.00; 3 U. S. gold dollars $5.00 
Raloh Harris, Box 880, Pittsburgh. Pa. 
CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size, 27c; $% size, 53c; 
2e piece and catalogue 10¢. Norman Shultz, Salt 
Lake, Utah. 6-6 
RARE UNITED STATES, foreicn coins, war medals, 
selling catalogue 10ec. Mengelle, Colorado aes 
Colo. t 


———— a — = — 
Indian Curios 

INDIAN RUGS. 
Wholesale, 





























Indian 


NAVAJO ; 
Flagstaff, 


Handicrafts. 
Arizona, 
INDIAN RELICS, coins, curios, beadwork. Catalogue 

and arrowhead 6c. Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, Kans 
= FS: = = 

Trapping 
TRAPPERS! Gibbs’ Traps are the 
most up-to-date and best. Write for free catalog 
W. A. Gibbs & Son, Inc., 19 Jeffrey St., Chester, Pa. 


Where to Go 


SPRING BEAR HUNTS—summer pack 
Chamberlain Basin and vicinity. 
deer, goat, sheep and lion, twenty 
Allen Stonebraker, outfitter and guide, 


Jewelry. 
Retail. 


Pottery 
Babbitts, 














most improved 











trips, fishing 
Fall hunting, elk, 
years experience 
Warrens, Idaho 

8 9 





mountain koat and other game 
Only 2 or 3 days journey from 
Registered Guide, Box 858, 


HUNT GRIZZLY Bear, 
in Alaska this fall. 
Seattle. Cc. R. Snow, 

Ketchikan, Alasko. 
LOG CABIN on Rainy Lake, 
Henrikson, Box 112, Ft. 





for rent. E. 
Canada. 


Camera and Photo Supplies 


MAKE MONEY IN Photography. 
ome. Spare or full time. 

it. Experience unnecessary. 

raphy, Dept. 1281, 3601 


Ontario, 
Frances, Ont., 











Learn quickly at 

New plan. Nothing like 

American School of Photog- 

Michigan Avenue, ae. 
9. 





ACTUAL WILD GAME photographs, elk, deer, moose. 
ete. Set of 12, all different, size 2%x4%—50e cash. 

Easton Picture Shop, Gardiner, Montana. 6-6 

FOR SALE—EASTMAN Autographic Kodak. FE. Bel- 
anger, 3905 Grand Ave., Duluth, Minn. 











‘ h 
STREAMCRAFT 


An Angling Manual 
By 
DR. GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN 
Revised Edition 





Price $3, postpaid 


Published in 1919, revised in 
1927, this book contains 287 
Pages and profuse illustra- 
tions—including eight beauti- 
ful full-page color plates of 
standard commercial artificial 
flies. 


This most poe and 


ate book 


Contains the following chap- 
ters: Selection, Care and 
Rigging of the Rod; The Art 
of Casting; Trout and Bass 
Habits: Lures and Use, and 
Some Stream Entomology; 
Trout and Bass _ Habits: 
Lures and Use (Concluded) ; 
The Angler's Flies and How 
to Tie Them; The Angler's 
Flies, etc. (Concluded); 
Artificial Trout-Flies De- 
scribed; Index and Classifi- 
cation According to Body 
Color of Described Artificial 
Flies. 


_up-to- 


Dr. Holden bas revised the 
book and brought it com- 
pletely up to date, making it 
the most thorough and au- 
thoritative work on fishing 
in streams, lakes and rivers. 
The material on fly-tying 
alone, makes this book well 
worth the price. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


Mount Morris, Illinois 
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+ DOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, g 
1 Ee Hitt St., Mount Morris, I1l. M : 
ave checked the offers below which I’m accepting. 

At 25c per book Ienclose$............ for books numbered ft 

v1 am ordeting at least two books and enclose 50c additional ' 

for the next four big twenty-five cent issues of Outdoor Life a 

8. subscriptions only.) € 
ND codecsvccdcececccescsceseoecesteeseocooees a 
POs 6 6 06600060600000606006055 6000006004608 60000 2 

a 

WD. coccvecccccccccceccecescccees cesses State . a 
"See eee eecaneaenseaengancaacen & 


— — - von} 
ee 


Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
has these books or can get them 
If unobtainable from him 


Use the Coupon Below 


















TheRecreation 
Outdoor Library 


VER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND of 

the nine Recreation Library handbooks for 
sportsmen have now been sold, a large propor- 
tion of them sold by sporting goods dealers from 
a special display rack permitting their custom- 
ers to examine the books before purchasing. 
At 25 cents per copy, these pocket textbooks 
have no competition at anything like their 











price. Written by leading authorities under 
instructions to eliminate all nonessentials, 
the Recreation Library consists of the concise, 


practical information desired by sportsmen on 
each subject. Many of these handbooks aver- 
age close to 100 pages per volume, and all nine 
of them are well illustrated. 








“Your book is very convenience—it’s quality 
interesting and instruc- 


s 4 that counts and that’s 
tive. It is particularly Nine Volumes what I find in this most 
interesting to me because petanmtiens interesting little book.” 
it deals with ALL the 
varieties of fish common 1. Fishing Facts. - 
to these parts.’’—D. I By Sheridan R. Jones It just hits the spot 


and regardless how smart 
you may think your 
self, there are stunts in 


W., Ohio. 2. Bait Casting 


; By Sheridan R. Jones 
“It is the best and most 


3. Fly Casting his book you've never 
practical book for the ; hought of.’’"—I. | 
money I have read. By Sheridan R. Jones eee t of. _ RR. 
This set of books will be 4. Out of print. 
worth its weight in gold ’ 
to either novice or 5. Conger s Man- “It is just what I have 
expert."’"—J. Z., Ill. s been looking for. Any 


By Horace Kephart 


one of the kinks is worth 
“I wouldn’t take $5.00 | §& Wing Shooting, 


the price of the book 


for it if I couldn’t get By Chas. Asking and your illustratio ns 
another one.""-—C. M., 7. Big Game Hunt- are sure good.’ J.} 
Mino. ing, Minn. 

By Townsend Whelen 
“I think just this much : , “It is the best book of 
of ‘Fishing Facts’—I 8. Shooting Facts, . 


its kind that I have ever 


By Chas. Askins 
read and it will teach 


intend to get every issue 








of the series Size 9. Fly-Rod for Bass. the experienced aa well 
doesn't enter into con- By Cal. Johnson as the  beginner.’’—F. 
sideration outside its E. M., Ill. 





Packed Full of Information 
NDERLYING the unprecedented success 
of the Recreation Library are two main 

causes—the selection of the authors and the 
publishers’ policy of printing only the boiled- 
down practical facts of each subject. Sheridan 
R. Jones and Cal Johnson are among the best- 
known and most respected experts on fresh-water 
angling. Horace Kephart has written more 
and better books on camping than any other 
authority in that field and “The Camper’s 
Manual” is the most up-to-date of his books. 
We have yet to hear any question of the leader- 
ship of Charles Askins and Col. Townsend 
Whelen in the field of arms and hunting. 

































































«Model 34—Bolt 
Action Repeater 
Fr -22 Caliber 


. $14.60 





lds twenty-two short 


te r tifteen long rille ¥ A HIGH QUALITY 
.22 REPEATER FOR 
TODAY'S POCKETBOOK 


ERE’S a rifle you can carry all day 
in the woods—it’s not too heavy, 
but it's heavy enough for steady holding. 


Thousands of .22 caliber shooters who swear 

by the military-type, bolt action rifle, will give an 
enthusiastic welcome to the new Model 34 Repeater. 
"When you get your hands on the amply proportioned 
stock and fore-end, throw the Model 34 to your shoulder. 
and notice the fine balance, you'll know that here’s the 
rifle you've been looking for. Shoot it and you'll find that 
superb accuracy that has made Remington firearms famous 
throughout the world. Built for Hi-Speed ammunition. 


You will marvel that such a fine rifle can be produced for 
so little money—the price is only $14.60. Your dealer should 
now have the Model 34 in stock. Write for a circular about 
this rifle which sets a new standard of value for fine fire- 
arms. Address: Remington Arms Works, 812 Barnum Avenue, 
Bridgeport. Conn. 


KLEANBORE .22's 


Tests by army experts involving millions of rounds of Kleanbore .22’s sold to 
the U.S. Government produced groups at 100 yards that averaged 1% inches in 
diameter. This was the greatest demonstration of accuracy the world has ever 
known. For convenience in handling, Kleanbore .22’s are also furnished with 
Silvadry (ungreased) bullets. 

Kleanbore Hi-Speeds are the only .22’s cased in brass like military car- 
tridges — greater strength. They are unsurpassed in power, velocity, range. 
and accuracy. Cost no more than ordinary .22’s. 

All Kleanbore .22’s prevent rust and pitting in the barrel. They contain « 
patented non-mercuric priming mixture that gives snappy ignition and stca- 
bility under heat, cold, and dampness. Shoot only Kleanbore .22’s for the good 
of your rifle and your own satisfaction. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


WOM Ti FLO)T | 

















